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Bird's-eye View of a Week in the 
Lumber Industry 


Restoring Operating Personnel and Wages 
to December, 1929, Basis 


A hardwood concern proposes plan to 
provide employment and __ stimulate 
I ind Sie aon Keto eee CON Page 29 


Building Material Prices 
Help Construction 


Figures supplied by Seattle contractors 
show that building activity has accom- 
panied declines in costs......... Page 38 


Adapting Modernization to Owners’ 


Needs and Means 


Massachusetts lumber company co-op- 
erates with bankers, builders, dealers and 
IN okadaic ee sasneauared Page 34 


Plywood’s Adaptability to Residence 
Construction Demonstrated 


Used on exterior for sheathing, on in- 
terior for wall and ceiling paneling and 
Ser TE ov cn des end caee eared Page 39 


Higher Standards of Home Con- 
struction Improve Security 


New book on structural details designed 
for guidance in making loans...Page 26 


Pacific Logging Congress in 
Constructive Annual 


First meeting held: beyond United States 
borders. Ocean cruise contributed to in- 
terest. Logging costs, with special em- 
phasis on selective cutting, featured the 
varied program. Tractor shown to be a 
potent influence. Business outlook con- 
servatively viewed......... Pages 40-44 


Great Agricultural State Steadily 
Regaining Prosperity 


Lumber dealers of lowa see evidences of 
improvement in farmers’ financial con- 
GRO x kx a ticarvuswhemeenn Pages 30, 31 


Log Scaling Subject of 
Convention Discussion 


Papers and discussions at Southern Log- 
ging Congress meeting emphasize need 
of accurate log scaling. Sap stain and 
other vital subjects considered. .Page 45 


Importations of Russian Forest 
Products Subject of Inquiry 


Associated Industries of Pine Tree State 
will investigate all phases of the matter. 
Effort will be to determine facts not in- 
fluence conclusions............. Page 39 


Eastern Millmen See Scarcity 


of Competent Woodsmen 


Objection reported to New England lum- 
bermen’s practice of importing woods 
workers from Canada for winter logging. 
Protests made to Federal immigration 
SIA bid ie hes va ees Page 49 


Northern Lumber Producers Meet 
in Michigan Furniture City 


Members of Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association visit 
furniture factories using their products. 
Opportunity seen for co-operation be- 
tween producers and users in stabiliza- 
tion. Promotional merchandising activ- 
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Jou Can Rely Upon 
One way to obtain the best quality 


Cypress lumber and dependable service, 
is to deal with a company which devotes 
its entire time and facilities to that one 
wood. 


You will appreciate this fact more after 
you have tried our yard and shed stock. 
We can furnish everything you require in 
Cypress lumber. 


Send us a trial order today. 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 
332 So. Michigan Ave, CHICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills: CAIRO, ILL. 
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THATS what all deal- 


ers are doing who are 
selling Long Lake lumber. 


Today architects, con- 
tractors, carpenters, paint- 
ers and builders unite in 
demanding lumber that jis 
soft, straight grained and 
easy to work and paint. 
Thousands of these critical 
buyers have shown prefer- 
ence for 


If you really want to stock lumber that never fails to 
please, just specify “Long Lake’’ on future orders. A trial 
order will convince you of the superior quality and milling 
of our yard and shed stock. 












“LONG LAKE LUMBER CO | 
—____ Spokane, Washington. 











J. M. Brown, President E. C. Wert, Vice-President 
D. E. Brown, Secretary 






































The Shimer 
Expansion Door Head 


with Self Centering Device fills the need for an all 
around good tool. The expansion permits the ad- 
justment for widening or narrowing grooves to 
care for slight variation in thickness in panels. This 
is accomplished without requiring a change to the 
coping cutters. 

This is a tremendous advantage to the produc- 
tion manufacturer. 

Send for your copy of the Shimer Catalog and 
Pattern Book today, showing Cutter Heads of all 
sizes for every line of manufacture. 


my Samuel J. Shimer & Sons 
do MILTON, PENNA. 
Cutter Heads for every service since 1868 




















The only Insulation that Uti- 
lizes the Full Insulating Value 
of Air Space Between Walls . . . 


Air space between walls, subdivided into 
+ three I-inch layers parallel to the sheathing 
and blocked every three feet with header 
. plates, has greater insulation value than or- 
dinary insulating materials. Triple Insulaire is 
the only product that utilizes the full value 
of air space. It builds up within the walls a 
honeycomb cf sealed air'cells which resists 
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i outside temperature extremes and prevents 
' vertical heat loss between walls. 





Triple Insulaire is more efficient, more eco- 
nomical, and easier to handle and install. 


Hh THE TRIPLE INSULAIRE CO. 


6144-6148 Plankinton Bldg., 123 Wisconsin Ave. 
MILWAUKEE - WISCONSIN 


Triple 
(ee * 
® Insulaire 




















The candle test 1s con- 
vincing and sells Triple 
Insulaire. Ask how you 
may get one, 
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Price and Production Stabilization Industry’s Major N eed 


HAT neither price stability nor 
manufacturing profit can be 
maintained in the face of con- 

tinuous overproduction has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated in other ma- 
jor industries as well as in lumber 
manufacture. A surplus of any com- 
modity brings in its train a decline 
in value; and it makes no difference 
whether the commodity be lumber, 
steel or gold. It appears to be a 
universal law that scarcity shall en- 
hance while surplus shall lessen val- 
ues. It follows, therefore, that the 
only effective control over price is to 
be found in control of production; 
only the producer who maintains a 
balance between the volume of his 
product and the demand for it can 
hope to maintain adequate values. 
Overproduction and price demor- 
alization have so often and so long 
prevailed in the lumber industry as 
to be largely accepted as inevitable. 
However, several groups of lumber 
manufacturers, long convinced of the 
folly of cutting more lumber than 
the market could absorb, have under- 
taken individually to stabilize pro- 
duction near the level of demand and 
at the same time to establish the 
principle of the firm price on an in- 
dividual basis. They have been 
forced to recognize that this was 
their only recourse if they were to 
continue in business. In adopting 
this policy these lumbermen are 
merely following a precedent already 


established by producers of steel. 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and 
James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
speaking before more than a thou- 
sand members of the American Iron 
& Steel Institute Oct. 24, advocated 
the maintenance of stability of price 
and production for exactly the same 
reasons that have impelled lumber 
manufacturers to do so. Mr. Schwab 
said: “There are two factors en- 
tirely in control of the steel industry 
itself which, regardless of fluctua- 
tions in general business, largely de- 
termine our success as an industry. 
One of these is price stability, the 
other is stability of production. I 
think we have made real progress in 
the increasing recognition of the im- 
portance of these two factors on the 
part of steel men generally. Occa- 
sionally, however, lapses occur, and 
this seems to be an appropriate time 
to point out that several months ago 
price instability was permitted to 
come into our commercial structure. 
More recently that situation has been 
largely remedied. Sharpshooting has 
been limited to a few lines and the 
general strength in most ranges of 
the price structure has brought a bet- 
ter tone to our industry.” Pursuing 
the subject further, he said: “We 
can not afford to squander our 
resources either by price cutting be- 
low the profit line or by overpro- 


duction beyond the demand line” 

President Farrell said, on the mat- 
ter of price cutting and overproduc- 
tion: “With the business there igs 
today, we should be running our mills 
at 70 to 75 percent capacity; but 
where is the business? We killed it 
by price-cutting and too much talk 
about unemployment. I agree with 
Mr. Schwab that the situation is a 
little better with regard to respect- 
ing other peoples’ rights. The de. 
pression is only temporary, but we 
have got to get it in our minds that 
we will not get better conditions in 
our industry, although we may get 
more business, until we _ establish 
stability and eliminate price cutting. 
We have got to get rid of this guerilla 
business. Why, the prices of steel 
are ridiculous when you consider the 
raw material situation.” 

Here are two of the country’s most 
distinguished industrial executives 
advocating for one great industry 
policies that, when they have been 
observed, have made that industry 
an example for all others, but that 
when they have been ignored have 
brought upon the steel industry the 
same demoralization that the lumber 
industry has suffered and for the 
same reason. It will not be amiss to 
observe in this connection that no 
illegal restraint of trade is either 
contemplated or necessary in the 
adoption of a policy of stabilization 
of production and price of lumber. 





Growth of Pee-Wee Golf and the Business Depression 


HE growth of miniature golf in 
the midst of a worldwide de- 
pression is not only, in the 

words of the columnist, the height 
of something, but it should afford a 
subject for investigation or at least 
speculation by political economists, 
psychologists and other scientists. 
Golf is one of the oldest of the games 
that have survived to the present 
time, and the game has been making 
steady gains in popularity for many 
years, particularly in the United 
States. But it still engages the at- 
tention of only a small part of the 
population. Devotion to it necessi- 
tates daytime leisure and, where 
club membership is involved, a con- 
siderable income. Miniature golf, 
however, being only a “small imita- 
tion of the real thing,” requires only 
the price of a white-collar worker’s 
lunch, and he can play it after his 
working hours. 

Miniature golf has, in a period 
that can hardly yet be stated in 


years, grown from a single course to 
many thousands of courses. It has 
given occupancy to valuable real 
estate, long vacant, both land and 
buildings. It has enriched thou- 
sands of persons and has stimulated 
demand for many commodities of 
every day use as well as for special- 
ties invented and devised particu- 
larly for the construction and opera- 
tion of these tiny courses. The lum- 
ber industry, in common with others, 
has shared in the demand for mate- 
rials used in building miniature golf 
courses. In fact, this new popular 
sport has demonstrated a fact that 
has long been well known—the peo- 
ple, of the United States at least, 
will spend their money if and when 
properly appealed to, business de- 
pression to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Has the growth of miniature golf 
any special significance to the lum- 
ber industry? Does it offer a sales 
suggestion? The fact is that golf 


had not yet been sold to the people 
of the country as a whole. It was 
put up in packages too big for the 
average buyer, who represents the 
greater part of the country’s pur- 
chasing power. Miniature golf is not 
only put up in a smaller package, 
but it is given an attractiveness 
golf has not and perhaps never can 
have. Also it advertises itself, be- 
cause courses are commonly placed 
on conspicuous corners where pedes- 
trians, automobilists and street car 
riders can see and reach them. 
One of the most effective lumber 
selling mediums is the miniature 
building, and the show window is 
the best possible place to display it. 
The miniature house visualizes the 
dream and the ideal of the prospec- 
tive home owner. The home owning 
idea is put up in a package that he 
can grasp. The miniature home, 
supplemented with a plan service 
and a method of financing its con- 
struction on terms that the average 
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man can meet, possesses all the qual- 
ities, from the selling viewpoint, that 
have given miniature golf its great 
vogue. It makes home buying sim- 
ple and easy, and its appeal is ex- 
ceeded only by that of the completed 
home itself. 





Economics of Logging 


T THE annual of the Pacific 

Logging Congress, reported 
elsewhere in this paper, a striking 
presentation of the cost factors in 
logging operations was made by 
Prof. Axel Branstrom, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Prof. Bran- 
strom showed, what already has been 
shown in both the northern and the 
southern lumbering’ regions of the 
United States, that cutting logs be- 
low certain diameters involves costs 
in excess of the values of the lumber 
produced from such logs. In other 
words, the burden of costs beyond 
realization from the small logs must 
be borne by the larger logs. Hence 
the profit on the entire operation is 
proportionately reduced. 

If, as was asserted by Prof. Bran- 
strom, the greater number of logs cut 
from some holdings do not return the 
cost of logging and conversion, the 
operators on the West Coast can 
hardly take a more important step 
than that of adopting the practice of 
selective cutting. To do so will be to 
relieve the profitable part of their 
woods operations of the burden im- 
posed by the unprofitable part of 
them. It may mean, in fact, that 
operators will be able to cut only a 
small part of their stumpage with 
greater profit than would be realized 
in cutting it clean; which comes as 
near to having your cake and eating 
it, too, as ever has been experienced 
in any industry. Without in the least 
underestimating the importance of 
efforts in behalf of improved mer- 
chandising, it may be said that 
profits of selective logging should be 
given prompt consideration. 

Important as the apparent econo- 
mies of selective logging may be 
from the operating viewpoint, they 
are not less important from the view- 
points of forestry and sustained yield 
and its corollary, perpetual opera- 
tion. Lumbermen of the Pacific 
Northwest have long taken an ad- 
vanced stand in forest protection and 
other forestry activities. Their posi- 
tion will be greatly advanced and for- 
tified if by selective logging they can 
shorten the cutting rotation by sev- 
eral decades. In fact, taking the 
facts and principles presented in the 
address referred to in all their liter- 
ality, timber owners, lumber manu- 
facturers and foresters of the West 
Coast may give full rein to their 
Imaginations. 
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Observations By the Way 
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The mail bag daily brings into the offices of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN letters from 
all sections of the country and many of them 

present interesting studies of 
He Dug human nature. All are inter- 
and esting; some are blue, some 
Found are cheerful; some are criti- 

cal, some are commendatory; 
some are helpful, some are discouraging; 
some make us feel inclined to lose faith in 
human kind; some make us think this is a 
grand old world in which to live; some make 
us wish we were dead; some make us glad we 
are alive; some convey the thought that the 
lumber business is defunct and ready for the 
grave; some convince us that the possibilities 
of the lumber business are just beginning to 
be recognized; some make one think that 
lumber is the poorest merchandised commod- 
ity in existence; some demonstrate beyond a 
doubt that the lumber business has in it 
some of the best merchants in the country. 
Some dealers see the dark side and report no 
business, while some write as did an Eastern 
wholesaler the other day, who said: ““Com- 
petition is keener than | have ever seen it, 
yet we have sold more lumber this year, up 
to this time, than in any year since 1920, 
and we can not recall any time during the 
year when prospects looked good.’ In other 
words, apparently there was no business in 
sight, but he went out and dug for it, and 
to his surprise, found it was there. 


* * * 
Too much talk and too little work is about 
the way the present troubles of the country 


are analyzed by the sales manager of a large 
lumber company in the South. 


More Work In a letter to the AMERICAN 
and LUMBERMAN he says: “In: 
Less Talk my opinion, it would be a fine 


thing if our Washington au- 
thorities, bankers’ associations, and our vari- 
ous statistical organizations would quit fore- 
casting and promising anything to the 
public, either good or bad. As long as they 
keep it up public interest is centered largely 
on them. If it was not, then there would 
be nothing left for everybody to do but go 
.to work. If I am any judge of the habits 
of the American people as a whole that is 
just exactly what they would do. Then 
everybody would have exactly what they are 
looking, waiting and watching for.” A bit 
of homely philosophy that has much to rec- 
ommend it. 


eee 
A reader down in Arkansas complains 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is overly 
optimistic and rather intimates that it does 
not always tell the exact truth 


A Kick in its efforts to add brightness 
and to its word pictures of the sit- 
A Boost uation. A somewhat severe 


arraignment, but none the 
less appreciated. We plead guilty to an ef- 
fort to look on the bright side, but deny the 
soft impeachment of juggling the facts. An- 
other reader, this one a manufacturer, in 
California, of a product distributed through 
retail lumber yards, adds this paragraph to 
a letter on another subject: “We want to 
comment upon the excellent work you are 
doing in encouraging the lumber dealers in 


the elements of merchandising. We are con- 
stant readers of your magazine and heartily 
endorse the terse and splendid editorials and 
articles that you present from time to time.” 
If the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can help 
to develop better merchandising, both on the 
part of the manufacturer and the dealer, it 
will feel that it has accomplished something 
well worth while for the industry. 
.-. 

A visitor to the editorial rooms of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently told this 
interesting story: “Last Sunday my wife and 

I went over to the home of a 


Savings neighbor to spend the eve- 
B ring ning. In the course of a 
Happiness pleasant visit the neighbor's 


wife jubilantly remarked that 
although Christmas was several weeks away 
they had their Christmas money all saved 
up. We asked her what she meant and she 
said: “Well, we have adopted the same plan 
with reference to our Christmas fund that 
we had when we were buying our home. We 
put aside a certain amount out of our income 
each week, and occasionally we have a little 
extra, that is put into the Christmas enve- 
lope. That’s why in October we have our 
fund for Christmas already provided. We 
will divide it among the five of us, three chil- 
dren, my husband and myself,” They were 
practicing the thing that the banks advocate, 
to ‘join our Christmas savings club.” Our 
friend seemed so happy over this relief from 
worry over the Christmas purchases, we 
could not help but think about what a fine 
thing it would be if every family that is now 
renting would adopt a similar savings plan. 
They might call it the Christmas Home Sav- 
ing Club and they would get a lot of joy and 


‘pleasure in seeing the fund grow until it 


finally provided the means of securing a 
home of their own.” It takes grit and de- 
termination to carry through a systematic 
savings plan, but it can be done, just as this 
woman and her family, and as probably hun- 
dreds of others, have done. 

* * * 

An Eastern lumber dealer in a letter to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN refers to the 
success with which his concern is meeting 
through its modern merchan- 


Selling dising methods and says it 
Plan a has found that a reasonable 
Success financing plan, in conjunction 


with good materials and 
proper construction, develops a business that 
is quite satisfactory. He points out one es- 
sential feature which, if given proper atten- 
tion, should answer the objections of many 
dealers to financing plans that involve a con- 
tingent liability through the dealer's endorse- 
ment of the paper. He says: “We make a 
thorough investigation of the character and 
integrity of those with whom we do business 
and usually the installment payment custom- 
ers are our best ones over the long period.” 
The selling of homes, or the material with 
which to build them, on deferred payments 
is usually a satisfactory and profitable busi- 
ness if proper care and forethought are used 
in extending the credit, and if the dealer 
takes a real interest in seeing that good lum- 
ber and other materials are used and the 
work properly done. 
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Doyle and Doyle-Scribner Log Scales 

There has been quite a discussion in our 
organization in regard to the Doyle, the 
Scribner, the Doyle-Scribner log rules as to 
just what the differences are. Some seem to 
be of one opinion, while others seem to be 
of another. Will you be so kind as to explain 
to us the difference in these rules? We also 
would like to have your theory as to how logs 
should be scaled.—INQuIRY No. 2,535. 


[This inquiry is made by a lumber concern 
in West Virginia. There have been from time 
to time somewhat more than forty log scaling 
rules in use in different sections of the country. 
Relatively few of these rules have been in 
wide use. As a certain rule may be used almost 
exclusively in a certain section and another in 
another section or region, it is evident that 
custom largely determines the matter, rather 
than the accuracy of the rule itself. There 
have, however, been efforts to promote ac- 
curacy in log scaling, which would mean that 





Log Scales and Measurements Compared 








cc Twelve-foot Logs + 
c———Board feet contents-————_, 
- o 

6 s § o 

= A ae. 
tee L he > r=] 3 “2 
Diam- o z o@ 5 € 8 
eterin © 5 2 5B &E = a ao 
Inches > = > = co 2 |  @e 
2 B} ° 5) =f @& @Q on) 
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12” 48 59 48 59 75 5 6 9.42 
14” 75 86 75 86 110 86 9 11.00 
16” 108 119 108 119 145 121 12 12.57 
18” 147 160 147 160 185 162 16 14,14 
20” 192 210 192 210 235 207 21 15.71 
22” 243 251 243 251 285 256 25 17.28 
24” 300 303 300 303 345 309 30 18.85 
26” 363 375 363 375 405 366 37 20.42 
28” 432 436 4386 432 475 427 44 21.99 
30” 507 493 493 507 550 492 49 23.56 
32” 588 552 552 588 630 561 655 25.13 
34” 675 600 600 675 715 634 60 26.70 
36” 768 692 692 768 800 713 69 28.27 
38” 867 801 801 867 895 798 80 29.85 
40” 972 903 903 972 995 889 90 31.42 
*A cipher is to be added to each number of 


the Decimal “C” scale. 
+Average diameters in inches. 





that the number of board feet in a log indi- 
cated by a scale would coincide closely with 
the number of board feet of lumber actually 
produced by the log when sawn. It is obvious, 
of course, that the thickness of saw, the kind 
of logs, and the stock and the method of sav- 
ing are potent factors. 


The formula for the Doyle rule originally _ 


was: Deduct 4 inches from the diameter of 
the log as an allowance for slab. Square one- 
quarter of the remainder and multiply the re- 
sult by the length of the log in feet. The re- 
sult is the contents in board feet. 

The Scribner is a diagram rule, thought to 
be the oldest now in general use. The dia- 
grams are for one-inch lumber, with allowance 
for quarter-inch saw kerf. The minimum width 
of board considered by the author is not known. 

The Doyle-Scribner rule is a combination 
of the values of the Doyle rule up to 28 inches 
and the Scribner values above 28 inches. The 
Scribner-Doyle rule reverses the combination, 
using the Scribner values below 28 inches and 
the Doyle rule for diameters above: 28 inches. 

In the Scribner Decimal rule the odd feet 
are rounded off to the nearest ten, values over 
five feet being raised and those less than five 
feet being dropped. In using the Scribner 
Decimal rule, therefore, a cipher is added to 
each figure to read in board feet. Incidentally, 
also, in this rule values below 12 inches have 
been added, since the original Scribner rule 
started with a diameter of one foot. Some 
years ago the Lufkin Rule Co. prepared values 
below 12 inches in three schedules, “Decimal A,” 
“Decimal B,” “Decimal C.” The Scribner Deci- 


mal “C” has been adopted by the Forest Serv- 
ice in all its sales of national forest timber and 
is the most widely used of the so-called “deci- 
mal” rules. 


As to the theory of log scaling, it must be 
admitted that though “books have been written” 
on the subject, two of the oldest known log 
scales are still probably the most widely used 
of all, though they are admittedly less accurate 
than others conforming more closely with 
mathematical theory or principles. There are 
excellent discussions of this matter in Chap- 
man’s “Forest Mensuration,” and Cary’s “Hand- 
book for Northern Woodmen,” both supplied by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publishers’ 
prices, postpaid; the former at $5 and the latter 
at $2.50 a copy. Comparisons of forty-three 
rules are made in “The Woodsman’s Hand- 
book,” by H. S. Graves, published many years 
ago as “Bulletin 36 of the Bureau of Forestry,” 
Department of Agriculture. In the accompany- 
ing table comparisons of the Doyle, the Scrib- 
ner, the Scribner-Doyle, the Doyle-Scribner and 
other rules are made. 


In practice, generally, the diameter of the 
log is measured at the small end inside the 
bark. It is deemed good practice in scaling 
large logs of valuable timber, however, to take 
an average diameter. Some scalers take the 
inch nearest to the exact diameter, and ignore 
fractions and take the inch below. Others vary 
the practice with the character of the log. 

—EpITor. 


Why Patent Roofing? 


TacoMA, WASH. 
EDITOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Upon picking 
up your issue of Oct. 11, the cut on the front 
page forcibly attracted the writer’s attention. 
Why does a firm who seemingly keeps its 


yard in very good shape, use patent roofing 
on its sheds?—(SIGNED). 


[The shed referred to was that of the French 
Lumber Co., Hawarden, Iowa. The foregoing 
letter was therefore passed on to that company 
It brought the following reply.—Ebrror. ] 

EDITOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: The writer 
is surely pleased to reply to the letter that 
you received from the West Coast recently, 
regarding the use of “patent roofing” on our 
sheds. 

Our yard is located along the right-of-way 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, 
Hawarden being a division point and having 
many trains and a large amount of train sery- 
ice. Until we put roofing on our sheds near 
the track several years ago we were contin- 
ually having small fires break out on the track 
side, and especially near a “flying switch.” 
By putting roofing over the shingles we got 
away entirely from that hazard. 

Why should such a question be raised? We 
consider our stock of roofing to be just as 
essential to our business as the cedar shingle 
is. Roofing is no longer one of the so-called 
“side-lines.”” And who is to determine what 
is and what is not a so-called “side-line” in 
the average retail lumber yard? 

We know from experience that the shingle 
manufacturers could well take a page from 
the merchandising methods of their so-called 
roofing competitors. It is not for you or me 
to debate that much expressed sentiment. 
Both have their place and as far as we are 
concerned will continue to do so. 

Steel posts, coal, fence, roofing, ventilators, 
cement etc. are just as essential in the stock 
of the average retail lumber yard as lumber 
and wood shingles. We do not feel that we 
are trespassing on anyone’s so-called “sacred 
ground” when we stock such commodities and 
they are not “side-lines’” to us. They are live 
and active accounts. 

We are glad-to offer this comment.—S, Q. 
FRENCH, French Lumber Co. 





NEWS AND 





VIEWS OF 


50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








Walnut stumps, knotted and 


curled, are being dug from the 
ground by farmers and sold at 
big prices to eastern dealers 
who are in New Albany, Ind., 
to purchase them. 

* 7 . 


Rand & Burger, of Manito- 
woc., Wis., will build for the 
Kirby - Carpenter Co. a tow 
barge of 600,000 feet carrying 
capacity. 

* 

A West Virginia correspond- 
ent writes: “David Ward, of 
Pontiac, Mich., the pine king 
of that State, after several vis- 
its in company with his son 
to investigate the timber of 
West Virginia, has begun mak- 
ing purchases of timber tracts 
in the white pine region of 
Pocahontas County, which tim- 
ber is accessible to the Green- 
brier River and will be floated 
on that stream to Ronceverte 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way, where there are three 
large mills now manufacturing 
white pine lumber and room 
for enlarged operations, the 
demand from the line of the 





road and eastern markets being 
largely in excess of their abil- 
ity to supply.” 

* . * 

A very fine trade in Ameri- 
can hickory handles for tools 
had sprung up in Wurtemburg, 
Germany, but it was suddenly 
checked by a North Carolina 
manufacturer who, when his 
trade had become active, 
sought to make a good thing 
out of it by shipping articles 
of inferior quality to those 
ordered and paid for. 

- @ @ 


Our correspondent in Bur- 
lington, Vt., writes about the 
lumber situation there. * * * 
“J. R. Booth has been in busi- 
ness here for four years and 
his business is now equal to 
any here. Mr. Booth owns over 
a million acres of limits in 
Canada and a large sawmill in 
Ottawa, which this year will 
cut 40,000,000 feet. He freights 
his lumber here with his own 
steamers and barges. He has 


three steamers and barges that 
carry 3,000,000 feet. Mr. Booth 
took out some fine square tim- 





ber this year. One raft, said 
to be the best floated down the 
Ottawa in forty years, contain- 
ing over 2,000,000 feet board 
measure, sold for $70,000. * * * 
If Garfield is elected, and we 
think he will be, we expect to 
make some money here in the 
next four years.” 

oe. 2 = 


The Lumberman’s Board of 
Trade at Stillwater, Minn., re- 
cently held a meeting, the ob- 
ject of which was to consider 
the jurisdiction of the boom 
company to the bridge at Tay- 
lors Falls. The expense of ex- 
tending the boom to that point 
would be about $10,000, and 
the company would do so if 
permitted to charge an addi- 
tional 10 cents a 1,000 feet. No 
determination was arrived at. 

* * 


The Port Gamble, W. T. 
mills will soon be shut down 
for a short time, owing to 4 
want of room to store lumber, 
as the wharves are all full and 
the vessel facilities are inade- 
quate to take it away as man- 
ufactured. 
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Southern Pine Assortments Broken; No. 2 Stronger 


Southern pine sales in the week ended Oct. 25 amounted 
to 98 percent of the production, compared with 92 percent 
the preceding week. It is probable, however, that there 
has been a further decline in the output, which the pre- 
ceding week was down to 74 percent of the 1929 level for 
the corresponding date. Large mills show a tendency to 
shorten working hours. Smaller plants remain almost in- 
active, and now find it hard to fill assorted orders. The 
increasing scarcity of items on which they speecialize has 
resulted in a strengthening in No. 2 common. Shipments 
since the first of the year have taken 94 percent of the pro- 
duction, and because of the unbalanced nature of the buy- 
ing, some items are now in low supply at large mills, and 
are difficult to secure for mixed-car loading. Leading pro- 
ducers are adhering to the firm price policy, and have 
turned down orders offered at less than list. 


California Redwood and Southern Cypress Are Draggy 


California redwood production in the week ended Oct. 18 
declined to 74 percent of that for the corresponding week 
of 1929, compared with 90 percent of 1929 for the first 42 
weeks of the year. Both new bookings and unfilled orders 
are well under the average of preceding years, but both sales 
and shipments for the year to date have amounted to 93 
percent of the output, compared with 106 percent for orders 
and 101 percent for shipments in the corresponding period 
last year. While there has been a decline in takings of all 
divisions of the market compared with last year, northern 
and southern California and eastern trade has kept up 
better than foreign, which has been poor, especially in 
recent weeks, largely because of disturbed financial condi- 
tions in Australia. 


Southern cypress mills report a fairly good demand from 
the North and East for factory grades, and also some orders 
for thick tank and FAS and railroad material, largely for 
forward delivery. Box grades have been.the best movers, 
principally to Florida truck growers, but eastern demand is 
now making an appearance. Florida demand for building 
items, including shop, is dull. Northern demand for finish 
runs largely to lower grades. 


West Coast Sales Fall 4 Percent Below Smaller Cut 


Though West Coast production during the week ended 
Oct. 25 was down to 46 percent of capacity, compared with 
471% percent the preceding week, bookings fell 4 percent 
below the week’s cut. Identical mills’ bookings showed a 
decline from those of the preceding week, but were at about 
the same level as in the two weeks ended Oct. 11. 


_ Foreign bookings increased considerably over the preced- 
ing week’s, and rail held up fairly well, considering the sea- 
son, but domestic cargo were rather small. 


Buyers in the rail and domestic cargo markets appear to 
be reluctant to stock up before inventory. While they agree 
that prices can not go much lower, they see no reason to 
expect a strong upward trend at this time of year. But buy- 
ers generally count on a revival of building early in the 
spring, and those who have reduced their stocks to a low 
point plan to get into the market early enough to be ahead 
of the price advances they expect. This holding back is 
meanwhile hard on the mills. Their Oct. 4 stocks were 13 
percent larger than those of the corresponding date last 
year. They are trying to avoid the bearish influence of ac- 
cumulations by operating at considerably less than half 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 36 and 37; 


capacity, but even that production was not covered by the 
week’s sales. The manufacturers are, however, taking a 
firm stand against allowing output to exceed sales, and it is 
predicted that there will be an extended shutdown over the 
year-end holidays that will maintain a balanced relationship 
between the two factors. 

The foreign outlook is not any too encouraging, because 
of world-wide economic and political disturbances, but de- 
clining ocean rates will help exporters. Last week the Eu- 
ropean rate fell to 40 shillings, and this makes enough dif- 
ference in laid-down cost to encourage forward buying. A 
falling back in the intercoastal rate to recent low levels is 
expected in some quarters, and a low rate would stimulate 
eastern buying for spring needs. 


Hardwood Buyers Recently Inactive Now Taking More 


There appears to have been some increase in output of 
southern hardwood mills; in the week ended Oct. 11 identi- 
cal mills reported their cut as 51 percent of 1929 for the cor- 
responding week, and in the week ended Oct. 18, 53 percent. 
The weather in the South has been favorable, but winter 
rains may begin at any time and reduce production to the 
low level that is normal for this season. Northern produc- 
tion is now very small, even for fall, which is the most inac- 
tive time of year in this region. Southern sales in the week 
ended Oct. 25 amounted to 92 percent of the cut, but north- 
ern were almost double the cut. Southern mills report 
larger sales of low grade oak to flooring mills. The auto- 
motive industry has been in the hardwood market recently 
to some extent. Though purchases by these groups con- 
tinue much below normal, they are encouraging to the mills. 
Railroads have bought a little in the last week. Sales to 
millwork concerns and retailers have shown a seasonal 
spurt. The leading domestic buyers, however, are furniture 
and radio plants. Foreign trading is handicapped by un- 
certain rates. An increasing domestic inquiry finds prices 
steadily maintained. 


Production of Northern Pine and Hemlock at Low Point 


Production of northern pine during the week ended Oct. 
18 was down to 26 percent of that for the corresponding 
week of last year at identical mills. Production reaches its 
lowest point during the winter, and it is apparent that this 
winter the cut will be extremely small. Sales, however, are 
usually well maintained throughout the year, especially 
since the eastern market began relying mostly on rail ship- 
ments. The hand-to-mouth nature of buying has resulted 
in low order files at the mills, those of association mills on 
Oct. 18 making only 6 percent of stocks. Gross stocks of 
12 mills, member and non-member, however, are lower than 
at the first of the year, and mill assortments are likely to be 
much depleted before the spring. Recently the tendency 
among retailers has been to buy very closely, but there is a 
fairly good demand for mixed-car items for remodeling and 
for winter needs, especially in the rural sections, both mid- 
dlewestern and eastern. There has been a good demand for 
box grades, but while middle West purchases of these have 
been declining recently, eastern demand for them has been 
picking up. Prices rémain firm. 

Both production and sales of northern hemlock are 
keeping to about recent levels. While orders are making a 
larger percentage of their 1929 total than is production, 
stocks continue to be accumulated at mills» Higher grades 
have sold better than lower, however, and a revival in gen- 
eral business that would create a call for lower grades 
would bring about a more balanced condition. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 61 to 64 
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Wood's Value Being Recognized 


New Uses, and New Methods in Old Uses, Develop Wider Markets for Forest 
Products—Financiers Demanding Correct 


November Sales to Be Larger 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 27.—Of the fifteen 
hundred correspondents who furnish monthly 
statements of local business conditions from all 
sections of the country for use in “The Lumber 
Market,” published by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the “reporter” in 
Chatfield, Minn., is the most enthusiastic “bet- 
ter business” man yet heard from. 

“All is in its glory and the glory it is high,” 
says this correspondent from a town of some 
fourteen hundred inhabitants in southeastern 
Minnesota. He adds that a $55,000 hotel has 
just been completed, and that a concrete high- 
way is being laid through the town, a link in 
the Duluth-Chicago route. 

“Crop conditions are fine,” says the Chat- 
field correspondent. “Corn is extra good; oats 
are extra good; barley is extra good. Clover 
seed is fine. The hay. crop never was better 
and with good corn they fat up No. 1.” 

He states that cream is bringing a fair price. 
While deploring the fact that the potato crop 
right around Chatfield is not so good, he hastens 
to add that potatoes turned out splendidly over 
at Austin. Wool is quite low, and cattle and 
sheep cheap, but the correspondent continues: 

“Collections are fairly good and the town is 
in the best spirits since Noah landed the Ark.” 

Just to make certain he is not spoofing, he 
adds that he will sell 10 percent more lumber 


in November. 
* . * 


Loans for Modernization 


New York, Oct. 27.—The New York Title 
& Mortgage Co., capital $60,000,000, is inviting 
property owners to obtain loans for moderniza- 
tion purposes. In a recent issue of the New 
York Times this company ran the following 
advertisement under the caption “Make the Old 
House Look Like New”: 

Take advantage of the easy market for im- 
provement mortgage loans. Material is 
cheap, labor plentiful—an ideal combination. 

An active market for our first mortgage 
securities places us in abundant funds. 


This was a small “ad” for a large company, 
but it said a great deal. Some significance is 
seen in the fact that this company in its adver- 
tising is stressing modernization. 


* * * 


Makes Stationery of Wood 


WALTHAM, Mass., Oct. 28.—Frederick Kemp, 
until a few years ago active in the lumber and 
millwork business and widely known in the 
sash and door trade of the Boston metropolitan 
district, has in the last two years developed a 
surprisingly large and profitable business in an 
entirely new and very interesting line. He is 
printing on wood business cards, Christmas and 
greeting cards, letterheads, calendars, menu 
cards and many other things for the lumber 
trade. The kind of wood on which the mes- 
sage is printed is determined, of course, largely 
by the particular species the particular dealer 
is handling. Using wooden business cards seems 
to have lately become a regular fad in the 
lumber trade around here. So also has the 
writing of wooden letters, which can be run 
through a typewriter, folded, unfolded and 
treated as roughly as any good bond paper. 

The wood is used in the form of veneer, which 
is sliced flat, and ft is surprising how. thin and 
tough this material proves to be in actual serv- 
ice. Mr. Kemp made his own personal busi- 
ness cards the last time from yellow cedar from 
British Columbia. Some of his patrons prefer 
a wide variety of species of wooden stationery, 
among the most popular being red cedar, Cali- 


fornia sugar pine, Douglas fir, redwood, Ar- 
kansas pine, balsa, Philippine mahogany, red 
gum, western maple, poplar, birch from the 
Adirondacks, longleaf yellow pine. 

Mr. Kemp had to experiment a long time 
before he got perfect results for letters and 
calendars. He is now working out a scheme 
for wooden-faced blotters, and thin wooden 
stickers to be used for advertising through at- 
taching them to letters, envelopes, packages etc. 
Wholesalers are especially good customers for 
this wooden stationery as they believe it boosts 
the particular kind of lumber they are hand- 
dling. 

Mr. Kemp is the newly elected president of 
the Harry L. Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club No. 13 of 


Boston. 
o£ 2 


BUILDING LOAN STANDARDS 


Association Official Compiles Data on 
Requirements for Safe Financing 


CincInNATI, Onto, Oct. 27.—“Building and 
Loan Construction Standards,” distribution of 
which was recently started here by the Ameri- 
can Building Association News, is expected to 
have an important influence on utilization of 
building materials. 

The book sets, as a standard, construction of 
a type that will afford building and loan asso- 
ciations substantial security for their under- 
writings. All materials are given fair treat- 
ment, and it is expected that insistence by the 
association on correct utilization will accom- 
plish a long-time benefit for building materials 
industries. 

The book makes its appearance at a time 
when a movement to insist upon sound con- 
struction is gaining momentum among building 
associations. Construction supervision is being 
carried on by groups in several cities, and the 
idea of supervised construction is spreading on 
a Statewide basis in some States. There is a 
distinct tendency among building and loan asso- 
ciations in all parts of the country to adopt pro- 
grams that will not only insist upon minimum 
requirements of sound construction in the 
buildings on which their money is loaned, but 
to watch all construction on which possible fu- 
ture loans may be required. 

Dealers will find lumber adequately covered 
in “Building and Loan Construction Standards.” 
An entire chapter is devoted to correct fram- 
ing methods for houses. This will prove espe- 
cially valuable to lumber dealers and their gen- 
eral contractor and carpenter customers. In 
addition to including the known practices of 
sound framing, it gives detailed methods based 
on scientific study, so that the builder has at 
his hand the very latest and most dependable 
of known building methods. In addition to the 
chapter on framing, correct uses of lumber for 
form work, for roofs, for flooring, for porches 
and for other purposes are covered in the chap- 
ters devoted to these subjects. 

The book was compiled by John M. Wyman, 
associate editor of the American Building As- 
sociation News. It represents more than a year 
of research and consultation with represent- 
atives and technical departments of building 
materials industries, with builders and con- 
tractors, Government agencies interested in cor- 
rect construction, and inspectors and appraisers 
of leading building and loan associations. Its 
acceptance in building and loan circles is al- 
ready assured, and from its character it is cer- 
tain to make an immediate appeal to contractors 
and others interested in building construction. 


Construction 


Wants Pen Desk Set of Wood 


NEWTONVILLE, MAss., Oct. 28.—Donald RB, 
Hyde, of the Nicola Stone & Myers Co., has 
started a canvass of the fountain pen manufac- 
turers of the country to discover if and when 
it will be possible for him to acquire a fountain 
pen desk set with a wooden base. Mr. Hyde 
said to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive: 

I have calculated that I am wasting hun- 
dreds of dollars a year in the form of lost 
time spent in dipping an old-fashioned pen in 
the inkwell. But I positively refuse to instal] 
a fountain pen desk set in my office when the 
outfit has a base constructed of marble, con- 
crete, steel or such material. I prefer a 
wooden base for various reasons, not the least 
of which is the beauty, the artistic possibili- 
ties one finds in wood. 

This is not a demand for a single fountain 
pen desk set with a wooden base, but an in- 
dication of a latent demand for many of them. 
The wide-awake fountain pen manufacturer 
ought to be able to drum up a lot of business 
in special desk sets for some of the large 
lumber mnaufacturers and distributers, the 
bases of the sets to be made of such special 
species and specially treated wood as these 
prospective customers might designate for ex- 
tensive distribution among their customers 
and friendly business connections, the foun- 
tain pen desk set thus becoming not only a 
friendly remembrance, but also a perman- 
ently displayed specimen of the quality of 
lumber offered by the donor. 


* * * 
Designs for Small Golf Courses 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Oct. 27.— The latest 
addition to pony golf course literature is the pre- 
tentious folder of designs of wood-built courses 
published by the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. In addition to detailing unique 
and picturesque layouts for eighteen fairways, 
with traps and hazards, it prepares for an ex- 
pected swing to popular construction of private 
courses on city lawns or rear gardens. 

These booklets are being circulated largely 
through local lumber dealers, who are being 
given the primary opportunity to develop the 
business in their communities. 


es # 


New Plant to Utilize Waste 


PittspurGH, Pa., Oct. 27.—The International 
Fibre & Chemical Corporation is erecting a 
plant at Springfield, Pa. for the utilization of 
waste from woodworking plants within a radius 
of 150 miles from this city under a new pulping 
process developed by a German chemist. The 
plant will use sawdust, slabs, cuttings etc., pulp- 
ing this ‘material for the manufacture of various 
items, according to persons in contact with the 
company. 

Pulp will be produced by a method which, 
it is claimed, reduces the fittf by one-quarter 
of what it used to be. Either hardwood or soft- 
wood waste can be used, separately or mixed, 
and without the use of glues of any kind, to 
fabricate wall boards of all kinds. 

The cellulose fiber of this pulp is said to be 
longer than obtained by any other method now 
in use. The fiber can be fluffed up, for example, 
to make vermin-proof stuffing for bed mat- 
tresses and furniture. It is also claimed that a 
felt can be made from it that is better and 
cheaper than rag felt for building purposes. — 

By the application of varying processes, it 
is claimed to be possible to produce dimension 
lumber in varying degrees of hardness, in fact 
so hard as to turn the teeth of a saw. 

As a stage in the process chemicals can be 
introduced which will give the product most 
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decided fire-resistant qualities. Some samples 
look as hard as slate. A blow torch has been 
applied to them without burning through the 
material, the heat seeming rather to melt it like 
metal would be melted. 

It is stated that chemicals can be used over 
and over again until they become wholly inert. 

The source of supply has been thoroughly 
searched and backers of the plant are confident 
they can obtain all waste needed from wood- 
working plants within a radius of 150 miles of 


j h. 
Pittsburg es a 


All-Wood Septic Tank 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 27.—“An All- 
Wood Septic Tank” is the caption over “Lum- 
ber Facts No. 15,” now being distributed to 
thousands of retail dealers by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The all- 
wood tank is described as durable, inexpensive, 
quickly installed and simple and easy to con- 
struct. Plans and a bill of material are in- 
cluded. 

Dealers are adviesd to sell these tanks in the 
form of a few boards or as a complete ready- 
built unit. One lumberman last year sold 
seventy-eight of these all-wood septic tanks 
over a six-month period. 

The leaflet points out that the design shown 
can be changed in size to meet different condi- 
tions. Instructions are given for its assembly, 
the proper location of the tank and its disposal 
line with reference to the source of drinking 
water on the farm. 

* * * 


Government Buys Wooden Furniture 


Wasutnocton, D. C., Oct. 28.—The Federal 
Government has recently purchased $30,000 
worth of furniture. A large part of it is wooden 
filing cases for the Federal Trade Commission. 

Government authorities, in keeping with usual 
practice, are not expected to give a reason for 
their choice. However, it is understood that 
modern filing cases were selected because similar 
wooden cases afforded superior protection to 
valuable records during the fire in the Federal 
Trade Commission building on the Saturday 
afternoon before Labor Day. 

Wooden cases protected their contents from 
serious damage or destruction by fire, while 
metal cases through heat induction charred their 
contents and rendered them useless.. In some 
portions of the building, where destruction was 
more or less complete, of course, wooden cases 
as well as metal were destroyed. For the most 
part, however, the wooden cases preserved their 
contents, once more demonstrating the superior 
qualities of wood as an insulator. The state- 
ment has frequently been made that in case of 
severe fire the chief function of wood filing 
cases is to protect the contents, which they do 
remarkably well. 

*“* * 


Planning the Modern Office 


New York, Oct. 28.—“Planning the Modern 
Office in Wood,” published by the Wood Office 
Furniture Associates (Inc.), is an attractive 
guide for the modern business executive in 
planning his office equipment. 

Time was when almost any old corner behind 
a dingy partition would do for an office, but 
that was long ago. There is nothing musty or 
dingy about the modern business executive’s 
office. Indeed, the clothes that make the busi- 
ness man have been extended to the office in 
which he transacts his business. 

The book was published in recognition of the 
demand of the business community for a guide 
to proper office planning. It fixes the styles in 
office arrangement and at the same time explains 
them in an interesting way. 

Roger B. Whitman, close student of office ar- 
rangement, was called upon to prepare the manu- 
script for “Planning the Modern Office in 
Wood,” in order that it might be authoritative. 
He had made an intensive and extensive study 
of the effects of office furniture and its arrange- 
ment upon business men, business personnel and 
business results. Having become convinced of 


the all-round advantages to business and its 
workers of the use of wood furniture, the task 
of preparing the manuscript for the book was 
a pleasant one for Mr. Whitman. 

The quiet of wood, its friendliness, warmth, 
beauty, inspiration, its helpful psychological 
effect on workers and visitors, all find expres- 
sion in this book. It suggests the arrangement 
of office furniture for comfort, convenience, effi- 
ciency and good appearance, recommends desir- 
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Indomitable Hope 


(Editorial. comment in N. Y. Times on 
recent business conference in Chicago.] 








If anybody wanted to get a cross-section 
of the American temperament in troub- 
lous times. he could find it in the 
speeches of representative business men 
at the meeting in Chicago on Tuesday. 
Not one of them but had to report bad 
conditions at present. Prices are low, 
production has fallen off, profits are cut 
down. Yet not one of these leaders in 
industry and farming and transportation 
but struck a positive note of hopeful- 
ness. They all expect American agricul- 
ture and manufacturing and railroading 
to recover and to go on from strength to 
strength. The worse the present, the 
more glowing the future. Not a trace of 
“defeatism” appears in any of the Chi- 
cago addresses. Reading them, one is 
tempted to ask how a nation can possibly 
be beaten that extracts good cheer even 
from adversity. The whole country today 
seems to have taken for its motto or 
marching orders the swelling close of 
Shelley’s “Prometheus”: 


To hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it con- 
templates. 


This same high spirit is displayed in 
facing the problems connected with the 
victims of the temporary hard times. 
President Hoover rightly read the minds 
and hearts of his fellow-countrymen when 
he said that this nation would never 
permit those of its citizens who had, 
without fault of their own, fallen into 
“honest difficulties” to freeze or starve. 
All over the land public officials and pri- 
vate individuals and organized commit- 
tees are confidently making plans to meet 
every phase of this emergency as it arises. 
This, too, is a manifestation of the uncon- 
querable hope which is reflected in our 
common phrase: “Never say die.” 

Such resolute and cheerful fronting of 
the future, no matter what it may bring 
forth, requires, of course, intelligent di- 
rection. It must be something more than 
a proud and generous impulse. It must 
show itself a feeling ready to be trans- 
lated into action. This was one of the 
encouraging features of the speeches at 
Chicago. While there was no covering 
up of the disagreeable facts, there was 
no pretense that escape from them could 
be had except through hard work prop- 
erly guided. Hope, like faith, without 
works is dead. It is because Americans 
are showing themselves ready to go 
through the necessary grind of depression 
that their courage and hopefulness in the 
midst of misfortunes must be accounted 
more than an empty gesture. Their spirit 
will not be broken because they are so 
firmly resolved not to let it be. 


able selections and pictures highly attractive and 
truly beautiful office appointments in wood. 

Likewise it glorifies for the wood office furni- 
ture distributer the product which he handles 
as no other publication has yet done. 

Headquarters of Wood Office Furniture Asso- 
ciates (Inc.), is at 645 Graybar Building, New 
York City. Communication can be had, also, 
through the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association with headquarters in the Transpor- 
tation Building, Washington, D. C. 





Opposed to Russian Importations 


MeEmpHis, TEeNN., Oct. 28.—Opposition to the 
importation of Russian convict-made woods to 
the United States was expressed by the mem- 
bership of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
at its last regular meeting held last Thursday 
at the Hotel Gayoso. The opposition was in 
the form of a resolution which was prepared 
and submitted by George C. Eheman, vice 
chairman of the trade extension committee of 
the club, and was unanimously passed. J. R. 
McFadden, president of the club, presided at 
the meeting. 

D. R. Brewster, district manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
made a short talk telling further of the work 
of the trade extension committee, and also of 
the work being done by the National: 

The resolution in reference to Rusian lumber, 
as adopted by the club, follows: 

WHEREAS, The importation of convict-made or 
nationally subsidized lumber from Russia 
threatens to injure the market in the United 
States for lumber of domestic manufacture and 
create additional unemployment in the lumber 
industry, and 

WHEREAS, The Tariff Act of 1930 prohibits, 
under Section 307, the importation of convict- 
made goods, and requires, under Section 303, the 
imposition of special compensating import 
duties on products produced under Government 
grants or bounties, and 

WHERBAS, Information now in possession of 
the secretary of the Treasury is sufficient to 
show the extensive and general use of convict- 
labor in the logging camps and sawmills of 
North Russia, from which section considerable 
shipments of lumber have recently been imported 
into the United States, and 

WHEREAS, The Soviet Government of Russia 
is known to be furnishing grants and bounties 
in the form of free timber, free plants and 
equipment, free transportation, and subsidized 
or conscript labor for the manufacture of lum- 
ber in various parts of Soviet Russia, therefore 
be it ' 

Resolved, That the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis place itself on record in favor of the 
prompt adoption of effective regulations by the 
secretary of the Treasury, prohibiting the 
further importation of lumber manufactured in 
Soviet Russia, unless acceptable proof be fur- 
nished by the importer that the particular lum- 
ber he seeks to import has been produced, con- 
trary to the general practice, wholly by free 
labor; and be it further 


Resolved, That the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis urges the early formulation by the 
secretary of the Treasury of regulations for the 
imposition of the additional compensatory duties 
provided by law on lumber, imported from 
Soviet Russia or other foreign country, that may 
have been produced by free labor, but that has 
been given the advantage of government grants 
or bounties sufficient to permit the sale of such 
lumber in the United States at prices below the 
domestic cost of manufacture; and be it further 


Resolved, That the secretary of the club be 
instructed to forward a copy of this resolution 
to the secretary of the Treasury, to the mem- 
bers of Congress from the sixteen southern 
States, and to other lumber organizations 
throughout the country, as a justifiable protest 
against further delay in enforcing the provisions 
of the law intended* by Congress to protect 
American industries against unfair foreign com- 
petition. 





Aut Jorn IN 
A dime a day, so experts say, 
Will make all business hum. , 
Who'll spend a dime from time to time? 
It seems a modest sum. 
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Producing Quality Cali- 
fornia Pine Lumber 


SpraGue River, Ore., Oct. 25.—During the 
last two or three years several sales of Cali- 
fornia white pine (Pinus ponderosa) stumpage 
have been made in the Klamath Falls district 
at unprecedented prices for this species of tim- 
ber. Many of these sales were made from 
Klamath Indian reservation land by the United 
States Government and the high prices paid by 
seasoned operators, many of them with years 











Fred Madigan, woods superintendent of the 
Crater Lake Lumber Co. He introduced long 
logs in California white pine operations 


of experience, operating in this particular dis- 
trict, have caused considerable comment among 
lumbermen throughout the West. 

What is known as the Klamath Falls district, 
extending down through central Oregon well 
into California, comprises probably the most 
important remaining stand of soft pine timber 
in the United States. Unquestionably one of the 
most important factors in determining the price 
for this timber was the quality of the lumber 
produced from it. Klamath reservation timber 
has an unimpeachable reputation for quality 
and texture. Because the pine of the Klamath 
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Falls district runs some- 
what smaller and sound- 
er than that of the Cali- 
fornia districts to the 
South, common of the 
highest value is pro- 
duced from it. Mills in 
this district are cutting 
more 1-inch common 
than in the past, with 
gratifying results. 
Klamath Falls is com- 
ing more and more to 
be recognized as an im- 
portant center in the 
pine industry. The nor- 











mal production annual- 
ly of the district from 
Sprague River on the 
south to Modoc Point or Pine Ridge on the 
north is 750,000,000 feet. This production fig- 
ure is based on past performance of the mills 
in this district. 

A short time ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
carried an announcement to the effect that the 
Crater Lake Lumber Co., of Sprague River, 
had been organized by a well known Inland 
Empire operator, Huntington Taylor, who for 
many years was manager of the Edward Rut- 
ledge Timber Co. at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. The 
Crater Lake Lumber Co. took over the mill and 
timber of the ‘Lorenz Lumber Co. at Sprague 
River, including the Klamath Indian units 
known as Cherry Creek, Rock Creek and 
Whiskey Creek units. This new company has 
made a remarkable record even in the face of 
an unprecedented depression. 

To make up a successful lumber manufactur- 
ing business, several things are required, prac- 
tically all of which might be covered as follows: 
Management, intelligent operating and selling 
backed up by high quality raw material. All of 
these elements that make for success seem to be 
present 100 percent with the Crater Lake Lum- 
ber Co. 

For management there is in charge of the 
company Huntington Taylor, for many years 
one of the most highly respected operators in 
the Inland Empire, and as his chief lieutenants, 
C. A. Fuller, formerly with the Winton Lum- 
ber Co., Rose Lake, Idaho, who has charge of 
the sawmill plant, and Fred Madigan, well 
known Pacific coast logger, who has super- 
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Seed trees left for reforestation in perpetual operation plan 


vision of the company’s woods operation. 

The sawmill, with a 9-foot Prescott band mill 
equipped with Martin air dogs and the usual 
complementary equipment such as_ edgers, 
slashers, automatic trimmers, etc., has an an- 
nual capacity of 30,000,000 feet. 

One of the interesting features of this com- 
pany’s operations is its logging, where Fred 
Madigan, graduate logging engineer of the 
University of Washington forestry school, class 
of 1916, is logging pine timber by long log 
methods. Mr. Madigan is believed to be the 
first man to introduce long logging into the 
pine district, although this method has been used 
to a considerable extent in the Douglas fir dis- 
tricts of the Northwest. 

Using three “Caterpillar” tractors for skidding, 
loading with an American 25-ton locomotive 
crane, the logging division is delivering to the 
mill 150,000 feet of logs daily, with a crew of 
60 including the cook house crew. One 67-ton 
Baldwin saddle tank locomotive does the rail- 
roading with a 10-mile haul to the log pond. 

Logging on Indian units is carried on under 
Government supervision on the basis of a 60- 
year cycle perpetual operation. According to 
Government regulations, seed trees are left and 
brush piled, to insure effectual reforesation. 

The piece average of logs delivered to the 
pond is about 800 feet. Logs are bucked to 
proper length at the mill with a power saw. 
Much of this company’s timber is of a type that 
develops small, sound-knot common of an ex- 
cellent and desirable quality. 








At Sprague River, Ore., the Crater Lake Lumber Co. is successfully using a 25-ton American Hoist & Derrick Co. locomotive crane for 
loading its cars with logs. This is a novel way of handling pine logging. With the use of this crane, the loading is expeditiously done and 


most of the logs are handled in full tree length. 
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A Plan for Relieving Business Stagnation 


LouisvitLe, Ky., Oct. 27.—A plan for reliev- 
ing unemployment and business stagnation has 
been suggested in a letter written by the Men- 
gel Co., of this city, and a statement issued by 
that concern to a local newspaper. This letter 
reads as follows: 

This company pledges itself to give employ- 
ment from Dec. 1 to Dec. 31, 1930, in its man- 
ufacturing, office and shipping departments, to 
a personnel equal to that employed in the 
same departments from Dec. 1 to Dec. 31, 
1929, and to pay to such personnel in compen- 
sation an aggregate amount not less than was 
earned by them during the 1929 period. 

This plan will become effective by us if 
there is a reasonably favorable response of 
similar action by the competing and consum- 
ing firms to whom this letter is addressed. 
The reasons for such a letter are obvious. 
But it may be in order to say that if the pres- 
ent business condition is a state of mind, such 
action on our part and your part will improve 
the state of mind. 

If the present business condition is a state 
of fact, the adoption of this plan by the ma- 
jority of manufacturers of America will help 
to correct the adverse facts. 

It is possible that the increased employment 
which would result would so stimulate busi- 
ness aS to make it not only possible but profit- 
able to employ beyond Dec. 31, 1930, a large 


Sorting for 


Good equipment can give its best results 
only when it is used in the most efficient man- 
ner. Lack of proper sorting is often a severe 
handicap upon the dry kilns and planing mill, 
and therefore this subject deserves more atten- 
tion than it usually receives. 

The convenient sorting of lumber for grade, 
thickness and 
length is of course 
the primary ob- 
jective in decid- 
ing upon the 
length of the 
green chains, but 
it is an unfortu- 
nate fact that in 
many sawmills 
the green chains 
are far too short 
to permit ade- 
quate sorting. 
Poor sorting has 
therefore been 
noted as a major 





portion of the men restored to the payroll. 

It would certainly have the effect of pro- 
viding many hundreds of thousands of unem- 
ployed people an opportunity to happily cele- 
brate the Christmas season, and to enter into 
the long and cold winter with some money in 
their pockets. 

While this paragraph may not be practi- 
cally applied to all firms addressed, it is the 
purpose of this company to insist that every 
employee on its payroll purchase, during De- 





A Classified Ad in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will sell anything used 
in the lumber business. 





cember, some article of furniture, radio or 
musical instrument amounting to not less than 
$5 and that every employee, who under this 
arrangement received an increase in salary 
(due to reinstatement of the 1929 basis), must 
invest not less than 50 percent of said increase 
in some article of furniture, radio or musical 


instrument, and that a memorandum bill from 
a retail store must be presented proving this 
purchase before salaries or wages are paid in 
full for the month. The furniture and musi- 
cal instrument industries have been singled 
out for this consideration because the pros- 
perity of this company is dependent upon the 
prosperity of the furniture and musical in- 
strument trade. 

We will be pleased to have a prompt re- 
sponse from you by wire or mail indicating 
whether or not this plan, or any modification, 
is applied to your plant. 

May we also ask (if this plan appeals to 
you) that you address a similar letter to the 
consumers to whom your products are sold, as 
well as to fifty unallied manufacturers of na- 
tional prominence located in the United States 
at large, and not less than twenty-five trade 
associations throughout this country. 

A copy of: this letter is being sent to the 
principal woodworking and furniture trades in 
the United States, as well as the wholesale 
and retail furniture associations, to many na- 
tionally known manufacturers, to the boards 
of trade of the principal cities of the United 
States, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the Department of Commerce 
and the President of the United States. 

It is needless to say that immediate action 
is essential and must be taken in order that 
the plan may be made effective on Dec, 1. 


tj ___ More and Better Lumber and Lower Pro- 
rO it duction Costs Result From Close Sorting 


In the West, tremendous savings have been 
made by segregating stock according to moist- 
ure content, as well as grade, thickness and 
length. For example, several representative 
mills cutting Pondosa pine have applied this 
practice very intensively. In these mills, three 
groupings are usually made—the all-heartwood 
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moisture content, ranging from a normal moist- 
ure content of 40 percent to 50 percent to a 
point approaching that of a completely water- 
logged condition. The proper seasoning of the 
heavier stock is further complicated by a ten- 
dency of the wood to collapse when rapidly 
dried, and therefore the sorting of redwood for 
moisture content 
into heavy, me- 
dium and light 
weight classes 
has been stand- 
ard practice at 
large mills - for 
years. 

Similar varia- 
tions in moisture 
content are found 
in western red 
cedar, where butt 
logs may produce 
lumber or shin- 
gles that collapse 
and “washboard” 
or “crimp” when 


source of loss of Heartwood —It Dried in 30 Half Heart, Half Sap, 58 All Sap—and it took 124 ‘ : 
capacity andqual- Hours! — The initial moisture Hours!—This is the same kind Hours!—Again, the same kindof rapidly dried at 
ity of product in content of this Pondosa Pine of lumber, averaging about half lumber, but all sapwood, run- too high tempera- 
my all-heart lumber ran from 30% sapwood, and containing from ning from 140% to 190% in t " 3 
sawmills by nu- to 45%. Note the exceedingly 80% to 90% of moisture. Note moisture content. This is re- ures, an in 


merous investiga- 
tors, but as this 
loss is usually 
somewhat hidden, 
it far too often 
escapes attention 
of the mill owner. 
In the old days before haphazard yard drying 
began to yield to the more economical and ef- 
fective modern dry kilns, comparatively few 
Segregations were made, as they involved no 
particular savings, and lumber piles with porcu- 
pine rears, due to lack of sorting for length, 
were a common sight in mill yards. Losses due 
to poor or inadequate “air seasoning” were un- 
avoidable, being subject to the vagaries and 
uncertainties of the weather. 
_ With the adoption of modern kiln drying, 
it was found that many of the older losses were 
inexcusable and this discovery has led to the 
better sorting and handling of stock in many 
plants. 


Kiln, 


fast drying at the low tempera- 
ture that was used—in a Moore’s 
Reversible Cross Circulation 


that it took twice as long to dry 
as the heart stock, due to the 
wet sapwood that was present. 


These three charts prove the big advantage of better sorting and the basic principle involved can be ap- 


plied with profit in sorting almost any lumber 


lumber being pulled in the first group; the all- 
sapwood lumber in the second group, and lum- 
ber containing both heartwood and sapwood, 
or “half and half” in the third group. In the 
South, the same principle can be applied to 
advantage in the grouping of lumber cut from 
southern pine. 

Many hardwoods can be handled and dried 
with a great saving of time and money if proper 
sorting for moisture content is practiced. For 
example, the heartwood of red gum is con- 
veniently placed in one class, and the sapwood, 
or sap gum, in another. 

The redwood lumber of California when 
green exhibits extremely great variations in 


markably fast drying for such 
stock, but note that it took more 
than four times as long to dry 
as heartwood. 


western hemlock, 
where a great 
variation in 
moisture content 
occurs. 

In Douglas fir, 
as in longleaf pine, 
the variations in moisture content are less ex- 
treme, but segregation of stock on this basis 
has been found to be very profitable in the 
Douglas fir region, and smaller mills cutting 
second growth dimension sorting into heart and 
sap stock classes have given much attention.— 
From “Moore Facts” bulletin 3009, published 
by Moore Dry Kiln Co., in the interest of bet- 
ter lumber seasoning. 

—__——— 


Just So 
“Tt is now predicted that rubber will be used 
for building.” 
“We need rooms that will stretch.” 
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Jowa Trade Is On 
the Upgrade 


Those persons whose profession it is to 
analyze and map business conditions seem 
to agree upon giving Iowa a fairly high rat- 
ing. The Hawkeye State has had its mis- 


fortunes. During the last few years a dis- 
tressing number of banks found themselves 
unable to carry the load of farm paper 
accumulated when land prices were at the 
peak, and while it is hoped that the epidemic 
is near the end an occasional bank still 
gives up the ghost. This situation has had 
its bad effects even in communities where 
banks are perfectly solvent. F. H. Henry, 
of Belle Plaine,-widely known retailer and 
association man, told this department that 
farmers whose credit is acknowledged to be 
gilt-edged have been unable to get loans of 
even a few hundred dollars to build a barn 
or a house. 


Banking Cautions 

Whatever other explanations there may 
be for this caution in making loans, many 
bankers fear the possibility of panicky runs 
and are keeping their assets liquid. They 
carry deposits in cash or place them in 
eastern banks at a very low interest rate; 
and whatever loans they make are for short 
terms and are of a kind that can be liqui- 
dated quickly in the event of need. So the 
sound banks are not able to give the com- 
plete service that would be possible if the 
people had not become gun-shy of all 
banks; and this is keeping some solvent 
farmers from doing the building they want 
to do and that they need to do. 

The State has also suffered, along with 
the rest of the agricultural sections of the 
country, from the dry weather of the sum- 
mer. At the time these lines are written it 
is impossible to measure the effect upon 
the corn crop. It has undoubtedly been 
shortened somewhat. This shortage will, 
however, be pretty sure to strengthen the 
price; and those farmers who sell their corn 
are likely to make as good returns from 
the diminished yield as they would have 
done from a full crop. If the corn shortage 
is reflected in higher market prices for 
livestock, Iowa farmers in general are likely 
to have pretty good cash returns for the 
year’s work. 


Revival of Wood Shingles 

C. W. Burnham, of the Eclipse Lumber 
Co., Belle Plaine, says that wooden shingles 
are staging quite a come-back in these 
parts. Mr. Burnham is not unfriendly to 
manufactured shingles. They are being 
made better, give good service and look 
well on the roof. But they’ve fallen into 
bad company. The wandering roofer has 
specialized in applying them. Sometimes 
this itinerant mechanic uses a good grade, 
but often he does not. Mr. Burnham has 


found that by boosting the unquestioned 
good points of the wood shingles he can 
save a considerable part of the roofing trade 
that otherwise would slip away. 

This yard is selling large numbers of 
steel posts. In earlier days this part of the 
State had rather large stands of native 
hardwoods, and farmers cut their own posts. 
As this native timber has been used up, 
farmers have turned to steel posts, have 
found them satisfactory and easy to set. 
The yard handles the well-known Red Top 
line, which seems to be popular all through 
the middle West. Mr. Burnham also han- 
dles coal, and he tells the Realm that he 
is going to a cash basis for coal this fall. 
Cash for coal seems to be a coming idea in 


| ie dealers seem to be 
Ga} making fairly good sales 
and to be feeling fairly 
cheerful. Competition for volume 
is quite rugged, for the boys have 
wistful memories of the big sales 
shortly after the war, and anything 
less than that volume seems to be 
dispiriting. But as the months go 
along and the repair and remodel- 
ing jobs roll in to add their weight 
to sales of many small buildings 
and some houses and barns, and as 
specialties and accessories keep up 
a steady gait, the dealers in this 
great farming State between the 
big rivers are finding that sales and 
profits are showing up pretty well. 








these parts. Perhaps it was time. Coal 
credits have been abused; and many people 
who would not abuse credits in any other 
line have gotten the idea that the dealer 
ought to be thankful if he gets his coal 
money by the next fall, when the customer 
begins to need more fuel. 

Lee Nagle, of the Nagle Lumber Co., Iowa 
City, told the Realm that while volume was 
not quite up to the 1929 level he did not 
expect that it would be and was very well 
satisfied with the way the season was turn- 
ing out. 

This yard makes it a policy to handle 
high grade stock. It is not often that a 
person sees so extensive a stock of finish 
lumber in a yard having a general trade, 
and none of this finish is lower than C 
grade. The yard has also handled short 
lumber for many years. Mr. Nagle said 


Banking Conservatism and Dry 
Weather Have Been Obstacles, 
But Natural Wealth and Energy 
Are Rapidly Restoring Stability 


that in the general run of building it isn’t 
often that long pieces are needed. Time 
after time a customer asks for 16-foot 2x4’s; 
and when questioned he says readily that 
he intends to cut them in two. Asked if 
he wouldn’t be willing to take 8-foot pieces, 
he nearly always says that he is if they’re 
straight and of equal quality. Many people 
seem to have the vague idea that short 
lumber is made of scraps and inferior 
pieces. Show them shorts that are in every 
way equal in quality to the long sticks, and 
there seems no trouble about making the 
sale. The Nagle company has been buying 
8- and 10-foot lengths in straight cars for 
many years. 

Mr. Nagle handles but one brand of manu- 
factured roofing. He carries several pat- 
terns and colors; but by sticking to one 
brand he avoids the thing too often seen in 
retail yards; a great collection of odds and 
ends out of which it is hardly possible to 
salvage enough to make one large roof. 
If a customer insists upon a roof of a dif- 
ferent kind, the yard will get it. But the 
understanding is clear at the beginning 
that any left over is not returnable for 
credit. Mr. Nagle will take it back, and if 
he can sell this remnant to some one else 
he’ll credit the original buyer with the full 
amount realized. If he can’t sell it, he has 
no money invested in it. This department 
has seen many a yard with valuable storage 
space cluttered up with odds and ends of 
roofing and wall board, representing a 
heavy investment and worth, as part of the 

“stock, almost exactly nothing. 

The Realm saw Roscoe B. Ayres, of F. 
E. Ayres & Co., for but a few minutes. He 
says that farmers near Iowa City seem to 
have quite a bit of money in hand which 
they are investing in farm buildings. In 
addition to their own money they seem able 
to get loans without much trouble. As a 
result the farm trade is quite an important 
item in local business this year. One evi- 
dence of the presence of farm trade was 
the advertising and display of Ankorite 
steel posts, which are made by the Calumet 
Steel Co., Chicago. 


Insulation Sales 


W. C. Hauer, of the Hauer-Lampert Lum- 
ber Co., came originally from Wisconsin 
where winters are winters. So he brought 
with him some experience in the sale and 
use of insulation. In Wisconsin he had 


sold large quantities of Balsam Wool, espe- 
cially for the insulation of milk houses. 
These milk houses have water piped in for 
cooling milk and for washing cans and milk- 
ing machines; and one farmer told Mr. 
Hauer that his milk house, insulated with 
Balsam Wool but having no artificial heat, 
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had kept water inside the building from 
freezing when the outside temperature was 
40 degrees below zero. Surely a convincing. 
test. Mr. Hauer handles several kinds of 
insulation, Balsam Wool, Insulite, Nu-Wood, 
Celotex and the like. He has sold one job 
of US G Thermofill. This company bought 
the Wallace yard, an old established Iowa 
City plant, and took possession Jan. 1, 1930. 

As this department was piloting the offi- 
cial car over Federal highway number 20, 


up on its housing facilities. Many of the 
building permits of late have been for large 
buildings which yield little business to local 
yards. Mr. Morrill told of one structure, 
rated at more than a million dollars, for 
which he had sold a considerable part of 
the lumber used; and he stated that he’d 
rather have had a single 5-room, house job. 
There are some seven major companies, 
operating about eleven yards in the city; 
and according to his story this is at least 
twice as many yards 











Part of the long row of warehouses of the Holland Lumber Co. at Sioux 
City, lowa. This company sells paints and specialty products 


with Sioux City as the objective, we came 
up to a couple of cars that were parked to 
form a partial barrier. Out in front was a 
big sign ordering us to stop. Backing up 
the sign was a gentleman in uniform hold- 
ing an army rifle in his hands, and backing 
him up was another gentleman adorned 
with a sawed-off shotgun. Strange as it 
may seem, we stopped. In fact it didn’t 
occur to us not to stop; and only by great 
firmness and presence of mind did we keep 
the car from going into reverse. We got 
a hard looking over and were motioned on. 
It was a posse of Vigilantes out trying to 
bag some fellows who had shot up a bank 
and who were reported to be escaping in 
that general direction. We've been sus- 
pected of many things in our time, but 


‘never before of cracking a bank. These 


Hawkeye bankers have their own troubles, 
first with farm mortgages and now with 
bandits. There seems to be an epidemic 
of these raids, and Iowa bankers have 
organized and armed themselves and hold 
regular field shoots to become accustomed 
to the use of firearms; and any quiet little 
town is likely without warning to explode 
into a pitched battle. 


Sales in Three States 


Sioux City is the metropolis of northwest- 
ern Iowa and has a large trade territory 
extending into three States. Stock yards 
and packing plants and big dairy interests 
form the backbone of local business. The 
city is second in size in the State, is an 
attractive place and has a large measure 
of wealth. Business statisticians have 
marked it on their maps for many months 
with the white spot that indicates excellent 
conditions. H. A. Morrill, vice president 
and general manager of the Holland Lum- 
ber Co., tells us that volume of trade in 
most lines is satisfactory. Very few down- 
town businesses have been forced out, and 
building permits show much construction. 
There seems to be an actual or an imminent 
shortage of small houses. 

But Mr. Morrill added that these favor- 
able showings should not be interpreted to 
mean that retail lumbermen were rapidly 
getting rich. During the big years after 
the war the volume of building was large 
enough to encourage the expansion of lum- 
ber retailing, and the city rapidly caught 


as the city needs. 
There has been some 
talk of consolidation, 
but no progress has 
been made as yet. 

Some five years ago, 
the Holland Lumber 
Co. bought the big 
plant built by Thomp- 
son Yards; a splendid 
plant with excellent 
rail connections and 
consisting of eight or 
ten big warehouses. 
We noticed an inter- 
esting molding rack in one of the alleys; a 
rack consisting of horizontal bins, diamond 
shaped. One of the yard men told us that 
molding was easily handled in and out and 
that it keeps clean. The company handles 
much paint and has display and storage 
racks of Lincoln paints, made by the Lin- 
coln Paint & Color Co., both in the office 
and in one of the main alleys. A large 
stock of Four-Square lumber is carried and 
makes an attractive display in itself. Many 
specialties are displayed, including Vento 
Puttyless windows. Much use is made of 
silent salesmanship, and the principle of 
display is carried beyond the sales room 
into the main alleys. 

F. E. Johnson, manager of the Fullerton 
Lumber Co.’s Sioux City yard, mentioned 
the fact that there seems to be little un- 
employment in the city. “Lumbermen al- 
ways want more business,” he said, “but I 
guess we’re better off than a good many 
other places.” Mr. 
Johnson said that the 
modernization bureau, 
organized a year or 
so ago, had not func- 
tioned very well. No 
one seems to know 
why, for there is 
plenty of moderniza- 
tion business if own- 
ers could be convinced 
of its practicability. A 
good deal of repair 
and remodeling is be- 
ing done, but this 
work has been devel- 
oping in the old-fash- 
ioned way. There 
seems to be plenty of 
loan money, and farm- 


are not rentable now are crying out for 
modernization. 


Busy Contractors 


E. T. Lindeberg, of the Spalding-Avery 
Lumber Co., stated that business seems on 
the increase. This company was lucky dur- 
ing August in that one of its contractors 
had a big run of business; and Mr. Linde- 
berg said he thought all the yards had had 
a good trade in September. This company 
handles much clay products, including huge 
sewer tile; and it has a striking display of 
these big affairs on the parking in front of 
the office. 


The Loonan Lumber Co., of which H. G. 
Darling is manager, was giving special ad- 
vertising to various types of roofing. In 
front of the office was.an attractive little 
structure mounted on small wheels to allow 
its being wheeled into the alley at night. 
This is a display by the Henry Muhr Roof- 
ing Co., with whom the Loonan company 
works. Some hail storms early in the sea- 
son brought quite a bit of re-roofing. Some 
of the newer and heavier manufactured 
roofing stood up under the punishment of 
the hail, but the cheaper types did not. 


W. E. Beam, of the Ford Lumber Co., was 
taking advantage of the open season to 
hunt ducks. Judging by the displays of 
sporting goods in the down-town windows, 
these northwestern Iowans are enthusiastic 
nimrods. 

W. G. Lechner, of the Schoeneman Lum- 
ber Co., is a great booster for Sioux City. 
He mentioned the stock yards and the big 
trade territory that is tributary to the city; 
and he added that he hoped to spend the 
rest of his business life in this city. Its 
future, he thinks, is secure. Business has 
been increasing lately. Some new houses 
are going up, more are in prospect, and 
there has been a world of fall repair. 


The whole country, Mr. Lechner thinks, 
has been going through a period in which 
people have lost interest in their homes. 
This condition, he is sure, is not going to 








ers near the city say 


they have no trouble Zhe Walensky Lumber Co.’s plant is painted in yellow and white and 


getting sound under- 
takings financed. 

H. T. Walensky, president of the company 
that bears his name, was not at the office. 
This is a big plant, painted in a color 
scheme of yellow and white. The show 
window was given over to a coal display; 
a big chunk of coal, furnace shovels with 
the company’s telephone number and name 
stamped on the blade and the like. We 
were told here, too, that many houses that 


a large show window is given over to a display of coal 


last. Already there are some signs of 
change. 

The warehouse has a big sign in front: 
“Schoeneman Service Satisfies.” 


James E. Serven has been appointed vice 
president in charge of advertising and sales pro- 
motion of the J. A. Mahlstedt Lumber & Coal 
Co., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Fruit Trees and Fences 

Houston, Tex., Oct. 25.—After having made 
a trip into West Texas, partly through the 
territory that had been rather heavily hit by 
the drought, R. G. Hyett, secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, said that 
he was impressed with the fact that many deal- 
ers who find their volume of business declining 
are rather shutting themselves in and living 
more or less to themselves instead of making 
frequent contacts with other lumber dealers 
and with men engaged in other lines of busi- 
ness. He believes a good way to overcome this 
is for officers and directors of the association 
and leading retailers in every city and town, to 
encourage more luncheon and group meetings 
of retail lumbermen. In this connection he said: 


We are inclined to believe that lumber and 
building materials have a market value in 
every section of the State, but the retailer 
who lives to himself soon becomes unacquaint- 
ed with his local market. 


In a bulletin to the members, Mr. Hyett sug- 
gests to the dealers that they do not forget to 
make occasional calls on their farmer friends, 
even though they may already have extended 
to them full credit and can not sell them at 
this time. He says: 

The farmer is your future customer and 
your friendly acquaintance and a call now and 
then will be encouragement to him to pay you 
first. Some one is going to educate the tenant 
farmer and land owner to help make the farm 
prosperous by living at home. Few farms 
have a fence for a garden and very few have 
fruit trees. Maybe our dealers can sell the 
farmer some fruit trees as a lead to selling 
him some wood and wire fence. 


Mr. Hyett is urging a full attendance at the 
meeting of the West Texas Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, to be held at Midland on Nov. 14 and 
15. Hesays: “These boys need the attendance 
of the West Texas directors, officers, bosses 
and yard managers.” 
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This Week’s Timely Tip 


Putting “A. L.” Front Covers to Work 


A correspondent sends in the accompanying photograph, show- 
ing a portion of the office of the Jones Lumber Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. This picture has two very interesting points. One is the black- 
board seen at the right of the picture, which is one of two boards 
which the company uses for bulletining brief business messages, both 
in its own interests and those of its customers. The board seen in 
the picture has upon it a notice offering a house for sale. Recently a 
farm was sold through this medium. This service helps to build up 
good will, as the customers benefiting thereby naturally wish to show 
their appreciation. The other interesting point in this picture is indi- 





cated by the arrow and circle, which shows American Lumberman 
literature tacked up beside the office door, where everyone entering 
the office will see it. The larger sheet seen is part of the front cover 
of the American Lumberman of an issue of some months ago, headed 
“Which of These Will Be Your Choice?” presenting concise argu- 
ments for buying a home rather than merely acquiring a bunch of 
rent receipts. Incidentally, the Jones company ordered a number of 
reprints of that page and sent copies to local contractors and all 
others who might be interested in home building. One man came in 
and asked for a copy of the page to give to his daughter, saying that 
he was trying to convince her of the wisdom of building a home. 

















Saves Labor for the Housewife 


LANSING, MicH., Oct. 27.—In the Capital 
News Cooking School recently conducted here, 
Miss Louise Dixon, the demonstrator, selected 
the Curtis kitchen cabinet unit as the one best 
suited for the up-to-date housewife. These Cur- 
tis cabinets come in various combinations jp 
sections and may be assembled to suit the spe. 
cific needs and working space of any housewife, 
The chief aim of Curtis designers has been 
conservation of time and effort for the home 
maker, and the hundreds of women who at- 
tended the cooking school were able to see for 
themselves how well these designers have suc- 
ceeded. Curtis kitchen cabinet units are han- 
dled here by the Hager & Cove Lumber Co, 
and the units are stocked unpainted so that 
they may be finished to suit the individual color 
scheme employed in any kitchen. In order that 
housewives may have an opportunity to study 
combinations of the Curtis cabinets, miniature 
combinations are displayed at the office of the 
lumber company, and can be assembled to suit 
the taste of the prospective buyer. 


Will Finance Modernization Jobs 


New York, Oct. 27.—A financing plan de- 
signed to stimulate home modernization efforts 
was made known today by Herbert H. Tink- 
ham, president of the Nassau-Suffolk Lumber 
& Supply Corporation, of Amityville, L. I. Mr. 
Tinkham announced organization of the Lum- 
ber Security Corporation, formed for the pur- 
pose of making funds available for home repair- 
ing and remodeling work on a long-term basis. 

The new corporation is said to be the first 
of its kind established by a member of the 
Long Island building material industry for the 
purpose of supplying funds for reconditioning 
homes and residences on a monthly financing 
lan. 

4 The plan itself is said to be unique in that 
the partial payments may be extended over a 
period of thirty-six months and that payments 
may be made as low as ten dollars a month. 
The general practice among institutions finan- 
cing home modernization and _ reconstruction 
jobs, it is said, has been to limit the payment 
period to a two-year maximum. 

For administration of the Security Corpora- 
tion’s financing plan, local yards and offices of 
the Nassau-Suffolk Lumber & Supply Corpora- 
tion will have qualified experts on hand to make 
property surveys and to complete financial ar- 
rangements for any work undertaken. These 
offices are at Huntington, Roslyn, Smithtown, 
Wantagh, Brentwood, Westbury, Locust Valley 
and Riverhead. 

In speaking of what the work of the organ- 
ization is expected to mean to the community in 
furthering modernization work, Mr. Tinkham 
says: “There has long been a need existing 
for local financing of home modernization work 
throughout the Long Island territory; a system 
of financing which would not only take care 
of larger repair jobs, but also of the countless 
small and apparently insignificant additions and 
changes so important in obtaining maximum 
comfort and enjoyment from the home. 

“In the plan which our new Lumber Security 
Corporation now makes available, necessary 
funds can be had for every type of work along 
this line, whether it be large or small. With 
local facilities of this type now on hand, there 
is every reason to believe that the next twelve 
months will see the inauguration of one of the 
most extensive home modernization and recon- 
struction programs ever carried through in the 
history of Long Island real estate.” 

Officers of the new Lumber Security Cor- 
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einem 
poration are, besides Mr. Tinkham: Stanley A. 
Cox, vice president ; Walter R. Pettit, secretary, 
and David P. Seaman, treasurer. 





Demonstration Home Is Admired 


WorTHincTon, OxIo, Oct. 27.—The lumber 
and millwork for the beautiful new demonstra- 
tion home recently completed here, were sup- 
plied by the Creith-Potter Lumber Co. All 
materials were of the highest grade, including 
many nationally advertised products, such as 
Curtis cabinets and woodwork. 

“The demonstration home,” said Mr. Potter, 
“is of such pleasing design and has so many 
attractive and unusual features in its construc- 


New York, S. M. Seymour, Charles F. Sawyer, 
Lee B. Ewing and H. E. Vance. é 
The Celotex Co. is going forward at its es- 
tablished pace, making a material of wide 
use with conscientious regard for high 
quality and selling only to merchants of 
standing at prices that assure them of a 
profit, fortifying its business and that of its 
customers with aggressive advertising. 








Quotes Lumber by the Piece 


The Davis-Wood Lumber Co., New Orleans, 
La., finds it to be good business to price lum- 
ber by the piece—on small lots—although it 
also quotes per 100 lineal feet, and upon occa- 
sion of course will quote per thousand feet, 
board measure. The oc- 











casional buyer, desiring 
to buy, say a few pieces 
of 2x4, 12 feet long, 
finds a quoted price of 
22 cents per piece “easy 
to take,” whereas if in- 
formed that it would 
cost him “so much per 
thousand,” he might be 
scared out of buying. 
To familiarize the 
public with this system 
of pricing the Davis- 
Wood Co. recently car- 
ried a large newspaper 
advertisement headed 
“Save Money on Lum- 
ber and Know You Are 
Saving! Give Us Your 
Small Orders at These 
Lower Lumber Prices 
—Still Lower on Large 
Quantities.” 





This attractive float, designed and constructed by: the Elko Lumber Co., 
Elko, Nev., appeared in a parade held in connection with the State Live 
Stock Show recently held in that city 


Then follows the 
“Davis-Wood New 
Way Lumber Price 
Scale,” with the state- 
ment, “We stock every 





tion, that it can well be considered a worthy 
addition to the rapidly growing list of fine 
homes in and around Worthington.” 

Many visitors inspected the home and ex- 
pressed admiration of its beauty and conveni- 
ence, as well as of the excellent materials and 
good workmanship. The house has seven rooms 
and is of the English design. A unique feature 
is a two-story garage, the second story of 
which can be used for a studio or playroom. 





Tells of New Financial Program 


B. G. Dahlberg, president of the Celotex Co., 
of Chicago, in a letter to Celotex dealers, has 
advised them of action taken at a special stock- 
holders’ meeting held recently, when sharehold- 
ers gave their unanimous approval to a finan- 
cial program which will enable the company to 
carry on with greater strength than ever be- 
fore in the many fields in which its products are 
used. The message from President Dahlberg, 
as printed in the current issue of The Celotex 
News, is as follows: 

You will be interested to know that a re- 
cent meeting of Celotex stockholders gave 
approval to plans of far reaching benefit to 
The Celotex Co. and all industries and mer- 
chants who use and distribute its products. 

Increased working capital provides for an 
aggressive program in manufacturing and 
marketing and assures proper facilities for 
future expansion. The acquisition from a 
former holding company of all foreign patent 
rights and trade-marks gives The Celotex Co. 
exclusive manufacturing rights of great 
value to it in every part of the world. 

The board of directors continues to include 
the principal executives of many years’ 
standing: B. G. Dahlberg, president, T. B. 
Munroe, C. G. Muench, T. A. Burt, C. E. Sted- 
man, T. F. Kearns, and also men prominent 
and of high standing in finance and indus- 
try: C. S. Mott, vice-president and director 
of General Motors, C. M. Miller and W. J. K. 
Vanston of White, Weld & Co., H. C. Adler 
of Reed Adler & Co., H. S. Covington, C. R. 
Bitting, W. S. Gray, jr., vice-president of 
the Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co. of 


lumber item needed to 
build homes—prices shown are for each piece.” 
Then follows the tabulated list of a dozen or 
more of the more commonly used items of lum- 
ber, in various sizes and lengths, the “per piece” 
price of each being appended. 

“When You Change Lumbermen, We Invite 
Your Account,” the ad ends, this slogan ap- 
pearing just beneath the firm’s signature and 
telephone number. 





D. H. Crowe tt, for the last four years man- 
ager of the local branch of the Higginbotham- 
Bartlett Co., at Hale Center, Tex., has resigned 
that position, and been succeeded by A. K. Ram- 
sey of Plainview, Tex. 


Urges Repairs and Remodeling Now 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 28.—In every town 
in the country there are from 5 to 5,000 resi- 
dences that need odd jobs of repair work. Put 
idle men to work doing these odd jobs and un- 
employment will vanish. Money will be put 
into circulation. Prosperity will return. 

Thus A. J. Rector, president of the Builders’ 
Association of Kansas City, outlined to the as- 
sociation at a meeting last night his plan to ap- 
point at once a committee of three members to 
enlist the support of the business men of the 
city in support of a program to reduce unem- 
ployment and speed up the return of prosperity. 

A survey of Kansas City would show that 
the upkeep of 5,000 residences had been neg- 
lected, Mr. Rector estimated. 

“If every one of them required only a small 
repair,” he said, “the seemingly small job on 
each house would give employment for an hour 
or more to 5,000 men. 

“But it is safe to say that each of the 5,000 
residences will need more attention than that— 
a day’s work, a few days’ work or a week’s 
work. That would mount into high figures 
when measured by men employed and dollars 
going into hands where they are needed for the 
sustenance of a family.” 

The rehabilitation program, Mr. Rector con- 
tinued, should include business buildings. 





Portrays Charm of Plank Floors 


A beautiful new booklet designed for the in- 
formation of architects, builders, lumber dealers 
and others interested in fine home interiors, is 
entitled “Plank Floors as Crafted by Bruce.” 
It is issued by the E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., and describes the various types of plank 
flooring produced by that company. The beau- 
tiful illustrations, several of them in full color, 
will delight all lovers of beautiful home in- 
teriors, and particularly all admirers of fine 
wood floors. 

These pictures convey a vivid impression of 
the beautiful effects obtained by use of oak 
plank floors, laid in random widths and lengths, 
or for the more formal interior, in equal widths. 
The showing, however, is not limited to homes, 
a number of interiors of offices and clubs being 
shown, all floored with solid oak planks. 

The booklet, which is of generous size— 
measuring 842 inches by 11 inches, and con- 
taining 16 pages—is a valuable and most attrac- 
tive addition to the growing supply of litera- 
ture dedicated to the idea of making beautiful 
homes still more beautiful by the use of wood 
in the many attractive forms in which that 
material is now available to the architect and 
home builder. 








ALL ' 
CERTIFIED © 


MERRY 


Christmas is coming—which means that lumber retailers having show windows should be planning 
attractive displays, suited to the holiday season. Here is an excellent suggestion, in the form of a 
hitherto unpublished photograph showing a Christmas display which the Union.City Lumber Co., 


Union City, Tenn., designed and executed for its display window last season. 


This display occu- 


pied the window for a week or two preceding Christmas and was very favorably commented upon. 
The display featured the company’s plan for selling certified homes on monthly payments 
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Storm Sash Save Fuel and Protect Health 


One of the most peculiar taxes that history 
records was the window tax, first levied in 
the reign of William III of England, and which 
was not repealed until 1851. All houses having 
more than six windows, and all with fancy or 
ornamental windows, were taxed according to 
the social standing of the owners. Two or 
more panes of glass in a sash called for a tax, 
and a bay window was assessed very heavily. 
People tried to dodge such taxation, and in 
doing so gave to the world some new ideas of 
lighting. For example, they made windows 
large enough to light two rooms, the partition 
between the rooms coming to the middle of the 
window. Storekeepers put in very large win- 
dows, in order to keep down the total number, 
and from that fact may be traced the immense 
show windows of today. House windows had 
panes that were two or three times as large as 
those used before the tax was imposed, from 
which came the large panes of today. 

All of that is in the past. No one today is 
taxed for the glass in his .home—but a great 
many people are being taxed, and heavily, for 
jar Jack of sufficient glass. How is that, you 
ask? 

One form that this taxation takes is that 
of fuel bills that are much larger than they 
need to be because of so much of the heat gen- 
erated escaping through the extensive window 
area. Admittedly, the numerous and large win- 
dows found in the modern home contribute a 
great deal to the brightness and cheerfulness of 
that home, but at the same time they leave a 
considerable area of the walls without insula- 
tion. Here is the vulnerable spot—or spots— 
through which the heat generated by expensive 
fuel constantly seeps away, unless prevented by 
winter windows, or storm sash as they are 
commonly called. In view of the great sav- 


ing, and the added health protection afforded by 
their use, it is astonishing how many homes 
still are without this essential provision, in 
which fact of course lies a seasonable sales 
opportunity for lumber dealers. 

Another and even more costly form of the 
present day taxation—not upon window glass, 
but upon the lack of it in a certain form—is 
that of doctors’ bills and mental worry result- 
ing from colds, which 
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Various types of insulation material have been 
perfected and are readily available for sealing 
the walls and roofs of a home—and their use 
can not be too strongly advocated—but the 
protection which they provide, valuable as it is, 
is not complete, for the reason just stated; 
namely, that a large proportion of the wall 
area is composed of windows. These vulner- 
able spaces, however, may be effectually in- 
sulated by the use of winter windows. These 
provide protection against the entrance of cold 


air, the dead air space between the inner wip. 
dow and the winter window being practically q 
non-conductor of heat. 

Winter windows also eliminate the frosting 
of windows, thus making the home more pleas. 
ant, as well as more comfortable, by the admis. 
sion of full light and the protection of clear 
vision. On the other hand, winter windows or 
storm sash do not interfere with ventilation, 
Improved hardware now in use, adapted to 
winter windows, makes it possible to open or 
close them with the greatest ease, so that ven. 
tilation whenever desired may be obtained as 
simply as by raising a window. 

It has been actually proved by tests of the 
United States Bureau of Standards, and by the 
testimonials of many users, that fuel savings 
effected by the use of winter windows run from 
10 to 25 percent, an item well worth saving, 
especially as winter windows yield dividends in 
so many other respects, guarding the health of 
the family by shutting out drafts and assuring 
uniform temperatures throughout the house, 
keeping out dirt and soot, eliminating the an- 
noyance of frosted windows and the soiling of 
curtains and drapes. 

The months of fall and early winter are the 
logical: season for dealers to push the sale of 
winter windows with best results, as but little 
argument is needed to convince the householder 
of the desirability of guarding against the cold 
currents that already are finding their way 
into the house, unless it is thus protected. 

The Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, has prepared a very attractive illustrated 
booklet containing data as to fuel savings ef- 
fected by the use of winter windows, as well 
as other sales arguments which can hardly help 
but spur to action the owner whose home is 
without this necessary protection. 


How Home Modernization Helps Business 


StoucutTon, Mass., Oct. 27.—The second an- 
nual modernization banquet of the Norfolk 
Lumber Co., this city, took place on the eve- 
ning of Friday, Oct. 10, and was an event of 
far-reaching interest. About 200 men who are 
connected in one way or another with the pro- 
motion of home building and modernization were 
the guests of the company. These included 
contractors, builders, lumber and material deal- 
ers, bankers and real estate men, with town 
officials and press representatives as special 
guests. President Charles E. Dodge of the 
lumber company was the genial and hospitable 
host of the occasion. 

The guests gathered at the company’s yard 
at about 5 p. m. and inspected a miniature 
model home which has been constructed there 
for the purpose of demonstrating the many 
different varieties of shingles and roof cover- 
ing which the company carries in stock. 

A half-hour later an automobile procession of 
over 150 cars left the yard and after passing 
through the main business streets arrived at 
the Sharon Country Club. There had been ar- 
ranged there a very interesting exhibit, con- 
sisting of samples of shingles and other ma- 
terials, and many photographs showing old 
homes as they appeared both before moderniza- 
tion and after that process. After inspecting 
these displays the guests gathered around a well- 
laden banquet table. 

President Dodge welcomed the guests, and in 
his opening remarks gave credit to the Weather- 
best Stained Shingle Co. as being father of the 
idea which his firm has carried out so suc- 
cessfully, and which has resulted in developing 
a large amount of modernization business. By 
his efforts he has not only secured much new 
business for his own company but has furnished 
work for the contractors, kept many people in 
town who otherwise would have bought new 


homes elsewhere, increased the selling value of 
many homes, and “dressed up” residential sec- 
tions in his home town as well as in other 
towns within a radius of 15 miles or more. 

In his opening address Mr. Dodge said in 
part: 

“Friends, gentlemen and modernizers, lend 
me your ears; I come not to bury good busi- 
ness, but to dig it up. Not only to dig it up for 
my company, but for a lot of men who need 
to have a week’s pay so that they can meet their 
honest bills.” 

Ms, Dodge then referred to the character and 
quality of the gathering, calling attention to 
the presence of a number of municipal officials 





Let a Classified Ad 
tell your story. 





from Stoughton, Canton, Randolph and Hol- 
brook, besides more than 40 officers and direc- 
tors of banks in the territory, about 60 car- 
penters and contractors, the sales manager and 
several salesmen of the Weatherbest Stained 
Shingle Co., a number of owners of other yards, 
with some of their salesmen; the secretary of 
the New England Building Supply Association; 
18 or 20 of the company’s good customers and 
14 of the company’s own men, besides the Rev. 
Harvey E. Whitcomb, of Stoughton, who deliv- 
ered the invocation, and who, Mr. Dodge said, 
was present “to keep the rest of us straight.” 
Business could be much worse, we know, 
continued Mr. Dodge, “but it could be much 
better. Many of us believe that a lot of the 
depression is in our minds, and that if we 
would talk better times it would help a lot. 
When I see the crowds going to the ball 


games, prize fights, theaters and other amuse- 
ments, I wonder why all the talk about hard 
times? We believe it is better to induce men 
who own their own homes but who are dis- 
satisfied with them, to modernize them at cost 
within their means, than to build new homes 
at a bigger price than they can swing, and 
eventually lose everything. By the moderniz- 
ing of old homes the ordinary owner gets the 
desired comfort and satisfaction; to the car- 
penter or contractor, one day’s work is as good 
as another, to the man with money to lend, 
it is a safe mortgage; it has a tendency to 
stabilize all adjacent property; to the real 
estate dealer, I must prove that he can sell 
quicker, easier and at a better profit, that it 
will not hinder his sale of new houses, but 
rather will help, because it will have a ten- 
dency to tone up the neighborhood and to set 
other owners to doing the same thing. I must 
show the manufacturer that modernizing will 
help him to sell more of his goods and, finally, 
the other dealers who are here must be con- 
vinced that it is just what is needed to take 
up the slack until the time comes when the 
Over-supply of houses has been absorbed. We 
all know that there are a lot of houses on the 
market being carried by the banks, realtors, 
speculative builders, mortgage companies and 
dealers, who are finding it a pretty big load. 
In view of the surplus of homes, I set out to 
look for another outlet; hence my plan of mod- 
ernization, and selling my plan to the home 
owners throughout the district which has been 
put into action. 

I keep my men busy year after year; I have 
not laid off a man in 16 years, but send some 
of them out on the road to sell the idea of 
modernizing the home. We have been working 
along this line for over a year and a half, and I 
feel rather proud of the results we have ob- 
tained. I know we have unearthed a lot of 
work for mechanics that might not otherwise 
have been secured. I hope that all present 
here may catch the vision and be sold on the 
idea of modernization as a good plan to pre- 
serve old homes, modernizing them to realize 
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the owners’ desires. In this way the owner 
will get value for money spent, the contractor 
and his men are kept employed, more money 
is kept in circulation, and the so called hard 
times will become a thing of the past. 


A number of others spoke briefly along the 
same line, Lawrence Power, secretary of the 
New England Building Supply Association, 
yoicing a plea for co-operation among manufac- 
turers, builders, bankers and all connected with 
the real estate market. He paid tribute to the 
business ability and enthusiasm of Mr. Dodge, 
and to his efforts to help other communities to 
create business and jobs for labor. 

H. R. Nygaard, sales manager Weatherbest 
Stained Shingle Co., reiterated the arguments 
in favor of modernization and offered the co- 
operation of his company, saying: “Take a pic- 
ture of your old home and send it to us. We 
will consider the best changes and additions, 
make a drawing for you and send it with speci- 
fications showing that you can modernize your 
old home to make it look like new, at a big 
saving as compared with the cost of building 
and carrying a new modern home.” 

Charles Parks, district salesman for the 
Weatherbest company also spoke, saying that 
business in his territory was increasing and 
that he felt decidedly optimistic as to the fu- 
ture. 


Alfred Wilbur, manager of the Taunton Lum- 
ber Co., of Brockton, paid a hearty tribute to 
Mr. Dodge for his hospitality and for the suc- 
cessful putting over of the notable piece of 
work which he has accomplished. 

Others present included C. J. Davall, New 
Bedford, representative of the Weatherbest 
Stained Shingle Co.; Benjamin McKendall, of 
the F. D. McKendall Lumber Co., Providence, 
R. I, and A. Jones, of the Dix Lumber Co., 
Boston. 


Additional Farm Building Plans 


For some time the California Redwood As- 
sociation, 24 California Street, San Francisco, 
Calif., has been issuing a series of agricultural 
bulletins designed especially to aid retail dis- 
tributers in promoting the sale of redwood. The 
latest additions to this series are Agricultural 
Bulletin No. 17, “Redwood General Utility 
Barn” on the unit system of construction; No. 
18, “Redwood Portable Poultry House”; No. 
19, “Redwood Poultry Feeder”; No. 20, “Red- 
wood Septic Tank,” and Circular No. 1, “Red- 
wood Furrow Tubes (Irrigation Pipes).” 

These bulletins, prepared under the direction 
of Max Cook, farmstead engineer of the asso- 
ciation, as supplied to the retailers are on heavy 





ledger paper, bound in flexible, pebbled leather- 
ette looseleaf binders, 9 by 11% inches. Each 
bulletin is complete in itself, showing the size, 
method of construction and use of the structure 
dealt with. For the dealer’s personal use a 
supplement to each bulletin is supplied, which 
contains a suggested lumber and cutting list 
with such additional information as is needed in 
supplying the material for the structure. The 
bulletins are used for reference in office, shop 
and yard, and many dealers have ordered them 
overprinted for farm advisers, schools, feed and 
supply houses. 

In providing these bulletins and the supple- 
ments connected with them, the California Red- 
wood Association is performing a really valu- 
able service to dealers. It is believed that up 
to the present time no more effective means of 
promoting farm sales have been found. The 
bulletins are comprehensive, simple and plain 
and, with the information supplied in the sup- 
plements, constitute a complete plan service. It 
will be to the advantage of retailers every- 
where to communicate with the California Red- 
wood Association with a view to obtaining these 
bulletins and using them effectively in promot- 
ing sales. The association has just published 
a revised and enlarged preface illustrating and 
outlining the various features of its agricul- 
tural service as developed to date. 


A Suburban Store That Gives City Service 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 27.—The increase in 
floor space to approximately 2,000 square feet, 
installation of entirely new fixtures of the lat- 
est approved type, and introduction of modern 
display and selling methods as used by the 
successful stores of the country, justified a two- 
day public reception at the Ellisville (St. Louis 
County) branch of the Julius Seidel Lumber 
Co. The doors were thrown open to customers 
and the public on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 3 
and 4, from 10 a. m. to 10 p. m. The event 
was widely advertised in the St. Louis County 
papers, and also by direct mail. 

While intensive work was done to promote 
lumber, in the way of exhibiting an attractive 
miniature village, the main issue was the ex- 
hibit of accessories to lumber in building work, 
namely: Hardware and tools as displayed in 
the most progressive city stores, with cost tags ; 
paints, enamels, brushes and other articles under 
that heading, presented by factory representa- 
tives and demonstrated. The same was the 
case with roofing material, wall board, insulat- 
ing board and plaster base, Sisalkraft etc. All 

















The Ellisville 











Showing the attractively displayed stocks of hardware, tools, paint and glass 





(St. Louis County) branch of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co. 


of these products were displayed and promoted 
with the underlying purpose of giving city serv- 
ice to the community, and to the public travers- 
ing the Manchester road, which is a State and 
National highway from St. Louis to Jefferson 
City, Sedalia and Kansas City, and also to Rolla, 
Springfield and Joplin. 

One of the most charming features was the 
permanent built-in furniture department and 
salesroom, factory representatives assisting the 
sales force in presenting the articles. All the 
furniture was finished in modernistic colors and 
was especially appealing to the ladies, who in 
this time and age are the determining factor in 
the use of paints. 

It was an advent of again giving city serv- 
ice, prices and assortment in the county, 20 
miles from the city. The attendance was large 
and enthusiastic and the officers of the com- 
pany felt well paid for their efforts. 





Erecting a Modern Mill 


Campen, N. Y., Oct. 27—The Blount Lum- 
ber Co., extensive lumber and sawmill opera- 
tor in this section, has leased property here 
and is erecting a modern electric sawmill. The 
plant will have the most modern machinery, 
with ideal shipping facilities, being located on 
the New York Central Railroad. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 27.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Oct. 18, 1930, and for 


forty-two weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 


ONE WEEK 
Softwoods: 


ee 
eee eens 


eeeee 


California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association 
California Redwood Association 


ee 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


re 


Total hardwoods 
te a Bo an os cy haa Se hae w a oe 
PORTY-TWO WEEKES 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association................0. 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
North Carolina Pine Association 
California Redwood Association 


ee 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total hardwoods 
Ct Cnt ccaenteed eww edness bebe waeews 
*Average weekly number. 


es 


No. of 











Percent Percent Percent 
Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
131 44,663,000 74 46,641,000 78 46,704,000 79 
183 112,553,000 65 105,455,000 68 113,779,000 78 
66 30,526,000 66 34,290,000 84 33,226,000 76 
24 19,026,000 55 19,016,000 89 17,235,000 85 
7 1,943,000 26 2,373,000 34 2,276,000 45 
21 813,000 27 1,430,000 65 1,120,000 45 
45 5,152,000 65 4,718,000 67 3,649,000 70 
13 6,325,000 74 6,692,000 91 5,653,000 106 
490 221,001,000 “65 220,615,000 73 223,642,000 78 
184 20,367,000 53 20,587,000 58 20,267,000 61 
21 1,225,000 44 1,962,000 42 1,245,000 26 
205 21,592,000 “53 22,549,000 56 21,512,000 57 
674 242,593,000 tok 243,164,000 71 245,154,000 75 
Mills 
Reporting* 
127 2,111,689,000 84 1,995,399,000 82 1,959,510,000 80 
183 5,604,606,000 79 5,599,529,000 78 5,354,900,000 76 
66 1,617,743,000 86 1,458,762,000 80 1,422,270,000 82 
25 800,542,000 74 $24,811,000 78 824,366,000 77 
8 194,768,000 74 163,919,000 72 156,528,009 69 
25 112,680,000 73 86,240,000 65 77,449,000 64 
46 213,603,000 75 200,267,000 81 176,617,000 69 
13 266,801,000 90 246,763,000 83 244,391,000 79 
493 10,922,432,000 80 10,575,690,000 79 10,216,031,000 77 
190 1,109,335,000 74 1,026,698,000 70 981,516,000 66 
25 223,759,000 75 148,118,000 60 119,955,000 52 
215 1,333,094,000 75 1,174,816,000 68 1,101,471,000 64 
683 12,255,526,000 80 11,750,506,000 73 11,317,502,000 76 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Oct. 27.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 


footage Oct. 18, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association... ......seeeseees 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


Southern Pine Barometer 
New Orteans, La., Oct. 27.—For the week 


ended Oct. 18, Saturday, 144 mills of total 
capacity of 16514 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 1929), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 


er 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
ecco ane 983,676,000 113,358,0 12 
--. 140 1,341,940,000 295,019,000 22 
re 80 1,337,563,000 137,722,000 10 
te 7 284,690,000 18,277,000 


6 
198 1,158,483,000 179,478,000 15 





North Carolina Pine 


Norro_k, VA., Oct. 27.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from 100 mills for the week ended 
Oct. 18: 


- Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* ...16,410,000 aa Ze ie 
AOCUAL .eocce 7,102,000 43 aa 

Shipments .... 7,397,000 45 104 ne 

OnrGeret ccccce 5,286,000 32 75 71 

Unfilled 
0 61,246,000 as ae wa 
*“Average” is of production for the last 

three years. 
tAverage of orders per mill this week 

amounted to 652,860 feet; preceding week’s 


average was 54,980. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., Oct. 27.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended Oct. 18: 


Percent 
of Ca- 

Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 44 units*.. 9,324,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 1,307,000 30,000 14 
Shipmentst ........ 2,383,000 54,000 25 
Orders receivedt -. 1,384,000 31,000 14 
Orders on hand....14,384,000 ..... oe 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 62 units*..13,076,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 1,361,000 22,000 10 
Shipments? ........ 1,725,000 28,000 13 
Orders receivedt .- 1,333,000 21,000 10 
Orders on hand..... 8,806,000 ..... 


*Daily 10-hour productive ca 
feet is considered one unit, 
is based on lumber scale. 


tLumber fabricated at mill and used in 
construction work is included in total orders 
and shipments. 


he production 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 29—The 228 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
week ended Oct. 25 reported: 

Production 119,150,000 
Shipments 105,545,000 11.42% under production 
Orders ....114,401,000 3.99% under production 


A group of 350 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows : 


Average weekly operating capacity .304,537,000 
Average weekly cut for forty-three weeks— 


I re en ee eee 209,519,000 
SD fede tn the Sih Grain erased ane eae eee 166,703,000 
Actual cut week ended Oct. 25.....139,620,000 


A group of 228 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Oct. 25 was 119,150,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
a 7a 47,096,000 41,098,000 94,021,000 
Domestic 
cargo ... 39,095,000 44,304,000 213,157,000 
Export 9,437,000 19,083,000 97,326,000 
Local 9,916,000 Oe EE 
105,544,000 114,401,000 404,504,000 


A group of 183 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 


Week 
ended Oct. Average first 43 weeks 
25, 1930 1930 1929 
Production 107,905,000 132,849,000 169,133,000 
Shipments 97,274,000 132,484,000 169,520,000 
Orders ....105,028,000 126,868,000 168,063,000 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 78.0 
for the week ended Oct. 22, 1930, from 78.4 
for the week ended Oct. 15, 1930. 





ciation : 


Percent Percent 
3-Year Actual 


Production— Cars}; Feet Ave. Prod, Output 
BVO. S FIGs cvus 69,674,670 re ane 
CS errr 47,906,322 68.76 .... 

Shipments* 2,369 49,749,000 71.40 103.85 

Orders 
Received* ....2,385 50,085,000 71.88 104.55 
On hand end 

week{t .....5,699 119,679,000 


*Orders were 100.68 percent of shipments. 


tOrders on hand at above 144 mills showed 
an increase of 0.28 percent, or 336,000 feet, 


during the week. 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 29.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Oct. 25: 


Total number of mills reporting, 92: 


Actual production for week 
Shipments 
Orders received 


Report of 66 mills: 


Operating capacity ..........secee 
Average for 3 previous years 
Actual production for week 
Report for 81 mills: 


Average production 
Unfilled orders 


re | 
| 


Identical mills reporting, 66: 
Production— 
Operating capacity ...cccsccose 
Average for 3 previous years... 


Week ended 

Oct. 25, 1930 

Actual for week... 32,292,000 
Shipments ......... 33,497,000 
Orders received .. 30,299,000 


Identical mills reporting, 37: 

Production— 

Average for 3 previous years.... 
Week ended 


Oct. 25, 1930 


Unfilled orders ..... 114,998,000 


Gross stocks on hand.1,050,280,000 


33,031,000 
35,243,000 
31,933,000 


73,823,000 
44,315,000 
32,292,000 


41,857,000 
130,650,000 
1,336,879,000 


73,823,000 
44,315,000 
Week ended 
Oct. 26, 1929 
46,331,000 
40,982,000 
32,898,000 


31,815,000 


Week ended 
Oct. 26, 1929 
91,728,000 
886,474,000 
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Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Monthly Report California Redwood 
Osuxosu, Wis., Oct. 27—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association San Francisco, Catir., Oct. 25.—The fol- 
for rts as follows September production and shipments, and stocks of Oct. 1: lowing information is summarized from the re- 
repo ports of 13 mills to the California Redwood 
S of Unsold Hardwood Stocks on Hand Oct. 1, as Reported by 24 Firms Association for the week ended Oct. 18: 
Dry Green a Dry Green Redwood ‘ ‘White- 
929° BE ius vndieemacndion 1,068,000 167,000 FAS oes nese eecececeeece 184,000 14,000 Percent of wood 
RG. cacrstwwonie 642,000 94,000 No. 1 com........:-+::+- 424,000 17,000 : , Reet, production Feet 
9 Se ’ ’ Production ..... 6,325,000 100 1,333,000 
DOES cekece+eeecne 1,468,000 258,000 Be MN ne ee ca 671,000 0 : 4 
8 No. 1 ++ , 24,000 | Shipments 6,692,000 1,615,000 
76 No. 2 COM.....-eeeeeeeee Letty rv oo Se fs a ere 287,000 22,000 a © ; . Pac seg 
Ree ere er R J - 
+4 No. . 1,566,000 77,000 Received ..... 5,653,000 eee 1,163,000 
74 5,813,000 1,218,000 Sorr ELM— ee De on ees 19,041,000 Aint 6,379,000 
70 BasswooD— | SE ri ei 3,126,000 552,000 Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
6 Key Stock .........-++.- 354,000 33,000 ee rea 1,732,000 277,000 Shipments Rtgs 
the WAS  occcccvcssccesecves 3,411,000 741,000 No. 1 COM......ssceseees 4,721,000 838,000 | Northern California* ...... 2,426,000 297,000 
8 CE a wn v6 ¥ 08 ah eee 2,521,000 cg, hr ee eee 2,744,000 591,000 | Southern California* ...... 2,439,000 Y 606,000 
No, 1 COM.....seeceeceee 5,729,000 od ng Se aa 2,219,000 Be ee er 45,000 45,000 
31 No. : INE ois: padre tlw im awione pg tte ss ype ee ee OE ook ccc ews ot eee eee SEP ete ot 1,470,000 1,620,000 
No. a eee ,045, ¥ q = PEE | dio i'bvrerud. eco aw sideie od 312,000 85,000 
6 ee, COREE asicnsees 317,000 54,000 - 14,648,000 2,990,000 6.692.000 5,653,000 
7 27,641,000 5,410,000 FAS .. 10,695,000 1,786,00 green need 
, ot, ’ ’ ’ WD cee eee e essere eseeees ’ ov, ’ ’ 0 * 7 
’ Harp MAPLE— i nS rere 7,969,000 997,000 gin tae ee 2 ee ae eerie 
FAS CeCe Ce oeRsesroeeneee bei poe ae ee a ; COM... cr cceccceves Het yes ety *+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
BEE ccc ces wecsucveees 3,195, 3, No. aii a dais we axe ee m ; a a : F 
~ No. 1 COM... ++ee sere ee 8,407,000 1,513,000 No. 3 com. Sy PO Ae 20,501,000 5,304,000 vesecliniasstnciibaneasanmdausialbimidsacions 
ON cs «: bie aaa al oe ’ ’ ’ Nos. ect. strine.... 295, 8,000 
-4 No. 3 COM, «ows eseeesrers a4, ee 2,914,000 No. 2 & better 4&6’...... 1,240,000 583,000 Pl f K tu k C ti 
* ooring s OCK wccccscvcce ’ ’ NO.  , eee ee ’ ’ 179,000 
: i, SOM Svcs ccctcces ee” | aceaue a i Le Sees: 470,000 72,000 ans lor Kentucky Vonvention 
9 46,749,000 12,259,000 75.345 -: Louisvitte, Ky., Oct. 27.—Directors of the 
9 Sort MAPLE— ; ie Oax— 15,845,000 14,922,000 | Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
7 PAS ..eeeeeeeeeee eee eens 437,000 ot ae: ee ee 116,000 78,000 | held a one-day meeting at the Brown Hotel 
Selects. 2... .eseeeeeee es 03,000 owas 104,000 43,000 | here, Oct. 23, at which time it was decided to 
SY Oh QUES 6 wosia'e due oie 1,118,000 199,000 SE VERS eget Seareenes 174,000 92,000 “ . 
36 WSs aihc anc ovens 1,644,000 265,000 No. 2 com............... 217,000 67,000 | hold the 1931 annual meeting at the Brown 
52 BF Be een vicedshaaes 327,000 i a <2 eeeneteariad 382,000 68,000 | Hotel, Louisville, on Feb. 23 to 25, dates being 
4 382 os ae selected to bring the convention to Louisville 
. 3,829,000 731,000 993,000 348,000 | during the annual Home Show, at the Jeffer- 
Unsold 1- and 2-inch Hemlock Stocks on Hand Oct. 1, 1930, by Grades (24 Firms) son County Armory, something that several 
— 1x4-inch and. wider axé-inch and wider local concerns take considerable interest in, 
ry reen ry reen ; H isiti 
r UII a seinstetiacs ed seintiennitalsinenddinsdiietiaiabedneies 2,011,000 364,000 16,756,000 _ 1,713,000 —— — brea 8 muniber ef viewing 
ID 3 caneece tte: cakacwesom cad 2'640,000 690,000 —- 16,126,000 ° 6,672,000 | lumbermen from Indiana points and elsewhere. 
- No. 2 i od Ok ove Ban ihe acs Was es alta so acatnh ik Deane aoe a 4,150,088 1,565,000 35,405,000 2,614,000 Secretary W. E. Difford remarked on the 
ge Be ere ee rere eee ee ee eae 5, é . x »456,00 7,091,000 i a 
otal De aii nee CeKKeneeew ere sicher batanearanwee 1,012,000 150,000 4,782,000 2,707,000 sare attendance of the directors “ the meet 
an CME, o: ieanbamedincdunmeoraddaintna dkee ees: 505,000 akan Seance _ ts, | ing, fourteen being on hand. Various matters 
‘000 were discussed, covering the proposed program, 
09) 16,145,000 4,411,000 91,525,000 20,797,000 | existing conditions in the trade etc. 
ed The figures for twelve months, Oct. 1, 1929, to Sept. 30, 1930, make the following percentages There was some discussion as to the matter 
Aen hy A the corresponding period of 1928-29: Production—All hardwoods, 62; hemlock, 66; | of getting up a house organ or bulletin spon- 
= all WO ipments—All hardwoods, 59; hemlock, 56; all woods, 58. sored or endorsed by the association, to carry 
mr | Statistics for September, 1930, 24 Firms Oct. 1—Unsold Hardwoods—22 Same Firms | association information, plans, district pro- 
put Producti ; Unsold c— 1930 ahi? 1929 \ | grams etc., to the members, and to better ac- 
sets Ash .. rO8e000. sn 000 108i 000 ~~ oe Dry Green quaint members of one district association with 
: a A. $7, 031, Ash 5,645,000 1,166,000 _ 3,839,000 _ 867,000 | what the other districts are doing. 
3.85 = alla 07,000 1,341,000 33,051,000 Bass 27,520,000 5,245,000 19,985,000 5,055,000 _— . 
4.55 Beh ......... LRM 290000 O20 fe ee ee eee — 
' Dt donbeaads 393,000 (635,000 19,281,000 ™— ¢ 
oats" 2 765 5 ae oly Rock 1,566,000 77,000 ‘688,000 283,000 
es Gale | 2277772 77GB GOS 606,000 63,568,000 Soft 14,588,000 2,976,000 8,355,000 2,944,000 Railroad Tells of Lumber Industry 
aw Mixed hrdwd... 11,000 214/000 vase Maple 000 11,313,000 29,056,000 13,921,000 Travelers on the Pennsylvania Railroad lines 
eet Total hrawa. 5,245,000 11,862,000 214,539,000  SOft 3,801,000 "675,000 1,908,000 1,083,000 | Fecently have Deen interested in a statement 
, Hemlock, 1&2”. 8251000 6751000 132878000 02K 935,000 265,000 1,092,000 ‘252,000 | printed on the back of the menu cards in the 
a sess ee dining cars, telling something of the impor- 
Grand totals.13,496,000 18,613,000 347,417,000 172,761,000 84,782,000 104,001,000 86,249,000 | tore to the country of the lumber industry 
' ie Unsold Stock, Oct. 1, 1930, 24 Firms Oct. 1—Unsold Hemlock—23 Identical Firms | and giving an idea also of the important part 
ee siidbtinaiaei - ——1990-———, -————1999-—_—, the lumber industry plays in the building and 
| MOOG wha dcevesmsicnes 37,955,000 , = au8 Sus 3x6 maintenance of the railroads. In this connec- 
: iain A No. 1 2,228,000 16,848,000 -. 3,138,000 14,009,000 : h ; de th “ey 
Sine Total hardwood ...............s- 214,539,000  Merch3’330'000 22'795'000 2'113,000 12'831:000 | ton, the statement is made that “In 1928 the 
fos Hemlock, 1x2-inch— No. 2 4,757,000 25,624,000 4,847,000 14,104,000 railroads bought $95,684,000 worth of cross ties 
2 ie ey i aE 107,670,000 No. : 3,508,009 51, ee eee 4,073,000 18,674,008 and $65,110,000 worth of other timber products. 
: ME cgbawauneduscedents 25,208,000 o. 4 1,103, 303, 1753, 1094, ¢ i i 
— 5 a M run.’505,000 heme 393,000 250/000 In 1929 the Pennsylvania Railroad alone bought 
ie RAE oi diisicccu nnestpetes 132,878,000 approximately 318,000,000 board feet of forest 
000 a ee rn ree 347,417,000 18,522,000 104,018,000 16,317,000 61,962,000 | products, for which it paid $11,655,000. This 
an huge volume of forest products would load a 
freight train 200 miles long; it would make 
* 21,000 5-room frame houses or build a solid 
sos Bookings 4 Percent Below Output fence § feet high around the United States. 
000 7 A further statement as to the permanence of 
000 [Special nate to Amenican Luszauan] the lumber industry is made as follows: 
Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 30.—Six hundred and forty softwood mills of eight associations Despite the earlier thoughtless waste, the 
000 for the week ended Oct. 25 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association pro- | eta of settlement came to a close, more than 
900 duction aggregating 233,524,000 feet shipments, 227,003,000 feet, and orders, 224,497,000 feet. a — — huge tracts of timber 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: ics Seg py Bey 2 SS ee ae <a 
No. of the su ply will still be ample one hundred 
Softwoods— Mills Production Shipments Orders = ; : . me 
000 Southern Pine Association.............ssseseee: 147 48,553,000 50106,000 47,481,000 ee ee SS ee eee 
000 West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. «0.0.1... 228 119,150,000 105,545,000 114,401,000 | 2nd those segregated and protected by State 
ded Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. ...... 92 33,031,000 35,243,000 31,993,000 | and Federal governments. 
929 California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn...... 24 16,705,000 19,446,000 15,842,000 The needs for lumber continue to increase 
Ae oy oy RR Be a 
000 North Carolina Pine Associationssss-srsersc 0 109 7,030,000 8,246,000 5,950,000 Serena eee ee ge ae 
, ere 2 7 5 
- - 1 6,099, 000 4,073,000 5,309,000 note, too, that lumbering today remains the 
ie iin ois innate nkder iba al 640 233,524,000 227,003,000 224,497,000 | last pioneer occupation of America. The lum- 
Hardwoods— berjack is still in the tree-top, and his work 
000 Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 2 5,885 2 2 WEF BO en UNE the Rents of lie Nemes rate 
ded Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn..... "21 = ’s27;000 2.041000 1g9S%000 | URdergo some radical and revolutionary 
,000 2,041,000 1,493,000 
929 ares change, of which no sign exists at the present 
= Totals, hardwoods........ einipaaniinnd piinwie 258 26,712,000 27,918,000 25,359,000 ' time. 
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Low Costs Encourage Building 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 25.—Home building 
costs in Seattle have decreased from 7 to 15 
percent compared with last year, according to 
a study made by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association of figures supplied by a number of 
local contracting firms and builders. This drop 
in building costs locally is in line with the de- 
crease that has occurred throughout the coun- 
try, the association stated. In some localities 
the decline is estimated to be as much as 20 
percent. Reports from various parts of the 
United States say that many people are build- 
ing now to take advantage of the abnormally 
low prices of building materials. 

The extent of the decline in building costs in 
Seattle is of particular significance, because 
building has been comparatively very active 
here during the last year and the first six 
months of 1930. Seattle was tenth among the 
eighty-five largest cities in the United States in 
the number of families provided for with new 
construction in 1929, and sixth in the list during 
the first half of 1930, according to figures com- 
piled by the Department of Labor. As the de- 
cline in prices in Seattle occurred in the face 
of active building, the decrease in building costs 
in cities where building has been less active, in 
the judgment of the association, probably is 
even greater. 

The contractors were asked to make a com- 
parison of the cost of twelve major standard 
items that would go into a small frame house. 
Labor costs were not considered except where 
they could not be separated readily from the 
cost of the items, because of the possible greater 
variability of this cost factor. 

Estimated costs for the two years were as 
follows: 





1929 1930 Decrease 
Excavation ....... $ 78 $ 65 $13 
EE Ser 312 235- 255 60- 80 
Brickwork (fire- 
SE 100 90- 95 5 
Rough lumber and 
CN $25 225- 290 32- 97 
Finish lumber .... 600 540- 570 30- 60 
BEMUGWOTO cicccces 120 110- 112 8- 10 
PRMOCOTINE 2c cccvcce 225 200- 225 25 
Sheet metal ...... 40 36- 40 4 
0 EE ae 175 158- 175 17 
i, ee 325 275- 295 30- 50 
Heating (air fur- 
OS Sear 200 175- 190 10- 25 
Plectrical fixtures. 130 125- 130 5 
Total for 12 Items $2630 $2234-2442 $188-391 


The percentage decreases in the prices of 
items used in residential construction in 1930 
as compared to a year ago, in the opinion of 
the various builders interviewed, follow: 


Percent 

Decrease 
eT eT ee oe 10 
ES ES ECS Se ey ee aye tr ® 20-25 
BPIGRWOrk (fireplace) ...cccccccscccceccs 5-10 
Rough lumber and shingles ........... 10-30 
tn DOL cid ctacaannedecoresdncd ous 5-10 
Rr ee re Tee 7- 8 
Sis eek ak ee ee eh aes ee exe e 12 
Pe. overs eeee vos tseseenne ne 10 
Nt oi oie aid adn dea eax aaemee 10 
nn er . cccamscecdeheus see 10-15 
 ccivitd nus dpb een nide ea nae skews 5-10 
Pe PN ctiteavaneedevnarion se 5 





Urges Federal Aid for Homes 


SeattLe, WasH., Oct. 25. — Efforts being 
made to obtain Federal aid for home builders 
are being called to the attention of its sub- 
scribers by the Oregon & Washington Shingle 
Association. It says: 

“Why not Federal aid for home builders? 
This idea is being fostered by retail dealers in 
competition with the chain home builders. Au- 
stralia has had this aid for a number of years, 
and it is given at present. Federal aid bills 
have been introduced in Congress on several 
occasions, only to die in committee. 

“Last January, Congressman Huddlestone, of 
Alabama, introduced a similar measure. It 
went to the committee on banking and currency, 
and Chairman McFadden has been quoted as 
saying that it would not be reported out, be- 
cause there was no public demand for it. Un- 
fortunately the prospective home builder is not 


in a position to speak loudly nor collectively. 
A little concerted action on the part of dealers 
throughout the country might make him worth 
noticing at Washington.” 





Useful Data Effectively Presented 


That instructive facts can be presented in an 
attractive way without loss of value has been 
demonstrated in a series of bulletins published 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by the Madera 
Sugar Pine Co., of Madera, Calif. The first 
sixteen numbers of the series on completion 
some months ago were issued in booklet form; 
twenty-one more of the series have just been 
brought together in a booklet, the cover of 
which is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

Volume 2 of the “King of the Pines” series 
comprises Nos. 17 to 37 inclusive, dealing 
mainly with the grades in which Madera sugar 
pine is manufactured. The volume, however, 





is much more than a book of grading rules. 
Beginning with a sketch of the history of lum- 
ber grading, which is both interesting and in- 
structive, the specifications and grades are 
treated of in successive pages. 

While grading is the major theme of the 
booklet, the author of the series of bulletins 
avails himself of the opportunity to illuminate 
his subject by intelligent comment upon the 
place that white pine long has occupied and 
still holds in construction and in other uses. 
Illustrations are aptly and freely used to am- 
plify the text and illuminate the subject. 

California sugar pine (Pinus lambertiana) 
being a true white pine, perpetuates the tradi- 
tion of northern white pine (Pinus strobus) 
and affords occasion in the booklet to treat vari- 
ous phases of grading in their historical as- 
pects. 

After all, lumber is graded primarily to se- 
cure its proper use. Therefore, in this booklet 
features of construction for which given grades 
are appropriate are described and illustrated. 
The door and the window especially have been 
described and pictured in their historical devel- 
opment. In fact, apt illustration constitutes a 
valuable feature of the series. 

Volume 2 of “The King of the Pines” con- 
sisting of 24 pages and cover, comprises a com- 
prehensive treatise on grades, in which the 
technicalities of grading have been given a 
literary setting which adds to the attractiveness 
of the subject matter without detracting from 
its practical value. Distributers and users of 
Madera sugar pine will value this booklet, copies 
of which they may obtain on request from the 
Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, Calif. 





Mill Town to Celebrate 


_ Meripran, Miss., Oct. 27.—This city, which 
is the home of a number of well known lumber 
concerns and the distributing center for an im- 
portant production of lumber from small miffs 
is preparing to forget all about its business 
troubles for three days and on Nov. 10, 11 and 
12 will dedicate its modern municipal airport 
and celebrate Armistice Day. A feature of this 
big three-day event will be an aerial celebra. 
tion in which more than 100 airplanes will par. 
ticipate and perform every feat known to ayia. 
tion. J. H. Miner, who operates here the J 
H. Miner Saw Manufacturing Co. and is 
known to practically every sawmill man in the 
South, is sending out personal invitations to 
lumbermen to visit Meridian and, help celebrate 
this event. Other business men are doing like- 
wise and it is expected that there will be a 
tremendous crowd here from all sections to 
help Meridian celebrate this important event jn 
its history. 





Resumes on 8-Hour Day 


Brevarp, N. C., Oct. 27.—Plans are being 
perfected for early resumption of operations at 
the Carr Lumber Co.’s plant at Pisgah Forest. 
The planing mill was started up recently and 
has been running full time. In making the an- 
nouncement, W. W. Croushorn, vice president 
and general manager, stated that the 8-hour day 
will be observed. The company formerly worked 
a 10-hour day, but an 8-hour day enables it to 
increase the number of its workmen. 





Highway Links Two Harbors 


ABERDEEN-HoQUIAM, WASH., Oct. 25.—The 
million dollar highway which connects Grays 
Harbor and Willapa Harbor was opened Oct. 8. 
The ceremony of cutting the barrier or ribbon 
was performed by Director of Highways Samuel 
J. Humes, acting for Gov. Hartley, who was 
unable to attend. The new highway reduces 
the distance between the two harbors from 119 
miles to 28 miles. 

A project is now under way to preserve a 
strip of timber along the highway. The plan 
has met with the approval of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. and other owners of timber, and if 
the co-operation of other owners of land can be 
secured a bill will be drafted and submitted 
when the legislature meets in Olympia, as an 
act of legislature is necessary before exchange 
of land can be made. 





Two Instructive Booklets on Saws 


A good saw in proper condition is one of the 
most useful and satisfying of woodworking tools. 
Words fail to describe a poor saw. Nearly 
everybody uses and no household should be 
without a good saw. Many households would 
be happier if a few simple facts about good 
saws were known and understood in them. 
Fortunately, boys in increasing numbers are 
learning in manual training schools about the 
use of saws and other woodworking tools, and 
the knowledge and skill they are thus gaining 
are not the least valuable part of their educa- 
tion. 

Of course the maker of a good saw wishes the 
user to enjoy the full benefit of the excellence he 
had built into the tool. That is why E. C. Atkins 
& Co., the Silver Steel Saw People, Indianapolis, 
Ind., have published their “Text-book of Atkins 
Silver Steel Saws,” especially for manual train- 
ing school students. The text of the booklet 1s 
presented largely in the form of lessons, eight 
in number. The purpose of the booklet on saws 
is indicated by its subtitle, “How to Care for 
and Use Them; for Manual Training Schools, 
Mechanics, Farmers and All Users of Saws. 
Anybody who will carefully read this booklet, 
particularly Lessons V to VIII, will not only 
be entertained but will learn more about saws 
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——————— 
and gain in appreciation of quality in them. 
Another booklet on saws published by E. C. 
Atkins & Co. is “Saw Sense,” obviously de- 
signed for carpenters. This booklet comprises 
48 pages of pictures and descriptions of many 
atterns of Atkins saws and other tools, with 
helpful information about saw filing and fitting. 
Every carpenter will find this booklet interest- 
ing and many will profit from what it teaches 
about saws. The booklet contains in addition 
much useful information in the form of tables 
and formulas about roof framing, shingling, 
lathing plastering etc., as well as forms for 
keeping the carpenter’s time and figuring his 
wages. These booklets are sent on request 
made of E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Province Uses Native Woods 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 25—A move to 
encourage the utilization of home products was 
made recently by the British Columbia Liquor 
Board when it ordered the use of British Co- 
jumbia woods only in the equipment of its 
liquor stores throughout this Province. A 
number of stores which will be renovated 
shortly will be finished with British Columbia 
woods and panelling in Douglas fir. This action 
will prove an excellent advertisement for Brit- 
ish Columbia woods, and it is hoped will serve 
to encourage the use of them in buildings and 
in homes. The board has also requested British 
distillers to ship their goods in British Colum- 
bia boxes in the future. Their doing so will 
undoubtedly mean a large increase in the box 
shook industry in this Province, and will also 
serve to advertise extensively the value of 
British Columbia box shook. 


Inquiry on Russian Importations 


Aucusta, Me., Oct. 28.—An extensive in- 
quiry into the importation of lumber from 
Soviet Russia and the effects upon American 
industry will be held here beginning Monday, 
Nov. 10, under the auspices of the Associated 
Industries of Maine. E. M. Hamlin and B. F. 
Cleaves of the organization announced in call- 
ing upon all interested persons to assist in the 
investigation, including producers and _ con- 
sumers of forest products and members of con- 
gress, that it is intended merely to determine 
the facts and that the Associated Industries of 
Maine will not attempt to influence the conclu- 
sions. An official statement points out some 
phases of the problem, particularly with ref- 
erence to pulpwood, which are to be considered, 
and which hitherto have received little attention. 
Regarding some of these viewpoints it is stated: 


It is claimed that Russia is producing and 
selling to American manufacturers vast quan- 
tities of pulpwood which is arriving by ship- 
loads at various North Atlantic ports. Our 
information leads us to believe that several 
million dollars’ worth of such pulpwood has 
been purchased and will be delivered for use 
in northern paper mills, some of which will 
be used in-Maine. Many of our Maine farm- 
ers produce relatively small quantities (some 
10 to 100 cords each) of pulpwood which is 
either taken by some individual who has a 
contract with a paper mill, or picked up 
direct by a purchaser representing the paper 
mill. These farmers rely upon this pulpwood 
as a money crop with which to pay taxes, 
make improvements, and do various other 
necessary things. It is claimed that if this 
Russian pulpwood is used to the extent in- 
dicated the market for these small farmers 
will be entirely removed. 


It also is claimed that this attempt of 
Russia to sell its wood in America is a part 
of a 5-year program to raise all the money 
possible to be used in communizing the rest 
of the world. It is claimed that this wood is 
produced under conditions that should be ab- 
horrent to Americans in that all of the labor 
from those who start at the stump and finish 
at shipside are paid but little money, are 
forced to work, and that many of the em- 
ployed are convicts. This phase of the mat- 
ter, if true, interests not only the workers 
of America but should interest us all. 


Timberland owners, woods operators, manu- 
facturers, representatives of labor, congressmen 
and the public in general are invited to attend 
the inquiry and to take whatever part they can. 





Foresees Much Modernizing 


BurFraLo, N. Y., Oct. 28.—A talk on home 
ownership was given before the loan associa- 
tions of western New York, on Oct. 22, at the 
Buffalo Club, by Holtby Myers, Los Angeles, 
president of the United States League of Build- 
ing & Loan Associations. He said that there 
are 18,000,000 families in America who do not 
own their homes and that of this number 
10,000,000 are potential home owners. He con- 
tinued : 

“The various building and loan associations 
throughout the country will place approximately 
500,000 persons in their own homes this year. 
In addition, there are about 1,000,000 homes 
that are like antiquated automobiles, obsolete. 
These homes should be modernized. The va- 
rious associations anticipate dealing with ap- 
proximately 200,000 of these, and this work 
consequently will do a great deal to aid the 
unemployment situation.” 


And Now Plywood for Sheathing 





ABERDEEN, WASH., Oct. 25.— 
Plywood sheathing is an innova- 
tion in house construction that is 
being introduced in a residence be- 
ing erected here by A. R. Wuest, 
vice president and _ production 
manager of the Harbor Plywood 
Corporation, which operates large 
plywood and door factories in this 
city. 

Some months ago the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN described in detail the 
“plywood” home erected in Ho- 
quiam, also on Grays Harbor, by 
E. W. Daniels, another officer of 
the same company. Many of the 
same principles of construction 
which were worked out in building 
the Daniels home are being adopted 
for the Wuest residence, but in 
this later house the contractor, J. 
A, Sundquist, is going even further 
in his use of plywood. 








Applying plywood sheathing for strength and insulation in Aberdeen 


(Wash.) home 


greater resistance to the racking of 
winds or storms than is offered by 
the ordinary type of wall construc- 
tion. 

Siding is applied directly to the 
sheathing and since the joints in 
the sheathing are completely sealed 
no other insulating material is re- 
quired. The air space between the 
sheathing and the inner wall, which 
will also be of plywood, gives the 
most perfect kind of insulation. 

“This type of construction,” de- 
clares Clarence George, the archi- 
tect of this house, “produces a 
wall of unusual strength and of 
such insulation qualities that it 
will be warm in winter and cool in 
summer. The saving in fuel will 
be important and the walls will be 
protected against dampness and 
wind. The use of plywood for 
sheathing saves labor and hastens 
- construction, as the large panels 





Investigation and experiment 
have convinced him that plywood 
panels for sheathing offer many 
advantages—so many in fact that 
he predicts freely that it is going 
to bring about new methods of 
residence construction. 

The panels used for sheathing in 
this house are 5-ply, 34-inch, Doug- 
las fir Harbord plywood, but where 
this thickness is not obtainable or 
where further economy is desired 
5-ply, %4-inch, is recommended as 
suitable. 

The panels are sprayed with 
boiled linseed oil and the edges 
are sealed with emulsified asphalt 
before they are nailed in place. 
They are applied directly on the 
studding and nailed securely. Be- 
cause plywood will not split, it can 
be nailed firmly and this stiffens 
the entire structure, giving it much 








Plywood sheathing in place. Note how tightly it fits and how the joints 


are sealed 


are easy to fit and apply.” 

It has been found that the 
strength of the panels and their 
freedom from splitting permits 
nailing with stronger nails, thus 
insuring great resistance to longi- 
tudinal thrust and distortion. The 
oil and asphalt treatment prevents 
any moisture absorption and the 
stability of the walis is insured by 
the fact that plywood does not 
shrink, swell or buckle. This 
would be an advantage, the con- 
tractor claims, when the interior 
walls were to be finished in plaster 
as this would help prevent crack- 
ing. In the Wuest home, how- 
ever, all inside walls and ceilings 
and most of the floors, will also be 
made of plywood. This material 
will be used in cabinet work and in 
many other places where it has 
been found advantageous. 
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SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 
25.— The good ship 
Princess Elizabeth of 
the Canadian Pacific 
Line docked at the 
Canadian Pacific dock 
here this morning at 7 
o'clock and the “Ameri- 
can Legion” of the 
Pacific Logging Con- 
gress interviewed the 
United States immigra- 
tion and customs offi- 
cials, thereby writing 
Que: the closing lines of the 
a twenty - first annual 
gathering of Pacific 
coast loggers. 

Back in 1909 a handful of interested log- 
gers of the Pacific coast gathered at the 
Forestry Building of the Atlantic-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition at Seattle to talk over 
their problems and give one another the re- 
sults of the experiences and mistakes they 
had encountered in the solution of new prob- 
lems arising in their business. Every year 
since then the gathering of the Pacific Log- 
ging Congress has made possible the writ- 
ing of the history of the logging industry of 
the Pacific Northwest during these years. 
From the beginning the congress has been 
international in character because loggers of 
British Columbia have been interested par- 
ticipants in every program. 

This year’s congress turned to British 
Columbia for its deliberations. In many 
ways this congress was radically different. 
In the first place, two days of the sessions 
were devoted seriously to logging on paper 
by all the various methods and means that 
are in vogue today. In between these two 
days of logging, however, there was one 
day of cruising. This consisted of a trip 
to Powell River, B. C., where the Powell 
River Co.’s huge paper mill is located, and 
where the loggers spent some three hours 
inspecting the sawmills, pulp mills and paper 
mills of this big operation. Then back on 
board the Princess Elizabeth, the party was 
taken up the Coast through beautiful Sey- 
mour narrows, as far north as Blinkinsop 
Bay, and then returned to Victoria, arriving 
at 7 a. m. the following morning to resume 
the logging sessions. 

This congress was notably a gathering of 
serious-minded business men, interested in 
reducing costs of operation, and in anything 
that would bring about a profit to the indus- 
try. Notwithstanding that the business and 
entertainment sessions were all held within 
the bounds of that land of the free, which 
flows with milk and honey, and other good 
things, there was fewer signs of “whoopee” 
than on any former gathering of the Pacific 
Logging Congress or any similar gathering 
of business men. 


A Notable Change in the Industry 


It is interesting to note that there has 
been a great change in the logging congress, 
not only in methods and equipment, but in 
the personnel of the loggers. These men 
came in from the woods, throughout the 
Pacific coast States and British Columbia, 
well tailored, accompanied by smartly at- 
tired ladies. The only distinguishing mark 
as contrasted to a banker’s group was the 
ruddy complexion of the outdoor man and 
the more sympathetic smile of these leaders 
of men. 

As the years have gone by, the attendants 
at the Pacific Logging Congress have grad- 
ually seen the old, hard-boiled, two-fisted 
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ideas of the so-called “practical logger” 
largely discarded. The theories of yester- 
day have become the practice of today. The 
“rule of thumb” logger has given place to 
the scientifically trained logging engineer, 
and the manufacturer of equipment has had 
to step lively, but nevertheless he has done 
a good job keeping pace with the progress 
and demands of this great industry. 

The international flavor was amplified par- 
ticularly at the delightful banquet given the 
loggers on Friday night at the Empress Ho- 
tel in Victoria. Here the principal speaker 
of the evening was Dr. Tolmie, premier of 
British Columbia, a native son of the prov- 
ince, and a man who has grown up so close 
to the industry that he understands its prob- 
lems thoroughly. 

One speaker declared that the keynote of 
this congress was that of economy or “plug- 
ging the leaks,” and it is true that this 
was the first topic under discussion and, i 
various forms, was referred to throughout 
the conference. 

The Pacific coast logger of twenty years 
ago would sneer at anything beyond a simple 
cruiser’s map. Today many operators are 
not even satisfied with a first class contour 
map, but want a relief map, in order better 
to visualize and lay out their program. And 
what would the logger of yesterday have 
said about selective logging of Douglas fir? 
The program of the twenty-first annual log- 
ging congress, however, contained no more 
interesting discussion than that on selective 
logging in the Douglas fir region. 


Officers Re-elected 


Other highlights of the discussions were 
the use of “Caterpillars” in fir, Diesel don- 
keys, accurate cost records, accident preven- 
tion, and the use of more energy and “sweat” 
in the marketing of the product. It was 
a convention unique in perhaps all the an- 
nals of history, in that no resolutions were 
passed; not even a motion was proposed. 
All the officers incumbent during the last 
year were re-elected by acclamation by the 
executive board. 

That means another business administra- 
tion under the direction of Lewis H. Mills, 


of the Crown-Willamette Co., Portland, 
Ore., with W. H. Leuthold, Deer Park, 
Wash., as vice president, and A. Whisnant, 


of Portland, Ore., secretary. The men who 
govern the congress, namely the executive 
committee, are as follows: 
President—Lewis H. Mills, Tidewater Timber 
o., Portland, Ore. 
Vice president—Walter M. Leuthold, Deer 
Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash. 


Secretary-treasurer—A. Whisnant, Portland, 
Ore. 
Executive Committee—Arizona: I. B. Koch, 


Arizona Lumber & Timber Co., Flagstaff. 

British Columbia: A. W. Deland, Powell 
River Lumber Co., Powell River, B. C.; Robert 
J. Filberg, Comox Logging & Railway Co., 
Headquarters, B. C.; Norman English, Wood 
& English (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C.; R. ¢. 
Richardson, Campbell River Lumber Co., Camp- 
bell River, B. C. 

California: C. L. Mullen, San Francisco; 
Gordon Manary, The Pacific Lumber Co., 
Scotia; T. E. Jackson, Fruit Growers’ Supply 
Co., Susanville, Calif. 

Colorado and New Mevzxico: 
New Mexico Lumber Co., McPhee, Colo. 

Idaho: C. L. Billings, Edward Rutledge Tim- 
ber Co., Coeur d’Alene; E. C. MacGregor, Boise- 
Payette Lumber Co., Boise. 

Montana: Donald MacKenzie, Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Greenough. 

Oregon: Norris Gurney, Oregon Lumber Co., 
Baker; C. H. Wheeler, C. H. Wheeler Co., Port- 
land; O. R. Miller, Koster Products Co., Port- 


John Zalaha, 


a 


land; Huntington Taylor, Crater Lake Lumber 
Co., Sprague River; A. A. Lausmann, East Side 
Logging Co., Portland. 

Washington: Roy F. Morse, Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Lonview; D. S. Denman, Crown-Wijl- 
lamette Paper Co., Cathlamet; Walter J. Ryan, 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma; W. My. 
Leuthold, Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer Park; 
Paul E. Freydig, Charles R. McCormick Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle. 

Wyoming and South Dakota: W. D. Beard- 
shear, Homestake Mining Co., Nemo, S. D. 

Ex-Officio Executive Members—E. P. Blake, 
Sequim, Wash.; J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, 
Wash.; W. W. Peed, Eureka, Calif.; A. J 


Hendry, Vancouver, B. C.; George W. John- 
son, Seattle, Wash.; L. T. Murray, Tacoma, 
Wash.; D. E. Stewart, Portland, Ore.; Minot 
Davis, Tacoma, Wash.; R. W. Vinnedge, North 
3end, Wash. 


It was apparent at the congress that pine 
operators are taking the lead in some phases 
of logging and are showing the Coast fel- 
lows many things worth while. Perhaps 
with this thought in mind the executive 
committee chose Spokane as the 1931 meet- 
ing place. 


Leave Seattle on Tuesday 


The members of the logging congress at- 
tending from the United States left Seattle 
Tuesday night, Oct. 21, on board the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, and for the following three 
days remained as guests on board this 
steamer. There were 216 loggers who left 
Seattle, this number including about a score 
of wives. They were representative of the 
pine, redwood and fir districts of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana. 

Bright and early Wednesday morning they 
were joined by the British Columbia con- 
tingent at the Empress Hotel, where the 
first and third day’s business sessions of the 
congress were held. Wednesday morning 
being the first session, it had to be opened 
in due and ancient form, as per British Co- 
lumbia custom. The loggers were sincerely 
and heartily welcomed by Victoria’s mayor, 
the Honorable H. Anscomb. 

President Lewis H. Mills presided and 
Mayor M. G. Tennant, chief executive of the 
city of Tacoma, sometimes spoken of as the 
“Lumber Capital of America,” responded to 
Mayor Anscomb’s fine words of welcome. 

Starting off the logging congress program 
President Mills brought out the fact that 
this year’s program committee had felt that 
the loggers wanted to discuss means of re- 
ducing costs, and that had caused the se- 
lection of topics along this line that ran 
through the whole meeting. President Mills 
spoke of the curtailment going on through 
the different operations and prophesied that 
ultimately could mean but one thing: namely, 
a better price for the product. 

Secretary Whisnant reduced his report to 
the shortest possible limit, and in a very 
few words described the work the congress 
had been doing during the last year, bring- 
ing out the fact that there are things to ac- 
complish between the annual sessions, and 
that the committees during the last year 
have functioned efficiently. 


Stopping the Leaks 


On President Mills’s economy program the 
first topic was “Plugging the Leaks in the 
Logging Industry” which was handled by 
Robert J. Filberg, of the Comox Logging 
& Railway Co., Comox, B. C. 

This speech was a good starter for the 
congress. It warmed and livened up the 


large audience at the very beginning. Mr. 
Filberg stated that the job of talking on this 
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subject was not one of his own choosing, but 
had rather been forced on him. He said he 
thought that President Mills had sent Secre- 
tary Whisnant around to find the logging 
camps that had the most leaks in them. 
Having found his camp they had made him 
the goat, and he was sure there were plenty 
of leaks all right. He told how he got 
busy and tried to stop a lot of these leaks. 
For example, he thought they were wasting 
oil and grease, and they might economize 
some on that. After working on this sub- 
ject pretty hard he managed to save a few 
cents’ worth of grease and oil, but the cost 
of getting out logs went up many times 
the amount he saved on the grease and oil. 

Then he started to another leak. He 
thought wire rope costs were too great. He 
finally got a rope that seemed to be doing 
pretty good work. The foreman thought he 
ought to get a new one to have ready when 
this one gave out, but he thought he could 
save some money by keeping this old rope 
going considerably longer. The rope gave 
out and they didn’t have a spare one to re- 
place it, and lost more production than the 
rope was worth. Mr. Filberg rather graphi- 
cally pointed out that economies are not 
economies unless they reduce the cost of 
putting in logs. 

In closing Mr. Filberg paid a tribute to 
the men in the woods, saying that there is 
no class of men who give more loyalty and 
effort to their employers than the boys in 
the woods. Then followed a_ sentence, 
which probably contained more real sense 
per word, than anything else that was said 
during the session. Mr. Filberg said: 

If there was as much energy and sweat 
expended in marketing the product as there 
is in putting in the logs, it would be a bet- 
ter game for all of us. 

This year’s program was divided into three 
parts, under the general heading, “Avoiding 
Unnecessary Logging Costs.” Under this 
the first section of the program came under 
the general subhead, “Before the Choker.” 
The second section subhead was “Logging 
Operation”; and the third, “General and 
Camp Problems.” 


Maps and Engineering as Cost Cutters 


The first topic in part A, “Before the 
Choker,” was: “Organizing the Engineering 
Work—Value of Map,” by E. T. Clark, Sauk 
River Lumber Co., Everett, Wash. Mr. 
Clark pointed out many instances of serious 
mistakes made because of a lack of proper 
engineering on the job. He discussed choice 
of engineers and the many details of camp 
and operating work, wherein the function- 
ing of the engineer is possible. He dis- 
cussed the use of maps, their necessity, and 
to what extent details should be carried out, 
and also the use of cost keeping systems. 

The importance of a detailed relief map 
and its advantages over the contour map 
for some kinds of operations were pointed 
out by Roy Morse, of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co, 

Lester E. Calder, West Fork Logging Co., 
Mineral, Wash., discussed “Running Cut- 
ting Lines and Picking Spar Trees.” This 
subject was discussed from the angle of 
the use of maps and advance engineering 
in preventing errors and keeping down costs. 

Paul Freydig, Charles R. McCormick 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., discussed rail- 
road construction. Mr. Freydig took the 
Stand that a logging railroad should be built 
just good enough to serve its purpose with- 
out any valueless fancy frills. From his 
experience he gave costs of various parts 





of construction. Growing popularity of the 
“Caterpillar” tractor, particularly in build- 
ing railroads, was very apparent from the 
general discussion. 

D. Denman, Crown-Willamette Co., 
Portland, Ore., expressed the opinion that 
the greatest indictment that might be made 
against northwestern loggers was their lack 
of detailed costs on railroad construction. 

It has been a pet theory of many loggers 
that in building railroad grades with power 
shovels it is cheaper to waste in the cuts 
and borrow in the fills than to haul dirt. 
Through a few cases of necessity where it 
was impossible to do this, some operators 
discovered that the industry in general had 
been deceived on this issue and that in many 
cases there was still real economy in haul- 
ing dirt from the cut to the fill, up to cer- 
tain limitations. This is one of the cases 
where proper detailed cost accounting would 
have made the generally accepted mistake 
apparent in the first place. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Immediately after lunch Wednesday after- 
noon’s session started off with a discussion 
of “Railroad Grading with ‘Caterpillar’ and 
McMillan Grader,” by E. C. MacGregor, 
Boise-Payette Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho. 
Mr. MacGregor gave the result of his expe- 
riences and cost details in this kind of work 
in pine logging country, with a formation 
generally of soft dirt. Along this line, Mr. 
MacGregor said, that by doing its own rail- 
road grading and using “Caterpillar” tractors 
and the McMillan grader in soft dirt forma- 
tion, the company had cut its former grading 
costs in half. This was where its present 
method was compared with that formerly 
used, contracting to a responsible contractor, 
who had done the work with gas shovel and 
dump carts. 

The use and abuse of inclines was the 
subject handled by Russell Mills, of the 
Sauk River Lumber Co., Everett, Wash. 
Mr. Mills handled this subject in a very 
effective manner. He pointed out that there 
have been many failures with inclines, and 
also that in many cases switch-backs have 
been built where inclines would have served 
the purpose and saved much money. His 
formula for determining where to use in- 
clines, was first, to have accurate topographi- 
cal maps whenever there was any question 
as to the manner of taking the timber off 
steep ground. Then estimated costs for each 
method which might be applicable to the 
job were prepared in advance. He said that 
advance accurate cost data are more neces- 
sary in these cases than in any other place 
in logging. Along this line he gave speci- 
fic examples of authoritative costs on cer- 
tain jobs and pointed out why inclines had 
been used, or not, as the case might be. 


Discusses Unseen Costs 


C. L. Mullen, of San Francisco, Calif., 
discussed the interesting subject of “Unseen 
Costs in Falling and Bucking.’ Mr. Mul- 
len’s statements stirred up a lot of general 
discussion. He became a target for ques- 
tions from all over the assembly. Mr. Mul- 
len claims that falling and bucking are not 
a question of equipment, as is true in many 
departments in logging, but 99 percent hu- 
man element. He suggested that the rate 
of pay should compensate efficiency and pen- 
alize the lack of it. He particularly stressed 
elimination of the production of cull logs, 
and emphasized the importance of breakage. 

“Falling and Bucking Studies in the Doug- 


las Fir Region” was the 
subject of a paper by 
W. H. Gibbons, United 
States Forest Service, 
Portland, Ore. Mr. 
Gibbons announced that 
the Forest Service is 
making detailed studies 
of falling and bucking 
in the Douglas fir 
region, but that it has 
not progressed far 
enough to announce any 
conclusion. The pri- 
mary purpose of the 
study is to gather data 
that may reduce timber 
losses. It is quite evi- 
dent that much loss from breakage is due to 
improper falling. 


Logging Losses Eat Up Profits 


_ The great economies possible through selec- 
tive logging were shown by Prof. Axel Bran- 
strom, of the University of Washington. His 
paper aroused much discussion and some doubts. 
Selective logging has generally been considered 
impossible in the Pacific Northwest, but the 
use of the Caterpillar tractor is increasing the 
trend toward it. The effect of log size on 
profits received chief emphasis by Prof. 
Branstrom, and his analysis of the Pacific 
Coast situation will remind the student of 
logging of the studies presented in the pages 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by W. W. Ashe, 
L. H. Street and V. H. Sonderegger. Prof. 
Branstrom concentrated on the cost of the 
log, and based his remarks on a study of two 
sections of timber of the West Fork Logging 
Co. 

Stumpage Costs Not in Logging Equation 

In the Pacific Northwest, he said, much 
logging is done with the professed purpose of 
recovering stumpage costs. In a humorous 
way he pointed out that the timber owner 
accuses the merchantable timber of being in 
possession of much of the company’s funds, 
and proceeds to a summary clean-up of 
everything in sight—his simple, but mislead- 
ing, idea being that if he divides the total 
investment in a tract by the total feet of 
stumpage on it, the result will give him the 
value of each and every foot of lumber on 
the tract. The error in this line of reasoning 
is that stumpage costs do not enter into the 
logging equation at all. 

Market Value Less Costs Gives Stumpage 


Fundamental horse sense is that stumpage 
value equals market value of logs, minus the 
cost of logging. When from the market value 
of the log is deducted the cost of producing 
it, the remainder represents the stumpage 
value. This value after conversion into logs 
is the only value with which the industry is 
vitally concerned. And the point of Mr. 
Branstrom’s study is that this value may be 
either positive or negative—some parts of a 
timber stand may yield greater value than it 
costs to log them, and others may yield less. 
If the tract is considered as an undivided 
whole, the gains from cutting parts that re- 
turn more than logging costs may be greatly 
diminished by the losses from cutting parts 
that return less than costs. 


Bunching Profitable and Unprofitable Areas 


A map, No. 1, of about two sections of the 
West Fork Logging Co. limits, was presented 
to his audience by Prof. Branstrom. It had 
colored areas which represented a stand of 
about 50,000,000 feet. Analysis of this was 
based on the 1929 log market. Logging the 
tract as a whole would return all logging 
costs, including profit requirements of a self- 
supporting business, and in addition would 
recover a stumpage value per thousand of 
$2.25—$1 for hemlock and $3 for fir or 
cedar, using a customary classification—so 
that the tract as a whole would have a stump- 
age value of $110,000. Prof. Branstrom then 
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presented Map No. 2, which had a colored area 
only 25 percent as large as that on Map No. 1, 
but included all the area that it would be 
profitable to log, containing 24,000,000 feet. 


Logging this smaller area on Map No. 2 
would return a net conversion value of 
200,000. The rest of the area shown on Map 


No. 1, or 75 percent of it, would cost $90,000 
more to log than it would return in conversion 
value. When the tract is logged as a whole, 
this loss of $90,000 is bunched with the profit 
of $200,000, and the result is a net gain of 
$110,000 only. Both valuations, for ordinary 
logging and selective logging, relied on iden- 
tically the same log values, quantities and 
cost figures. The basis of the cost figures 
applied to the West Fork stand was estab- 
lished by time studies and by analysis of 
logging cost records. Separate studies were 
made of cold decking, swinging and yarding 
and loading at the track machines, one of 
which is a 12 by 14 high-lead unit, the other 
a Washington slack-line skidder. ‘ 


Two-thirds of Logs Produced at Loss 


The spread in net conversion value, obtained 
by deducting logging costs from logging 
values, is very great, said Prof. Branstrom, 
running from plus $13 to minus $10 for different 
settings. The Pacific Coast logging industry, 
he said, suffers a direct loss of $2 to $5 a 
thousand feet on the total annual production 
when compared to the results which might 
be obtained by selective logging, for about 
two-thirds of the total log production in the 
Douglas fir region is at an actual loss, even 
though allowance is made for the fact that 
much timber which, through the assumption 
of all the costs of logging it, is actually har- 
vested at a loss, becomes profitable, through 
the production of intermixed or related timber 
or by-products, by virtue of the fact that the 
other products bear a part of the costs. 


Don’t Burn Fingers on Negative Values 


Refuse to burn your fingers, he advised, if 
the conversion value is negative. The con- 
version value is the only value that can be 
relied on for profitable guidance in running 
the business, in planning the logging opera- 
tion, in deciding where to log, when to log, 
what to log and why to log. The selective 
logging policy aims to avoid the cutting of 
timber in those cases where it will cause the 
owner a loss. It applies everywhere that 
timber grows, though there are wide varia- 
tions in the net conversion values or relative 
earning power, caused by size, quality and 
accessibility. The principles of selective log- 
ging were well understood and faithfully fol- 
lowed by the old-time bull team logger, but 
tend to become lost sight of because the 
logging business has become so involved. 


Savings Spectacular on Low Log Values 


A higher value base, said Prof. Branstrom, 
is quite immaterial to the selective logging 
scheme. Even in Europe, where the value 
basis is sufficiently high to lift every knot 
and sliver into the profitable class, selective 
logging is practiced. The selection of areas 
and trees to be cut is made before the ax is 
set in motion. After the ax has done its 
work, the value base becomes a determining 
factor, a higher value base raising the top 
diameter, or log sizes, and hence increasing 
the amount of wood volume that may be profit- 
ably utilized from a given area, of any species 
or quality or in any certain tree. When the 
value base is low, however, negative values 
are of more frequent occurrence, and hence 
the savings made by selective logging practice 
are more spectacular. 

The size of the log, said Prof. Branstrom, is 
the potent factor in determining logging costs. 
Variations in cost arising from differences in 
topography, yarding distance etc. may be 
largely confined to the direct cost of cold 
decking, a relatively small item in total cost. 
Irrespective of the efficiency of the operation, 
the log size has full force in determining the 
board foot cost at the intake, and in conse- 
quence in determining all costs that are re- 
lated to the board foot output. 

Yarding and Loading Cost Depends on Log Size 

In direct yarding and loading, the effect of 
log size is striking, for these costs are about 
so much per piece irrespective of the board 
foot content. Smaller variations are inversely 
proportional to log size. For larger variations, 
this statement would not quite hold, for three 
small 200-foot logs would cost as much for 
yarding and loading as would two large logs 
in the 2,000-foot class. The work performed 
by a side is therefore more fairly measured 
by number of pieces handled, than by board 


foot output, as it requires only as much work 
to handle one 5,000-foot log as to handle three 
small logs of 200- to 400-foot content, or as 
much to handle one 3,000-foot log as to handle 
two small logs. When the average log size is 
800 board feet, then, depending on the amount 
of variation around that average size, the re- 
sultant cost of yarding and loading, per thou- 
sand board feet, would be from $1 to $7.a 
thousand. To the variation in loading output 
of a side, a number of other items of cost 
are directly responsive, among them railroad 
transportation, track maintenance, supervision, 
camp expense, wire rope, insurance, shutdown 
and fire reserve, industrial insurance, office 
expense, gross profit requirements etc. The 
average yarding and loading cost for the in- 
dustry as compiled from figures reported by 
members of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, for an average log size of 800 board 
feet, is something like $7 a thousand, and it 
represents a variation in cost from $3.35 for 
the 2,000-foot log, to $22 a thousand for the 
200-foot log. It does not cover the cost of 
falling and bucking, rigging up and moving, 
railroad construction or common _ carrier 
freight charges, 


Palling and Bucking Also Vary With Log Size 


Cost of falling and bucking varies also with 
the size of the log, and per thousand board 
feet is three times as much for a 200-foot log 
as for a 1,200-foot log, in a particular case 
ranging from 80 cents a thousand for the 
small size, to over $2 for the large size log. 

For the two cost groups dealt with, varying 
with the size of the log—yarding and loading, 
and falling and bucking—the total variation 
would be from $4.25 for the larger log to $24 
for the smaller. The remaining items of cost, 
Prof. Branstrom added, have not any known 
relation to log size. 

Low log value, he finally pointed out, goes 
with high logging cost, for logs below 400-foot 
content generally grade nothing above No. 3. 
And, conversely, high log value goes with low 
logging costs, for the larger timber produces 
the higher grade logs, such as No. 1 and 
peelers, 

The market level for logs is the second 
important factor in determining conversion 
value. In the case of the West Fork Logging 
Co., above analyzed, there were variations in 
market value of the possible log product of as 
much as $10 for different settings, and of as 
much as $20 per thousand for different logs. 
This second cost factor, the market level, 
gives the base from which the first factor, or 
cost, has to be deducted in arriving at con- 
version value. 

A noteworthy remark of Prof. Branstrom’s 
is that selective logging aims to recover more 
money by logging less timber, and that by 
insisting on maximum money returns from the 
present stand of timber, it avoids cleaning up 
trees that will be of more value later, so that 
incidentally selective logging results in refor- 
estation, or in some cases develops selective- 
yield forestry. Not because reforestation is a 
splendid thing, said Prof. Branstrom, but be- 
cause it would cost too much to prevent it. 

The Wednesday afternoon session was 
closed with an interesting talk by George 
M. Cornwall, the veteran former secretary, 
and one of the co-founders of the Pacific 
Logging Congress. Mr. Cornwall only re- 
cently returned from several month’s trip 
in various sections of the world, having vis- 
ited eighteen different countries. He told 
of his trip and many of his experiences. He 
told of the troubles business men are find- 
ing in various parts of the world, particularly 
lumbermen, and he discussed the so called 
Russian “menace.” However, Mr. Cornwall 
stated that he spent only a few days in Rus- 
sia, and could not forecast what the Rus- 
sian situation may grow to be. 

This was one of the pleasing features of 
the day’s program, as the loggers of the 
Pacific coast realize their debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Cornwall, who, together with Ed 
English, was instrumental in having the first 
logging congress called and for many years 
chaveaiber acted as secretary, having had 


much to do in directing the programs of the 


congress and developing its aims and ob- 


jects. 
BOAT TRIP ON THURSDAY 


On Thursday, the cruise up through Brit- 
ish Columbia waters and over the first part 
of the wonderful inside passage toward 


Alaska, took place. This trip is noted the 
world over for its scenic beauty. 

Following the close of the Wednesda 
afternoon program the loggers had a few 
hours in which to get their dinner and 
boarded the steamer, Princess Elizabeth, On 
the main deck in the forward saloon there 
was an almost continuous moving picttire 
show of “Caterpillar” tractors, actively log. 
ging, building roads, bucking snow, and do- 
ing many of the spectacular things of which 
these wonderful machines are capable, 

On the balcony an orchestra kept up a 
running program of dance music for the 
loggers and their ladies, while further aft 
the loggers’ quartet, with Tom Murray at 
the piano, and such well known warblers as 
Hunt Taylor, Webb Vinnedge and Don Den. 
man, with many assistants, furnished enter. 
tainment for a considerable portion of the 
gathering. Still further aft on the linoleym 
covered floors of the smoking room there 
was quite an interested group watching the 
antics of the “galloping dominoes.” 

The next morning when the loegers awoke 
they found their ship was tied up at the 
dock of the Powell River Paper Co., Powell 
River, B: C. Here they found a welcome 
from many officials and employees of this 
great paper company, and were conducted 
about the plant and operations until sailing 
time of the vessel at 10:30. 

The Powell River Paper Co. is one of the 
principal manufacturers of newsprint on the 
entire Pacific slope. Its production at the 
present time totals 500 tons daily, but with 
the addition of a new unit to the plant, 
which is well along toward completion, the 
production will be increased to 625 tons. A 
part of the company’s raw material supplies 
is brought from Queen Charlotte Islands 
in Davis rafts. The logs are put through 
the sawmill first and sawed into blocks for 
manufacturing pulp. The market for its 
products is found largely in Seattle and Aus- 
tralia and the Orient. 

Leaving Powell River at 10:30 Thursday 
morning the loggers were taken up through 
beautiful Seymour Narrows, past Menzies 
Bay, Campbell River and up to Blinkinsop 
Bay. Then the skipper headed the prow 
of Elizabeth back toward Victoria, having 
passed through some of the most scenic 
country to be found on any coast in the 
United States or Canada. On Friday morn- 
ing the loggers found themselves again in 
sight of the. beautiful old Empress Hotel 
at Victoria. Once more they went to the 
ballroom, where throughout the day they 
took an interested and atténtive part in fur- 
ther discussions of logging methods. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


On Friday morning, without any further 
preliminaries, the logging congress got right 
down to business. It started off with a dis- 
cussion of a comparison of Diesel, gas and 
steam power, led by Robert Conklin, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview, Wash. 

This company is operating five Diesel 
yarders at present and Mr. Conklin says 
that they have suited the company’s needs 
very well indeed. They are slower than 
the up-to-date steam yarder, but with them 
there is less breakage and lower fuel costs, 
and less wear and tear on equipment. 

Each year there is a growing tendency 
toward a greater use of Diesel logging equip- 
ment. One of the principal objections is 
the first cost. Up-to-date Diesels have been 
used more for cold decking propositions than 
in straight yarding. 

“*Caterpillar’ Output Studies” was han- 
died by Phillip Neff, United States Forest 
Service, Missoula, Mont. During the last 
few years “Caterpillars” have come to be 
pretty generally used throughout all the pine 
districts; in fact, logging with “Caterpillars” 
is the principal method used in the pine dis- 
tricts of the West. As Tom Murray, West 


Fork Logging Co., Tacoma, Wash., pointed 
out, pine men have gone forward with 
“Caterpillar” logging to the point where 
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a 
they are showing the fir men something big 
in the way of reduced costs in effective log- 
ging. There is now a more common ground 
for discussions of logging, as between pine 
and fir districts, than ever before, It was 
generally admitted by most loggers there 
that there would continue to be greater de- 
velopment in the logging of fir with ‘“Cater- 
pillar” tractors. mS 

The experience of the Simpson Logging 
Co. of Shelton, Wash., was described, this 
concern using three “Caterpillars,” which 
have been tremendously satisfactory in this 
type of fir logging. 

“It was pointed out that several years ago, 
in the earlier use of “Caterpillars” in logging, 
they developed a tremendous depreciation 
cost and upkeep—but the highly improved 
“Caterpillars” of today have reduced this to 
a reasonable basis. 

This congress certainly indicated that the 
logging industry of the Pacific coast district 
has reached the “Caterpillar” and Diesel age 
of logging. 

Possibilities of a Super-tractor 


One prominent logger, E. P. Stamm, of 
the Crown-Willamette Paper Co., Cathla- 
met, Wash., discussed the possibilities of a 
“super-tractor” for cold decking. A descrip- 
tion of this super-tractor, which he named 
the “Tomcat,” is an internal combustion don- 
key mounted on “Caterpillar” tracks. He 
pointed out that much of the loss of time 
in cold decking is in making too large piles 
or in moving. A machine of this kind with 
power and mobility, could rig tail trees ahead 
for skidders between times and cold deck 
perhaps 1,500,000 feet a month. Mr. Stamm 
argued that a machine of this kind would 
add greatly to the production of the skidder 
and would cut costs. He suggested a ‘“Tom- 
cat” with three drums, probably 170 horse- 
power, which could add much to “Cater- 
pillar” operation, and would have a wide 
field of usefulness and general acceptance 
among most loggers. 


Other subjects which drew out worth 
while discussions, and were received with 
much interest, included a two-stick, one- 


tong boom, discussed by F. G. Baker, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview, Wash. 

Railroad problems, organization and equip- 
ment were admirably treated by Walter J. 
Ryan, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma. 

The new executive committee met during 
the noon hour, and immediately after noon 
announced re-election of former officers, and 
the choosing of Spokane as the meeting place 
for next year. 

Then followed resumption of the general 
discussion of the various problems which 
had been picked by the program committee. 

Brush disposal on selectively cut land was 
the subject of a paper by A. B. Curtis, which 
was read by C. L. Billings, of the Clear- 
water Timber Co., Lewiston, Idaho. Mr. 
Billings also read in part a paper prepared 
by Thomas E. Kinney, of the Clearwater 
Timber Co. on “Selective Cutting From the 
Logger’s Viewpoint.” 

The desirability of uniform cost reports 
was discussed by H. R. Irish, Silver Falls 
Timber Co., Silverton, Ore. 

“What Minor Accidents Cost the Indus- 
try, and How to Reduce Them” was the 
subject of a very worth while discussion by 
H, Strere-Clarke, of the British Columbia 
Loggers’ Association. 

H. Fitzgerald, of the Oregon State 
Industrial Commission, also discussed the 
cost of accidents in Oregon logging opera- 
tions, 

First aid methods were demonstrated by 
Capt. Ralph Schlatter, of the Portland fire 
department. 


Where the Industry Is Headed 


Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, held 
the interest of the loggers and won a great 
round of applause, when he spoke on the 
subject, “Where the Industry is Headed.” 
Col. Greeley combined words of optimism 


with words of caution. He told of the ex- 
perience of the millmen during the last few 
months and the progress they are making, 
and he offered as a suggestion to the com- 
mercial loggers that they adopt a firm price 
policy, similar to that of the sawmill opera- 
tors. He said in part: 

These are times of distressing experiences, 
during which we should study the lessons of 
these periods of depression. We have been 
through a world-wide period of economic de- 
pression. According to the forecast of the 
best authorities we are coming to the bot- 
tom, and when the turn comes, it is going to 
be a slow, creeping progress. There will be 
no sudden return of prosperity. However, our 
position in the Northwest is growing better, 
because of the drastic curtailment, and we are 
in a measureably better place than we were 
last spring. Our business situation is a little 
better. Reports show a gradual improvement 
in the resumption of residence building; a grad- 
ual improvement in conditions which should 
bring about a resumption of residence build- 
ing for next spring. There is an increasing 
demand for housing. 


Col. Greeley said he looked for some bet- 


terment after the turn of the year. He 
pointed out the trend of urban population, 
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as shown by the census returns, indicating 
an increase of suburban dwellings. The in- 
dividual home during the last few years has 
gained as compared with the apartment 
houses and multiple houses, as shown by 
building permits. Many observers believe 
there will be an increase in the single home 
type of building, and this augurs well for 
an increased market for lumber. Col. Gree- 
ley argued that with the control of the 
greater supply of material for high grade 
stuctural timbers there would be an increas- 
ing demand from the middle West and the 
East. He said the increased movement of 
lumber through the Panama Canal and back- 
haul combination to the middle West open 
a market for a greater amount of common 
grades from the Pacific coast to Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan and other States in that 
section. 

Col. Greeley pointed out that all markets 
have become competitive markets. He said 
the old easy methods of marketing lumber 
are gone forever. “We will have to push 
and sell our product.” He spoke of the im- 
mense market for roofing materials going 
into reroofing jobs, and that at the present 
time, out of 40,000,000 squares of reroofing 
material laid annually, ced>r shingles are 
getting only 10,000,000 squares. 

He suggested that producers of Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia should 
unite in a campaign of education to remove 
the unwarranted fear of the fire hazard from 
this product. In the construction field he 
pointed out that there is no reason why 
lumbermen should not be prepared to put 


fabricated timbers for building construction 
into the field. He urged that lumber pro- 
ducers be prepared to seek additional mar- 
kets for their products. He pointed out that 
curtailment is only a painful expedient, 
equalizing supply and demand. Because of 
the logging industry’s capacity to produce 
25 per cent more than the maximum demand 
of recent years, it is necessary, while build- 
ing up markets, to keep production in line. 

Col. Greeley predicted that during 1931 we 
would witness a gradual increase in the de- 
mand for West Coast lumber products, but 
with the camps and mills hungry for busi- 
ness it would be easy to kill the proverbial 
goose, unless the industry keeps the control 
of production through co-operation. He 
urged a clearing house for the weekly dis- 
semination of information on market sup- 
ply and demand for the entire district, and 
suggested that the loggers, known as com- 
mercial loggers, might adopt a firm price 
policy similar to that being used by western 
lumber producers. 


Tells Impressions of the Congress 


Tom Murray, of West Fork Logging Co., 
Mineral, Wash., the last speaker of the ses- 
sion, in summing up his impressions of the 
Logging Congress, stated in part: 

After attending logging congresses for twenty 
years I believe this is the best session I ever 
attended. It is the first one where the pine 
producers and the fir producers have found 
common ground on which to discuss methods 
of value in both territories, and this common 
ground is the use of the tractor. Pine opera- 
tors are now showing the fir operators the 
way, and will no doubt have greater influence 
on West Coast logging during the next few 
years. 

He also mentioned as outstanding fea- 
tures the attention that is given to such 
subjects as accident prevention and cost ac- 
counting methods, and he said: “Last, but 
not least, was the remarkable address of 
Col. Greeley, which brought the marketing 
side of our business to the forefront,” and 
he expressed the hope that the congress 
would hear from Co!. Greeley at its next 
session, 

Entertainment Features 

Manufacturers of machinery and equip- 
ment have taken a large part in developing 
the logging industry of the Pacific coast. 
They have always been in attendance at the 
sessions of the congress, and from it have 
learned of the new demands put upon them 
by the loggers. In this particular session 
the machinery fraternity played an impor- 
tant role in the entertainment. They took 
upon themselves the responsibility of enter- 
taining the ladies present on the last day 
of the convention. They provided sight- 
seeing trips during the daytime; in the eve- 
ning they gave a bridge party and dinner 
for the ladies, during the hours at which the 
loggers were holding their annual banquet, 
and provided beautiful prizes for the bridge 
contest. Then, following the bridge party 
and dinner for the ladies, and after the stag 
banquet had ended, the loggers joined the 
ladies in a very enjoyable dance in the grill 
room of the Empress Hotel. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


From long established custom, loggers on 
this, the last night of the session, held their 
annual banquet in the ballroom of the Em- 
press Hotel. Phil Wilson, well known Brit- 
ish Columbia logger, presided during the 
banquet. There was music and cabaret, and 
there was entertainment by a magician, 
clever beyond words to describe, and who 
in private life is a lumberjack. This magi- 
cian is the offspring of a family of wealth 
in Russia, himself a Russian soldier, who 
escaped from the Bolsheviki in disguise— 
later coming to the United States. He is 
now employed by the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Longview, Wash. His entertainment 
was high class and well received by the 
loggers, both during the banquet and when 
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he performed aboard the steamer during the 
trip through Seymour Narrows. This young 
Russian, Peter Doos by name, is not only 
a magician, but is also a musician, and enter- 
tained by playing a large collection of har- 
monicas. 

President Lewis Hills, of the logging con- 
gress, responded to the welcome of Chair- 
man Phil Wilson; R. W. Vinnedge, logger 
of North Bend, Wash., proposed a toast to 
British Columbia. 

The principal speaker of the evening was 
Dr. S. F. Tolmie, premier of British 
Columbia. The premier welcomed the log- 
gers to Victoria, and urged them to come 
again. He showed a keen insight into the 


logging industry *and sketched its progress 
during the period since the first Pacific Log- 
ging Congress was held. He suggested co- 
operation between Washington, Oregon and 
British Columbia operators in their regula- 
tion of production, and pictured the neces- 
sity for elimination of waste in the indus- 
try. He also urged the necessity for building 
up foreign markets, and declared that in 
doing this the producer must study the buy- 
er’s needs and give him what he wants. 
Touching lightly on the tariff situation, 
which he said was a Dominion proposition, 
and not a provincial one, and therefore, not 
within his province, he merely stated that 
the recent tariff advances in Canada were 


— 


not in any way retaliatory, but were simply 
the outcome of the success of the Conserya- 
tive Party, which had always believed jin 
the high tariff. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, West Coast Lumber. 
men’s Association, Seattle, proposed a toast 
to the forest, which he said had from time 
immemorial produced the cradle of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

The entire program was brief. Other 
speakers who added to the interest of the 
occasion were Fred P. Burten, minister of 
lands in British Columbia, Alex Polson, Pol- 
son Logging Co., Hoquiam, Wash., and 
George M. Cornwall, editor of the Timber- 
man, Portland. 


Northern Millmen Cross the Lake 


Meet with Furniture Manufacturers in Grand Rapids to Plan Further Campaign 
for Promotion of Birch and Maple Furniture 


GraAnp Rapips, Micu., Oct. 27.—For the first 
time in its history, a meeting of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held on this side of the lake. The 
fall meeting, held here last Thursday, was 
scheduled for Grand Rapids in order to give 
the northern hardwood producers an opportu- 
nity to visit the furniture factories and to dis- 
cuss common problems with the manufacturers 
of furniture. During recent years there has 
been a marked increase in the use of birch and 
maple in the furniture industry. 

Twenty-five northern manufacturers were 
present. The forenoon was devoted to the 
business session, and the afternoon to visits to 
the factories. 

Secretary O. T. Swan, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
outlined the statistical situation in the lumber 
industry, discussing the National and associa- 
tion production, shipment and stock figures. In 
recent weeks shipments have equaled or even 
exceeded production. This section, including 
Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, has been harder hit both in industry and 
agriculture than any other. Wisconsin, how- 
ever, has had an average crop and in thany re- 
spects is better off than adjoining states. In 
recent months there has been a marked falling 
off in production, and the outlook is for a very 
light log input in the North this winter. The 
secretary recommended that opportunity be 
taken to build up good supnlies of dry hemlock 
items. 

In this region, he said, wages held up very 
firmly until late summer when woods wages 
began to fall. Lately there has also been a 
weakness in mill wages. 

He urged that all members participate in 
the credit reporting service of the association, 
as economic services are pointing out that 
failures are increasing and will likely reach 
their peak in January or February. This in- 
formation service will make it possible for 
members to avoid heavy losses. Most mem- 


bers are reporting their past due accounts 
each week. 


Activities at Washington 


Judge W. S. Bennet, F. K. Bissell, Al. Klass 
and your secretary spent several days in 
Washington on administrative questions con- 
nected with application of the hardwood floor- 
ing tariff. The department has asked for 
samples of flooring and specific information 
relating to the samples. The tariff commis- 
sion is making a study of comparative costs 
of production of softwood lumber in Canada 
and the United States, and the extent to which 
these species compete. The association is 
furnishing the commission with certain infor- 
mation with respect to northern hemlock. 

The association has prepared a new series 
of folders on white cedar shingles in a form 
to be used as envelope stuffers, and some line- 
yard concerns are using large quantities of 
the new circulars. 

The National association has acted ener- 
getically in a series of protests to the Treas- 
ury Department pointing out the requirements 
of the Tariff Act designed to prevent the im- 


portation of products manufactured by con- 
vict labor, in whole or in part. While our as- 
sociation is not primarily interested in the 
effect of softwood shipments, we are con- 
cerned with the possibility of birch shipments 
from Russia. 

Our members are now using car cards on 
all hardwood shipments, and in practically 
every case the new car card notice is also be- 
ing used. 

It has been necessary to curtail activities 
considerably this year, and Inspector Rogge 
has been taken from the inspection force, a 
position with one of the members being found 
for him. We have been unable to have the 
usual fall advertising campaign in the form 
used during 1929, but have been able to carry 
hemlock copy in 133 small town newspapers 
of Wisconsin and northern Michigan. 

Federal departments are now specifying 
northern woods in Wisconsin and Michigan. 
It is believed that Government furniture pur- 
chases will be of American woods and in 
Michigan and Wisconsin the State govern- 
ments are giving preference to State-grown 
lumber products. We are to have a meeting 
with representatives of the highway commis- 
sion in Wisconsin at the time its specifications 
are revised this winter. It is hoped to con- 
vince the department that local woods will 
serve its purposes. Various corporations in 
these States are also giving preference to 
State-grown woods. The American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in its office buildings, the 
Standard Oil Co., in its filling stations, and the 
Goodrich Co. in its filling station projects have 
promised preference for our woods in this 
territory. 

Your field representative, T. R. Kerr, has been 
active in visiting industrials and architects, 
and State officials in Wisconsin, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Ohio and Indiana. 


Promotion of Maple and Birch 


Five years ago the association made a study 
of examples of maple colonial furniture in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and as- 
sembled much information on colonial woods. 
This became the basis for a campaign to de- 
velop interest in maple colonial furniture. 
This advertising, together with the work of 
the field men, has been very successful, and a 
great deal of colonial maple furniture is now 
being made. We have also been in close co- 
operation with furniture manufacturers in the 
promotion of birch furniture. An advantage 
of this meeting will be to permit our members 
to examine the latest designs and finishes in 
birch and maple furniture as produced in 
Grand Rapids. 

The Wisconsin-Michigan legislatures will 
meet early next year and a number of im- 
portant measures are coming up for hearing. 
In Michigan, a new forest crop act, similar to 
the Wisconsin act will be proposed. In Wis- 
consin, nearly 400,000 acres are now listed 
under the act, while the present legislation 
designed to encourage forestry in Michigan 
has not brought a heavy listing of acreage. In 
Wisconsin it is likely that bills compelling 
slash disposal will be brought before the legis- 
lature, and it is certain that measures increas- 
ing workmen’s compensation costs and plans 
for bringing about unemployment insurance 
will receive much attention. 


Discussion on Various Matters 


Following the report of the secretary there 
was a discussion of the forest crop law and 
plans under way to bring about action in Mich- 
igan. <A delegation of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin lumbermen will proceed to Ann Arbor to 
confer with forestry officials on this matter. 

The committee on home financing plans was 
not prepared to submit a further report. 

P. J. McHugh discussed the so-called “firm 
price plan” which has been inaugurated in the 
west. Some of those present raised the question 
as to whether there would be any greater sta- 
bility in quotations as a result. Some felt that 
price fluctuations would be as wide as hereto- 
fore, but could not take place so rapidly since 
an individual firm would print and mail out a 
new price list before changing its quotations, 
and several days would be required to get out 
the new issue. 

President J. D. Mylrea, of Rhinelander, Wis., 
said that indications are for a greatly decreased 
log input this winter. Many firms are putting 
in less than one-half the volume of logs which 
they put in a year ago. He estimated that the 
total input will be about 50 percent of last year. 

Plans for the afternoon and evening were 
then announced by T. R. Kerr, and the meet- 
ing adjourned for luncheon. 
luncheon, automobiles were provided to take 
the party to various furniture factories. Those 
visited were Stickley Bros. Co., the Luce Fur- 
niture Factory, the Royal Furniture Factories, 
and the Baker Furniture Co. displays. At Stick- 
ley’s nothing but birch is used in the manufac- 
ture of a very distinctive line of home furniture, 
and also special birch furniture for hospitals. 
At the other factories the members were much 
interested in the sets of colonial maple fur- 
niture and in the use of birch and maple in 
various other lines. 


Entertain Furniture Manufacturers 


The Grand Rapids furniture manufacturers 
were the guests of the lumbermen at a dinner 
at the Furniture Club rooms Thursday evening. 
John Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, was toast- 
master and announced that he would ask a 
lumberman to speak for the hardwood group, 
and one of the furniture manufacturers to act 
as spokesman for the furniture industry. He 
called upon C. A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis. 


Mr. Goodman expressed appreciation of the 
friendly co-operative spirit evidenced by the 
furniture manufacturers and said: “Our mu- 
tual purpose is the promotion of the use of 
good hardwood furniture. Our common enemy 
is the substitution of other materials.” He 
said manufacturers of wood furniture have 
been successful in placing new and attractive 
designs before the public, and expressed the 
belief that the association’s advertising cam- 
paigns of birch for a number of years, and 
more recently of maple, have been a contribut- 
ing factor in this successful promotion of the 
use of wood furniture. American people are 


becoming home-minded, and to stimulate this 
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interest and supply this new demand, makers 
of home building and home furnishing ma- 
terials should be on the alert in every legiti- 
mate way. Reports indicate that residence 
puilding is showing a revival, and anything 
we may do to educate the public along the 
lines of good taste and good quality in the 
equipment of the home will be to our common 
credit and mutual benefit. 

Mr. Goodman said both the furniture and 
lumber industries are suffering from a lack of 
stabilization in cost and in selling prices, and 
they could be of mutual help in stabilizing 
cost of lumber to the furniture manufacturers 
and in advertising and exploiting furniture 
made of wood. In stabilizing lumber costs to 
the furniture makers, lumbermen have gone 
a long way through the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association in establishing uniform 
grades. There has been a spirit of co-opera- 
tion between lumbermen and furniture makers 
in the earnest endeavor to provide grading 
rules fair to them and to the consumer, 

Equal in importance to grading rules is the 
guaranty to the purchaser of the integrity of 
the grades shipped. The bonded certificate of 
inspection of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association is accepted in all markets in this 
country and abroad, and lumber purchased 
under National rules has a positive guaranty 
as to grade and tally. ‘The car cards used by 
members of.the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association protect the 
buyer against loss. 

Mr. Goodman expressed appreciation of the 
attitude of the furniture manufacturers at the 
meeting in Toronto and said when this ques- 
tion of rules again arises it will be in joint 
conference of the two associations. 

He spoke of the value of furniture manu- 


facturers guaranteeing the species of wood 
used in their product. He said a furniture 
store in which he is interested began a few 
years ago to furnish a certificate of material 
of each piece of furniture sold. This idea ap- 
pealed to the house owner. 

Next in importance to grades is stabilization 
of values of hardwood lumber. He discussed 
the problem of hardwood dimension and said 
it would be highly desirable for furniture and 
lumber manufacturers before entering into 
the use and production of hardwood dimension 
to make an effort to standardize prices and 
sizes in the different woods. 

He thought every manufacturer of furniture 
in Michigan should be interested in the pro- 
posed forest crop law intended to bring about 
a permanent and continuous supply of raw 
material at reasonable figures. 


Discusses Furniture Men’s Problems 


Following Mr. Goodman’s address, ~ Mr. 
Blodgett called upon Norman McClave, presi- 
dent of the National Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Association. Mr. McClave discussed some of 
the common problems mentioned by Mr. Good- 
man, and also told of the million dollar adver- 
tising campaign conducted by the furniture 
trade. He said that the special exhibits now 
being scheduled were developing new business 
and that a distinct revival in the furniture trade 
had been noted in recent weeks. 

He felt that the hardwood manufacturers 
should use great care in proposing grade 
changes, and that grading rules should not be 
revised unless both branches of the trade could 
see good reasons for such action. 


Mr. Blodgett told of the advertising work of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and how it benefited the furniture trade 
in various ways. He also emphasized especially 
the value of the association car card as de- 
veloped by the Northern hardwood associa- 
tion and adopted by the other lumber associa- 
tions. He then called upon various furniture 
manufacturers and lumbermen present to dis- 
cuss the problems which had been introduced 
by the speakers. The discussion continued until 
ten o’clock when the meeting adjourned, feel- 
ing that this contact between lumber manufac- 
turers and an important group of consumers of 
their product had been very much worth while. 





Los heals Situation Quiet 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Oct. 29.—Unsold lum- 
ber at Los Angeles harbor and incoming cargoes 
stood at about the same figure as for last week, 
as reported by twenty-four local firms today. 
There were 11,457,000 feet, board measure, of 
the former and 11,735,000 of the latter, with 
eleven cargoes of fir containing 11,485,000 board 
feet, and one cargo of redwood containing 
250,000 board feet. Fifty-three vessels are re- 
ported laid up and none operating off shore. 
Building permits to the twenty-fifth of the 
month, inclusive, totalled $4,209,630. No im- 
portant market change was reported. 


Southern Loggers Discuss Practical Problems 


New Or eans, La., Oct. 28.—Practical prob- 
lems involved in the logging of poles and piling, 
the prevention of sap stain in logs, and the scal- 
ing of logs provided the principal discussions in 
the opening session here today of the twentieth 
annual Southern Logging Association conven- 
tion. Illustrative motion pictures depicting 
methods and results of selective logging and 
the manufacture of wire rope, contributed to the 
afternoon session. 


The meeting was opened by the address of 
President J. F. Woods, of Wier Long Leaf 
Lumber Co., Wiergate, Tex., who stressed the 
present day necessity for the greatest thought in 
working out the most economical way to log 
the mill in order to justify its operation. He 
urged the members to take an active part in the 
discussions and to bring their problems forward. 
His address was followed by the report of James 
Boyd, of New Orleans, organization secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Boyd recalled the first meeting 
20 years ago, attended by thirty-eight logging 
superintendents. The present meeting is at- 
tended by fifty-nine logging superintendents. 


A paper prepared by Allen W. Corwin, sealer 
of weights and measures for Allegheny County, 
New York, was read by Mr. Boyd. The paper 
branded the Doyle rule as unfair to log sellers, 
and too inaccurate for practical modern use. 
Need for standardization in log rules was seen. 
The use of unfair log scales was said to be an 
obstacle to the marketing of second growth and 
hence to reforesting. 


E. R. Greenlaw, representing the Louisiana 
Motor Truck Association, suggested that log- 
ging superintendents take an active hand in re- 
ducing State motor license costs to log hauling 
contractors. 

Further discussion of log scales, in which it 
was said that many loggers are out of business 
“because they thought they knew their over- 
run,” was furnished in a paper read by E. L. 
Demmon, director of the Forest Service station 
at New Orleans, for B. R. Lexen, forest meas- 
urement expert. 

_ “If the universities in the southern States had 
instituted a course in logging engineering 30 
years ago it would have meant millions of dol- 
lars,” declared C. C. Sheppard, president of the 
Southern Pine Association. Mr. Sheppard pic- 


Nore: A report of the concluding 
sessions of the annual convention of the 
Southern Logging Association will ap- 
pear in the Nov. 8 issue of the AMeRrI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





tured such a course as giving the logging super- 
intendents valuable aid, whereas under actual 
conditions they have graduated from the school 
of hard knocks. The woods end, said Mr. Shep- 
pard, is the most important end of the business 
and many operators make the mistake of trying 
to run it from the city, having as a result little 
understanding of the problems of logging. He 
declared the superintendents should attend the 
Southern Pine Association meetings, so they 
could have an understanding of trade problems. 
Referring to log scales, he commented that their 
principal use was in paying men and in time the 
log scale would not be used. The log scale con- 
tributes no small amount to the unstabilizing of 
the industry, he said, citing an example of a 
timber sale at a price decidedly out of line if 
correct scaling were applied. General discus- 
sion on log scaling followed Mr. Sheppard’s 
remarks. 

Practices and costs of getting out poles and 
piling were given in a paper submitted for 
Sherer Preston, of A. A. Preston & Co., Brew- 
ton, Ala. This was followed by a practical talk 
by D. R. Durant, Swift-Hunter Lumber Co., 
Atmore, Ala., which resulted in general dis- 
cussion. Mr. Durant’s theme was “Do your 
own pole and piling logging.” A paper on the 
same subject was read for C. C. Beattie, South- 
ern White Cedar Pole Co., Blountstown, Fla. 


A letter urging the superintendents to give 
close study to costs and for close co-operation 
was read, the communication being from Clar- 
ence Vandercook, a former president, who is 
now with the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at Ryder- 
wood, Wash. 

The afternoon opened with a talk on sap stain 
by R. M. Lindgren, Southern Forest Experi- 
ment station, which created considerable in- 
terest. He was followed by T. P. McLaughlin, 
Southern Products Corporation, New Orleans, 
who talked on boiler scale prevention. 


A forest film on selective logging was shown 
by the Forest Service, followed by a brisk talk 
on saving the young trees by H. N. Wheeler, 
lecturer of the United States Forest Service. 
This was followed by pictures showing the mak- 
ing of wire rope. 

The concluding talk for the day was made 
by J. H. Howell and W. K. Cox, on the use of 
“Caterpillar” tractors in logging. Motion pic- 
tures of these tractors in action were deferred 
until the following morning. 

A special lecture on forestry work, open to the 
public, was given by Mr. Wheeler at 8 p. m. 


Ship by Water to the East 


New Bern, N. C., Oct. 27.—New Bern lum- 
ber mills are now cutting 2,000,000 feet a week, 
and on a single day recently there were six 
barges in this city being loaded with 3,000,000 
feet of lumber for water shipment principally 
to Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. One 
of the largest New Bern mills ships entirely 
by rail to interior markets. 


Buy Louisiana Mill 


New Oreans, La., Oct. 27.—Purchase of 
the Ponchatoula (La.), lumber mill of the 
Joseph Rathborne Lumber Co. by the Joyce in- 
terests of Chicago has been effected, the con- 
sideration not being stated. Possession will be 
effected Jan. 1. The mill has been operated 
about ten years but has been down for the last 
ten months. The planer has been operating 
on a small scale. The Joyce interests own from 
300,000,000 to 400,000,000 feet of cypress timber, 
being the residue of an original tract owned by 
them. Of the original tract, part was sold to 
the F. B. Williams Cypress Co. and part to the 
Rathborne company some years ago. The clos- 
ing of the mill by cutting out left it open to 
purchase by the Joyce interests for use in cut- 
ting their holdings. The Joyce interests con- 
trol the Tremont Lumber Co., Trinity County 
Lumber Co., and other lumber activities. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Nov. 6-8—California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. An- 
nual. 

Nov. 12—New York Lumber Trade Association, 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. An- 
nual. 

Nov. 13—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Merchants Hotel, Moberly, Mo. Annual. 
Nov. 13-14—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 

tion, Lakeland, Fla. Semiannual., 

Nov. 13-14—Alabama Lumber & Building Material 
Association, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Annual, 

Nov. 14-15—West Texas Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Midland, Tex. Annual. 


Nov. 17—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 


Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. Semiannual 
meeting, board of directors. 

Nov. 19—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fila. 


Semiannual. 

Nov. 18-20—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Semi- 
annual. 

Nov. 21—WMillwork Institute of California, Whit- 
comb Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 
Dec. 2-4—Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel 
Dealers of America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Annual. 

Dec, 2—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As: 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Dec. 5-6—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga. Annual. 

Dec. 6—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Monroe, La. Quar- 
terly meeting. 

Dec. 9—-Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, Ga, 

Jan. 13-15, 1931—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Cleveland Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Annual. 

Jan, 14-15, 1931—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual, 

Jan. 15-17, 1931—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Annual, 

Jan. 20-22, 1931—Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis Auditorium, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Annual, 

Jan, 21-23, 1931—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual, 

Jan. 22-23, 1931—Carolina Retail Lumber & Build- 


ing Material Dealers’ Association, Charlotte 
Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. Annual. 
Jan. 27-29, 1931—Northeastern Retail Lumber- 


men’s Association, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City. Annual. 
Jan. 28-30, 1931—Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, The Forum, Wichita, Kan. Annual. 
Jan, 28-29, 1931—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Hotel Noel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Annual, 





Practical Questions for Floridians 


LAKELAND, FLA., Oct. 27.—How to cut the 
cost of doing business and create operating rev- 
enue without injury to service will be dominant 
in the program of the mid-winter convention of 
the Florida Lumber & Millwork Association in 
this city Nov. 13 and 14. J. C. Williams, sec- 
retary, has been in the city working with Her- 
vey W. Laird, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative, who is acting head of the local com- 
mittee while President William F. Sneed is on 
a trip to the middle West. Here are a few of 
the topics agreed upon for the business ses- 
sions : 

How can retailers assist manufacturers to 
reduce selling cost so that resale price to 
consumer will be lower? 

How can present established yards best 
protect their investments from attacks by 
new yards entering their fields? 

Is it possible to have a consolidated truck- 
ing company handle all the business of a 
community; while this would reduce delivery 
costs would it or would it not tend to lose 
individuality of yards; is it practical? 

Could not dealers have all advantages of 
central warehouses without the overhead by 
each selecting slow moving items to stock 
for the benefit of others? This would cut 
inventory and investment for all. 

Is it possible to raise the standard of yards 
and have the manufacturers recognize this 
standard? Could such standard be set up by 
the association? 

Would group buying be beneficial and is it 
practical? 

Could the association adopt credit rules, 


forming credit bureaus in cities and in small 
towns by districts? 

Mrs. William F. Sneed, ladies’ chairman, 
will have charge of the entertainment of the 
ladies, with the aid of helpers from Winter 
Haven, Lake Wales and Bartow. There will 
be a visit to the international home of the Car- 
penters & Joiners of America, and a bridge 
game in the Seresis Club. The regular golf 
tournament will be staged on the afternoon of 
the first day. The banquet will be at the Seresis 
Club the first evening, with B. L. Hamner, of 
Tampa, as the feature speaker. 





Southern Cypress Semiannual Date 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 27—The twenty- 
fifth semiannual meeting of the Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association will be held, 
Secretary J. R. Black announces, on Nov. 19 
at the Mayflower Hotel in Jacksonville. All 
members are, however, requested to gather in 
Jacksonville not later than the morning of Nov. 
18 as a number of important committee meet- 
ings will be held at that time. 


Associated Cooperage Industries 


St. Louts, Mo., Oct. 27.—The fifteenth semi- 
annual meeting of the Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America will be held, Secretary 
Louis F. Horn advises, on Nov. 18, 19 and 20, 
at the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 





Southern Millworkers Set Date 


Attanta, Ga., Oct. 27.—C. B. Harman, sec- 
retary of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork 
Manufacturers’ Association, this city, announces 
that the annual meeting will be held Dec. 5 and 
6 at the Ansley Hotel in Atlanta. This meet- 
ing promises to be probably the most impor- 
tant of any yet held, Secretary Harman de- 
claring that it “will either make or break the 
industry, and it is of serious concern to those 
affected.” Further he says: “We are now at 
the turning point, so all members and others 
are requested to attend and give their assist- 
ance to a forward movement in a more solid 
front than ever before. It has also been sug- 
gested that we change the name of the asso- 
ciation and take on duties of a more tangible 
nature.” 

The price list committee, Secretary Harman 
advises, will report on a proposition from 
George W. Wearn regarding the association 
taking over and controlling the use of his 
“List for Figuring Special Millwork.” 





Alabama Dealers to Hold Clinic 


3IRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 27.—Dr. Allen G. 
Loehr, secretary-treasurer of the Alabama Lum- 
ber & Building Material Dealers’ Association, 
has completed the plans for the coming an- 
nual convention at the Tutwiler Hotel on Nov. 
13 and 14, and will have the program all 
worked out with exception of few minor com- 
mittee gatherings by the time the opening day 
arrives. Departing from the usual set speeches 
and stereotyped forms, the convention will en- 
gage in a round-table discussion for the first 
session, preceded by the secretary’s report 
touching only upon the high lights of the year’s 
accomplishments, rather than a presidential re- 
port as in the past. The discussions will be 
largely on matters mentioned by the secretary. 

At the noon recess a president’s luncheon 
will be held at which the officers and directors 
will gather to discuss the committee reports to 
be made in later sessions. 

The afternoon session of the first day will 
be in the nature of a “dealers’ only” clinic to 
discuss problems of general interest. In the 
evening the annual banquet and fun period will 
be held, followed by the annual ball. 

Friday’s session will be opened with general 


discussions into which manufacturers and 
wholesalers interested may enter. The day’s 
activities will cover the dealer distribution sit. 
uation fully from the retailers’ viewpoint and 
stress the necessity for complete co-operation, 
Election of officers will be held during the Jat. 
ter hours of the convention and the business 
sessions will come to a close Friday afternoon, 

Commenting on the preliminary outline of 
the convention, the secretary said: 

The dealers are faced with the necessity of 
clipping expenses to as great an extent as 
possible, and no outside speakers will be 
with us, nor will any set speeches be made 
by a member of the organization. Open dis- 
cussion of all matters will be undertaken and 
the convention will have two full days of 
work to complete. 


New York Association Annual 


New York, Oct. 27.—The annual meeting of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association will 
be held Nov. 12 in the association rooms in 
Grand Central Terminal. It will be one of the 
most important conventions in the history of 
the organization and the first under the reor- 
ganization, which divides membership into three 
groups—wholesalers, retailers and Mylta Club, 

Secretary H. B. Coho, who reported that 
matters of paramount interest would be taken 
up, said that the board of trustees for several 
reasons had decided to forego an annual ban- 
quet this year and the session would be devoted 
entirely to business. 

The wholesalers’ and retailers’ groups have 
already selected their leaders under the amalga- 
mation and the Nylta Club is now working out 
a change in its constitution which will permit it 
to link its fortunes with the association. Andrew 
H. Dykes is chairman of the Nylta Club’s com- 
mittee on by-laws and the club will vote finally 
on the changes at a meeting on Nov. 7. 








Northwest Missourians in Fall Meet 


St. JosepH, Mo., Oct. 27—Of the seven- 
teen annual conventions of the Northwest 
Missouri Lumbermen’s Association that have 
been held, the meeting here last Friday has 
been pronounced the best. Two hundred and 
sixty eight were registered. Even the weather 
was auspicious. After three days of over- 
hanging clouds, fog and rain, the sun came 
out for a perfect day. Many dealers across 
the line on the Kansas side were present. 

Under the supervision of Will Adams, head 
of the Collier-Adams Sash & Door Co., of 
St. Joseph, every detail of the meeting had 
been carefully planned in advance. As _ the 
dealers arrived, they were registered at the 
Robidoux Hotel and then the ladies were taken 
to the country club where a reception and 
luncheon were held. 

The men started their session with a lunch 
together, followed by a four-hour business 
session. George N. McGee, of Trenton, Mo., 
president of the group, presided over the meet- 
ing. 

Paul E. Kendall, advertising manager of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., made the principal 
address of the day. His subject was, “What 
Right Have You to Advertise?” Mr. Kendall 
pointed out and gave instances of good adver- 
tising and advertising of little value. To justify 
the outlay one must have a product that merits 
the advertising outlay. With high class ad- 
vertising and the best materials obtainable, 
results are sometimes not secured by reason 
of faulty or indifferent service. Mr. Kendall 


also discussed the relative merits of the differ- 
ent advertising media for building material 
dealers. 

Everett Clark, of Greenleaf, Kan., who man- 
ages the yard of the McAllister-Fitzgerald 
Lumber Co. there and does all the work from 
bookkeeping to picking up the loose lath in 
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the driveways, told the group how he does 
it all and successfully operates. This talk was 
of particular interest, as there are a lot of 
such yards in that section. 

Mrs. G. R. Benedict, owner of the lumber 
yard at Lansing, Kan., the only lady operator 
present, spoke on the subject, “The Woman in 
Business.” After making a number of obser- 
vations, based on her active experience, she 
pointed out the one thing that today is most 
hampering business—pessimism. Smiling and 
radiant, she swept all the gloom over into the 
far corner of the room and offered in its stead 
4 return to normal business, with everybody’s 
thinking readjusted. 

Most of the business session was given over 
to general discussion, with E, E. Woods, sec- 
retary-manager of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, handling the question box. 
Advertising, mailing lists, free delivery, credits, 
returned material, building the complete home, 
installment selling, and the future of the small 
town yard were all covered. 

A big banquet at the “Frog Hop” was held 
in the evening. The “Frog Hop” is a large 
new amusement building 91x140 feet, with a 
maple floor and a lamella roof. Judge Duncan, 
a St. Joseph attorney, delivered a humorous 
address. Vaudeville and dancing followed. 

The fall meeting is arranged by the whole- 
salers and manufacturers. Eighty-six firms 
participated this year. 





Millwork Institute of California 


Fresno, Cauir., Oct. 25.—The annual con- 
vention of the Millwork Institute of California, 
Secretary Lester G. Sterett advises, will be 
held Nov. 21 at the Whitcomb Hotel in San 
Francisco, preceded by a meeting of the board 
of directors on the afternoon of Nov. 20. Harry 
W. Gaetjen, of the Empire Planing Mill Co., 
is convention chairman. 

Secretary Sterett also advises that the insti- 
tute is distributing a Standard Millwork 
Schedule, pricing all millwork items other than 
sash and doors, which has been in process of 
development for several years and is very 
complete. 





Outline Program of Activities 


Wes.taco, Tex., Oct. 27.—A_ constructive 
program of education, delegating certain mem- 
bers to call upon the architects and loan com- 
panies, and working toward the better building 
of homes by contractors, was one of several ob- 
jectives outlined at the meeting of the Valley 
District Association of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Texas held here recently. This 
meeting was attended by over fifty retail yard 
managers and employees, besides representa- 
tives of wholesalers of millwork and other sup- 
plies. 

R. R. Sheeler presided, presenting President 
J. W. Rockwell of the State association, who 
expressed the interest of the State organization 
and pledged its help and advice. 

A constructive address by R. G. Hyett, secre- 
tary of the State association, brought out a 
number of worthwhile undertakings which the 
Valley association might advantageously take up. 

Some of the high lights brought out in the 
address were, besides that mentioned at the 
beginning of this story, are as follows: 

That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has compiled an outline for 
building codes in cities of from 3,000 to 5,000 
population, a copy of which is to be avail- 
able for the November meeting. : 

The shipping of wood products unsuitable 
for building in the Valley should be reported 
to the manufacturers’ associations through 
the secretary of the Valley Association or 
of the State association. 

It was explained that an effort is being 
made to finance both first and second liens 
without the lumber dealers or contractors 
having to absorb the discount of pay bonuses 
in order to obtain funds for building. 

To successfully combat mail order compe- 
tition, the lumber dealer must seek the pros- 
pect and sell him before someone else does. 
Show the prospect the quality of your ma- 
terial. Talk living at home and show how 


easy it is to grow a garden when properly 
fenced. The Valley is not supplying a surplus 
of dairy products, and there could be much 
more home growing of vegetables if the 
homes and gardens were properly fenced. 

The policy of the manufacturer selling the 
retailer’s customer, as his representative, 
should be discouraged. An instance was 
given where a retailer has lined up a sale 
of wallboard at a certain price, but before 
delivery the manufacturer’s representative 
came in and made the sale at a lower price, 
the order being given to the same dealer 
who had already made the sale. Such dupli- 
cation of effort, and loss of profit, should be 
avoided. 

The over-financing of retail dealers by the 
manufacturers was shown as one of the evils 
which hinder maintaining a dependable and 
steady market price for lumber, both from 
the mills and to the retailers’ customers. 

The organization of a credit association 
will be given attention by the committee ap- 
pointed by Chairman Sheeler to work out a 
constructive program for discussion during 
the winter months and to suggest worthwhile 
activities that the association might engage 
in with benefit to its members. 





Southern Illinois Get-together 


Mt. Vernon, ItL., Oct. 27.—Governor L. L. 
Emmerson of Illinois is to be the after-dinner 
speaker at a gathering of southern Illinois 
building material dealers who are to meet at 
the Hotel Emmerson in this city on Nov. 13. 
This is the governor’s home town and his dis- 
cussion will be in the nature of a talk to his 
neighbors. 

Dealers from the seventh, eighth and ninth 
districts of the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association will participate in this 
meeting, which will open at 10 a. m., with 
adjournment for lunch, followed by an after- 


Hoo-Hoo 


Approves New Insurance Plan 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 25.—At the reg- 
ular meeting of the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club, 
held’ last Thursday, a strong resolution was 
unanimously adopted approving the suggestion 
made at the Hoo-Hoo annual recently held in 
Toronto, that the dues be increased from $5 to 
$10 or $12 a year and in lieu of the present 
$100 death benefit a life insurance policy up to 
$500, issued by one of the standard companies, 
be provided for the members. With a suitable 
preamble, this resolution was as follows: 

Resolved, That Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club 
No. 12 hereby heartily endorses the proposed 
plan for substituting standard insurance poli- 
cies in lieu of the present death benefits and 
the increase of dues from $5 a year to $10 or 
$12 a year, as the judgment of the Supreme 
Nine may dictate, and that this club and its 
members pledge their continued loyalty to the 
order and its officers. 


Al’s Skyscraper All-American 


BurraLo, N. Y., Oct. 28—Two prominent 
Democratic politicians were guests at the din- 
ner of the Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Club on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 24—ex-Governor Alfred E. Smith 
and State Comptroller Morris S. Tremaine. 
They were both here to attend a political meet- 
ing, and spent a few minutes with the Hoo- 
Hoo members. Ex-Governor Smith said he 
had been accused of using Russian spruce in 
the new Empire State Building, of which he 
is part owner, in New York City. On investi- 
gating the matter, he said, he found that the 
lumber used was Oregon fir, and that it was a 
100 percent American building as to its ma- 
terials. The ex-governor shook hands with 
many of the fifty or more Hoo-Hoo present. 

The chief speaker at the dinner was Charles 
H. Honeck, president of the Batavia & New 
York Woodworking Co., Batavia, N. Y., whose 
subject was “The Fireproofing of Wood.” His 
company adopted this process in 1919, but be- 














noon session. It is the desire and plan of the 
State association officers to make of this south- 
ern Illinois meeting a real reunion and good 
will get-together for the retail lumber dealers 
of the southern part of the State. 

President G. F. Colton, of Rockford, of the 
State association, will probably be in attendance, 
as will Vice President Fred C. Wenthe, who 
is a personal friend of Gov. Emmerson and who 
will be present to act as toastmaster during the 
evening dinner at 6:30. All members of the 
State association board of directors, for the 
three districts, and the district officials are 
expected to attend. The entire program will 
cover matters of interest to the retail lumber 
dealers and the building industry. Managing 
Director J. F. Bryan and Field Service Direc- 
tor W. G. Joyce, of the State association, will 
also be present. 





Philadelphians Plan Big Meeting 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 27. — Thursday, 
Nov. 6, is the date of a very important meeting 
for the lumbermen of Philadelphia and vicinity. 
There is to be a dinner at the Manufacturer’s 
Club, followed by the meeting attended by 
members of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, the 
Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, the Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
of Philadelphia, the Sash & Door Association, 
the Wooden Box Manufacturer’s Association, 
the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association and 
the 2x3 Club. 


Representatives from the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association and the Southern Pine 
Association will also be present and will speak 
on the properties, grades and uses of West 
Coast and southern woods. 


Activities 


fore that time it had had such work done by 
concerns in New York. The company found 
that if it wished to continue in business, it 
must adopt a fireproofing process, for new 
regulations in New York City required that 
all buildings over a certain height must be 
of fireproof material. His company, he said, is 
about the only one that can handle 5,000,000 
feet of fireproofing in a year. The process in- 
volves the use of certain salts, and is not much 
different than that used by the Germans two 
hundred years ago. 

The Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Club is planning to 
have six educational meetings between now and 
the end of the winter season. It also proposes 
to inaugurate a bowling team, under the lead 
of Eugene Whissel. 


Twin City Hoo-Hoo Activities 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 30.—On Nov. 6 
members of the Twin City Hoo-Hoo Club will 
meet at the St. Anthony Commercial Club for 
a football celebration. After a dinner and sev- 
eral talks, some of them by University of 
Minnesota athletic leaders, the party will ad- 
journ to the university field house, where they 
will be introduced to “Fritz” Crisler, head 
coach of the varsity team, and a number of 
the players. Mr. Crisler formerly was Coach 
Alonzo Stagg’s assistant at the University of 
Chicago. 

On Nov. 4 the club will meet with the Minne- 
apolis Traffic Club at a dinner at the Nicollet 
Hotel. The occasion has been designated as 
“Lumber Day” by the Traffic Club. 

The club already is making plans for the 
dinner given annually for children of the Au- 
gustana Home, Dec. 18 having been decided 
upon as the date. 

At the last session the members of various 
committees were introduced to one another, the 
occasion being a general “get acquainted” 
meeting. The several chairmen reported on 
their plans for the ensuing year. 
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Furniture, Flooring, Top Hardwood List 


More Inquiry; Prices Steady 


CincINNATI, Onto, Oct. 27.—Better orders 
and inquiries for the general list of hardwoods 
are being received by wholesalers and jobbers 
here, who are encouraged, because prices are 
holding their own fairly well, although mills 
are eager for business. Leading wholesalers here 
are holding firm. ‘Most of the inquiry is for 
4/4 plain oak common and selects and similar 
grades of poplar, chestnut and ash. Maple is 
quiet, but a few orders for extra thick stocks 
have been placed by the automotive plants. 
Sound wormy chestnut and oak are in better 
demand by the specialty furniture factories. 
There is more interest shown in Appalachian 
oak, poplar and chestnut by architects of the 
New England and North Central States, and 
some inquiries come from southern Canada. 
Both furniture and cabinet manufacturers re- 
port a gradual increase of business. The export 
market is draggy; there are relatively few in- 
quiries, and price offerings are rather unsatis- 
factory. 

Dealers in pine, cypress and Pacific coast 
woods report a better inquiry from retailers for 
fill-in lots, but prices are weak and unchanged. 

J. F. Dietz Desk Co., one of the oldest desk 
manufacturers in the Cincinnati district, is ad- 
vertising the sale of its stocks of lumber and 
4,000 finished desks, stating that it is going 
out of business as soon as possible. 

The November meeting of the Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club will be held Monday, Nov. 
3, at the Chamber of Commerce. 


Flooring Mills Again Buying 

Battrmore, Mp., Oct. 28.—It is expected 
that at the monthly meeting of the managing 
committee of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, 
to be held next Monday afternoon, President 
Pembroke M. Womble will appoint a committee 
to nominate a ticket of officers to be voted for 
at the annual! session the first Monday night in 
December. According to present indications, 
Henry D. Dreyer, of H. D. Dreyer & Co., vice 
president, will be named president. 

James Baer, of the Kidd & Buckingham Lum- 
ber Co., hardwood wholesaler, is back from a 
trip in the hardwood producing regions of West 
Virginia and eastern Tennessee. He states that 
he found flooring mills starting up and in the 
market for rough stocks, but not inclined to pay 
really acceptable prices. Business, however, 
was beginning to show some improvement, with 
no large stocks on hand to exert pressure upon 
the market. Most of the mills of any size, Mr. 
Baer reported, were closed down either because 
of lack of water or poor demand, and the pro- 
duction accordingly runs quite low, only the 
smaller plants continuing operations. Senti- 
ment in the region, Mr. Baer found, inclined to 
the view that a real demand might be expected 
to assert itself before long, and that it would 
not take much of a push to bring about an ad- 
vance in prices. Some inquiries were coming 
out and while a number of them did not actu- 
ally result in the placing of orders, the fact that 
interest was being shown was regarded as a 
favorable sign. Decidedly wide differences in 
the prices mentioned continues to prevail Mr. 
Baer found, with medium grade oak showing 
variations of $10 to $15. 

M. S. Baer, of the hardwood producing and 
distributing firm of Richard P. Baer & Co., this 
city, sailed last week for Europe. He will be 
away at least one month, and his intention is to 
visit not only the hardwood importing centers 
in the United Kingdom, but to go over on the 
Continent and take in Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium and perhaps France. It is Mr. Baer’s 
first foreign trip for some time. 

F, W. Cox, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Eureka Lumber Co., of Washington, 
N. C., was here on Oct. 21, while J. M. Aberly, 


secretary of the Pine Lumber Co., of New Bern, 
N. C., stopped in Baltimore on Oct. 23. The 
latter had been making a swing of the northern 
markets, especially New York, and reported 
that he had found business in North Carolina 
and Georgia pine to be picking up. 


Furniture Prospects Good 


Burra.o, N. Y., Oct. 28.—The trade of some 
hardwood wholesalers shows a fair improve- 
ment over that of last month. Other whole- 
salers say they see little difference in volume. 
Furniture manufacturers are holding off, await- 
ing the outcome of their semiannual show, 
which opened yesterday at Jamestown. Some 
of the manufacturers predict an early improve- 
ment in furniture trade, saying that retailers’ 
stocks have become quite low, and perhaps 
lower than in years. 

At the weekly meeting of the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange on Oct. 24 a talk on “Office 
Buildings” was given by Ernest M. Hill, vice 
president of the Ellicott Square Co. He ex- 
plained the method of ‘survey adopted to deter- 
mine whether a city needed additional office 
building space. 

The steamer Griffin, owned by the R. T. 
Jones Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, ran 
aground off Point Aux Barques, Mich., last 
week, while carrying a cargo of pig iron from 
Buffalo to Chicago. The accident occurred dur- 
ing a snow storm. After being released, the 
vessel continued to Chicago and was apparently 
not much damaged. She had just completed 
unloading a lumber cargo at her owners’ dock. 

The representative of a large furniture-manu- 
facturing concern has been looking over the 
Genesee Valley section of western New York 
during the last few weeks and buying black 
walnut logs. Approximately 36,000 feet of 





Read the Classified Ads Each 
Week—It Pays. 





these logs have been purchased and shipments 
are being made as rapidly as the timber is cut. 

L. Beyer, formerly with the Enterprise 
Lumber Co., is now carrying on a wholesale 
lumber business with office at 138 Clinton Street, 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

G. W. Patterson, who has had extensive 
experience in lumber business on the Pacific 
coast and in the south, is now traveling for 
the Trotter-Kelleran Lumber Co. out of Syra- 
cuse. 

Visitors last week included: D. M. Wylie 
and H. C. Spengler, of the Frost Lumber In- 
dustries, St. Louis; F. O’Sullivan, representa- 
tive of the Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, 
Calif., and John Diamond, representative of 
the Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
The latter two are located in Cleveland. 

Chester Oschuetz, vice-president of the 
Standard Hardwood Lumber Co., with which 
he has been associated for twenty-five years, 
has severed his connection. 


Exports to France Improving 

WasHincton, D. C., Oct. 27.—French im- 
ports of American oak, red gum and sap gum 
have been heavier, while the general hardwood 
trade at Havre has remained normal with stocks 
and prices unchanged, states Consul E. C. 
Kemp, at Havre, and Commercial Attache Don- 
ald J. Reagan, at Paris, to the lumber division 
of the Department of Commerce. Recent ar- 
rivals at Havre of 107,000 square feet of Amer- 
ican oak flooring are equal to about one-third 
of the total American exports of hardwood 
flooring to France.during 1929. 


Demand Has Quieted Down 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 28.—Southern hard- 
wood sales have again dropped below produc. 
tion and shipments. Production and shipments 
according to the latest reports, are about 59 
percent normal, as for several weeks; while 
sales have droped to approximately 46 percent 
of normal. This report would indicate, how- 
ever, that a few mills have gone into produc- 
tion, but it is felt sure that these are Cutting 
some special stock, and that their temporary 
increase in operations will not have a great deal 
of effect on the general market. Mill stocks 
are still large, and it is figured that, at the 
present rate of consumption and production, it 
would take at least two years for the surplus 
to be absorbed. One encouraging thing about 
the market last week was the re-entry of some 
flooring manufacturers, who made several pur- 
chases, but not large ones. Buying by flooring 
manufacturers would have a good effect on the 
market, particularly for oak. There is prac- 
tically no buying on the part of the automobile 
industry. Some-planing mills and retail dealers 
have been in the market for hardwoods. Furni- 
ture plants have been buying but the radio 
cabinet manufacturers are placing only a few 
orders. The demand from overseas is not up 
to normal, no doubt because heavy shipments 
were reported in late September. Until ocean 
rates are stabilized, foreign business can not be 
expected to show any large increases. 

Weather conditions have been ideal for pro- 
duction, but this is the time of year for bad 
weather, and normal winter weather should 
make considerable reduction in the output of 
hardwoods. 


Auto, Flooring Plants Buying a Little 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Oct. 27.—The hardwood 
market is very inactive, little business being 
placed for other than immediate requirements. 
Sap gum and oak are being bought by the fur- 
niture manufacturers. Automobile factories are 
placing occasional orders for immediate use, 
but purchases are far below normal. A fair 
volume of orders for lower grades is being re- 
ceived from crating factories, these concerns 
having started operations in preparation for 
the coming fruit and vegetable season. There 
is also a small volume of demand from flooring 
manufacturers for No. 1 common and under oak 
and maple. The export market is quiet. Prices 
are unchanged on all items. 


Auto Interests Buying More 


LouIsviLLe, Ky., Oct. 28.—There has been a 
fair amount of business handled. One hard- 
wood man reported just a slightly larger move- 
ment of magnolia to the automotive body in- 
dustry. Just a little maple has been sold, but 
no elm, and sales of ash and wormy oak have 
been quiet. Orders from automotive interests 
are for 4/ to 8/4 stock, they apparently having 
thick stock in hand, or not planning to use 
thicker than 8/4. There has been some de- 
mands for oak bill stock, one order for 190,000 
feet having been shipped for export; and an- 
other for 150,000 feet being reported for a 
domestic railroad. Low grades have been mov- 
ing rather freely, sales including sap gum, 
some tupelo, and No. 2 and lower oak. Move- 
ment of mattress lumber for levee work in the 
lower Mississippi has continued fairly active, 
taking principally inch pine. Furniture and 
radio business has been fair, and is holding 
up well, but is slowing down a trifle, as pur- 
chases have fairly well provided for holiday 
trade. Prices remain draggy, but about as they 
have been. Quotations on inch stocks at Louis- 
ville, Ky., are: Poplar, southern FAS, $80; 


Appalachian, $90; saps and selects, southern, 
$50@55; Appalachian, $60; No. 1, southern, 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 62 and 63 
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$38@40; Appalachian, $46; 2-A, southern, $32 ; 
Appalachian, $38; 2-B, $22. Walnut, FAS, 
$235@240; selects, $155@160; No. 1, $85; 
No. 2, $35. Sap gum, plain FAS, $45; com- 
mon, $30@32; quartered, FAS, $55; common, 
$38. Red gum, plain, FAS, $88; common, 
$44@45 ; quartered, $2 premium over plain. 
Ash, FAS, $75; common, $48. Cottonwood, 
FAS, $48; common, $32. Oak, southern, red, 
plain, FAS, $60@63; common, $45; white, 
FAS, $80; common, $47. Oak, Appalachian, 
red, plain FAS, $75@80; common, $48; white, 
plain, FAS, $90@95 ; common, $55@57 ; white, 
quartered, FAS, $125; common, $75@80. 
Sound wormy oak, $28@30. 


Hurried Shipment Being Asked 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 28.—Transatlantic cus- 
tomers are inquiring a little more freely, and 
business sometimes results. Orders are being 
placed by furniture interests for moderate sized 
assortments, for hurried shipment, but few are 
willing to buy until the lumber is urgently 
needed. Among the best sellers are gum, ash, 
poplar and oak. Demand for oak from flooring 
manufacturers continues disappointing. Prices 
throughout the hardwood list are too low. Cur- 
rent consumption of flooring is slow, and prices 
are irregular. First grade plain white oak floor- 


ing is offered at $82@87.50; second grade, 
$58@62.50, and third grade $38@44. Some 
sellers ask $88.50 for first grade maple flooring 
from Michigan. First grade birch flooring 
ranges from $76 for the cheapest domestic, to 
$85, duty paid, for the best Canadian stock. 


Aid in Texas Reforestation 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 27.—Definite progress 
was made in reforestation and forest fire pro- 
‘tection in Texas recently when a series of new 
co-operative fire protection agreements were 
signed between the State, through the Texas 
forest service, and W. T. Carter & Bro., Kirby 
Lumber Co., Texas Long Leaf Lumber Co., 
and John Henry Kirby. Through these agree- 
ments another 250,000 acres of forest land in 
the pine woods have been placed under an ex- 
tensive unit system of fire protection. In pro- 
tecting these units a gross area of 500,000 acres 
will be covered. This timber is located in 
Polk, Tyler, Hardin and Liberty counties. This 
area is sparsely populated and practically all of 
the land is timbered with a well stocked stand 
of second growth pine. Included are consider- 
able areas of old growth shortleaf and longleaf 
pine. Altogether there now is included in the 
fire protection area in east Texas 1,500,000 
acres. 





Woods Labor a Problem 


3oston, Mass., Oct. 28.—Efforts of some 
lumber companies and pulpwood operators to 
continue the practice of attracting across the 
border the efficient Canadian lumberjacks and 
woodsmen they have used in large numbers in 
the past have aroused a furore. Attempts are 
being made to bar out from northern New Eng- 
land not only the Canadian woods labor, but 
also to prevent any more contracts being let to 
Canadian operators. Acting, he announced, in 
behalf of lumbermen from Massachusetts, Gov. 
Allen has sent this telegram to Secretary of 
Labor James J. Davis at Washington: 

Have received report that you have ordered 
stopped the importation of men from Canada 
to work in the Maine lumber camps. That 
is good so far as it goes. I now respectfully 
request that you revoke the permits now in 
force so that lumbermen from this State may 
have an opportunity for work this winter. 
The commissioner of labor of this State re- 
ports that we can supply all men needed for 
this work. 

3oston employment agencies state that less 
than 200 men have been sent to the lumber 
camps of Maine and northern New England so 
far this fall from Boston, the usual shipping 
point for woods labor, and that several thousand 
Canadians are already employed in the woods 
under permits issued by the immigration au- 
thorities, although 20,000 husky and _ experi- 
enced woodsmen whose homes are in Massa- 
chusetts are now out of work and in dire need 
of jobs. 

Commenting upon Secretary of Labor Davis’ 
announcement that lumber and pulpwood opera- 
tors will not be permitted to bring Canadian 
woodsmen into this country unless proof is fur- 
nished that unemployed Americans can’t be 
found to do the work, Commissioner of Labor 
John S. B. Davie of New Hampshire declared 
at Concord that “it won’t be hard for such proof 
to be obtained.” While the would-be woodsmen 
of Yankeedom continue to want sheets for 
their bunks, bathrooms and bathtubs for their 
woodland camps, free transportation for their 
wives to keep them company on the job, and 
other comforts during their sojourn in the 
forest, lumbering firms are apt to continue to 
import axemen, swampers, teamsters, river 
drivers etc., from Canada, Commissioner Davie 
insisted. 

Convinced that there is a permanent shortage 
in northern New England of lumberjacks of 
adequate experience and physique, the New 
Hampshire labor department has urged Wash- 
ington to authorize the importation of men 


from Canada, Mr. Davie explained, such action 
having been advocated primarily because any 
tie-up of lumbering operations in the North 
Woods is a direct menace to the regular employ- 
ment of thousands of workers in industries de- 
pendent upon an adequate supply of forest prod- 
ucts. In New Hampshire alone, Mr. Davie 
said, these industries offer year-round jobs to 
about 5,000 American workers, and to keep 
their wheels turning the supply of raw material 
from the woods must be certain and constant. 
In his opinion it is requisite, therefore, that 
the timber owners get their annual cutting 
quotas out on schedule and have such crews as 
they need to accomplish the work, much of 
which must be done by expert craftsmen and 
all of which is done under conditions demand- 
ing men of sturdy physical development and 
willingness to endure hardship. In other words, 
Mr. Davie said, men of the United States who 
are available do not compare with their Canad- 
ian cousins in sufficient numbers to warrant 
prohibition of the importation of skilled alien 
woodsmen for the limited seasons they are 
needed. Such men are not to be found in 
sufficient numbers either in New Hampshire or 
anywhere in New England. 


Under orders from Commissioner Davie of 
New Hampshire employment experts have un- 
successfully scoured the State for men who 
could be sent into the North Woods camps, 
and one agent who covered the cities of Con- 
cord, Manchester, Nashua and Laconia was 
able to round up only six recruits, according 
to the department records. In response to pleas 
from lumbering interests the State labor com- 
missioner recently broadcast an appeal for 
2,700 men needed at once in the New Hamp- 
shire woods to work for wages of $2 to $2.75 
a day with board and lodging furnished. He 
said the result was an avalanche of mail from 
the great army of jobless and an influx of 
“hopelessly inept job-hunters,” and an actual 
total of only some 200 men who knew the work 
or could be taught it. 

Although it would seem to the average citizen 
that out of the many thousands of unemployed 
it should be possible to recruit enough husky 
and sufficiently intelligent men willing to work 


for small wages to man the northern New Eng- 
land lumber camps in a season when many 
operations are being curtailed, the lumber and 
pulpwood companies insist it is impossible, and 
that unless they are permitted to have an ade- 
quate supply of the cheap Canadian woods labor 


a serious situation will ensue. 
















We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods: — 
ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH- SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 
Mee ~©=—)6s Lumber Co. 


Try 
Us 









ROCK MAPL 
BEECH-BIRCH 


For many years our floor- 

ing has been building trade 

for dealers. It will do the same 
for you. Order it in straight or mixed 
cars with Hemlock lumber, lath, shingles 
and posts. 

We invite your orders for Poles, Ties and Hemlock 
Tan Bark; also for Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and 
Plywood. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY Gite fcr: 8 J. Clears tam: 


ber Co., Sa Fey x Block 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN a 


316 Lumber 





MEMBERS MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 














“Superior Brand” 
DIMENSION LUMBER 


AND 
HARD MAPLE FLOORING 
Brown Dimension Co. 
(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 


Main Office: 
MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
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17 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 1|7 different species 


of Northern Hardwoods 
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Bird Houses ——— 
Boys Can Build 


Previding homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


7 
VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY | 
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Contracts Awarded in Pittsburgh 


PirrssurGH, Pa., Oct. 27—Among the more 
important activities in the building line noted 
here within the last few days was the awarding 
of the contract for the new Federal Reserve 
bank building, at a price of $1,500,000. 

The city is lending its aid in providing em- 
ployment through awarding of contracts for 
public works. Contracts totalling $165,051 for 
street and sewer improvements were awarded 
a few days ago, and announcement was made 
that additional work estimated at $1,000,000 will 
be advertised within the next few weeks. 

Another important project is the announce- 
ment of a $500,000 building program by the 
Liberty Dairy Products Corporation, which 
will begin construction within 30 days on new 
buildings, extensions and improvements. 





Hymeneal 
HOFHEINS-WARD. Robert Hofheins, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Franklin A. Hofheins, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., was married on Oct. 22 to 
Miss Mary Ward, daughter of Hamilton 
Ward, of Buffalo, attorney general of New 


York State. The wedding came as a surprise 
to the parents of each, but details were 
afforded in a letter to Mr. and Mrs. Ward 


from their daughter, who is a sophomore at 
Cornell University. The couple have known 
each other for a long time. Mr. Hofheins is 
a senior at Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N. Y. On the day of the wedding he paid 
a visit to Miss Ward and they motored to 
Dryden, near Ithaca, where the ceremony was 
performed by the Rev. William Cram. Mr. 
Hofheins plans to finish his studies at Col- 
gate and then he and his bride will make 
their home in Minneapolis. He will become 
connected with the Minneapolis plant of the 
Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., of which 
his father is president. 


HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hote! in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 











Keller andBoyd 
Owner:. and 
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C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 


Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 

le all classes of 
cargo, collect invoices 
and discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 











O TIMBER ESTIMATORS D 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forestry 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 











IF YOU RUN A SAW MILL 
the fun and philosophy in “Re-sawed Fables,” a 
book of short tales of the lumber business by 
Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman poet,”’ will make 
it a lot more fun to run. $1, postpaid. Address 
the publisher, The American Lumberman, 431 S. 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill, 





The Unemployed 


The army of the unemployed 

By which the land is so annoyed 

Is not the men who walk the street 
With weary hearts and weary feet— 

It is the army growing gray 

In vaults and stockings day by day, 

The ones who loaf, the ones who shirk, 
The dollars that are out of work. 


The dollar that is passed around 

Soon fills the air with merry sound, 

Its cheerful chink, and many more— 
The sound of hammers laying floor, 
The sound of wheels that turn and spin, 
The sound of cargoes coming in, 

And, even more to laugh about, 

The sound of cargoes going out. 


Wake up your dollars! Send them forth 

To east to west, to south to north, 

And they will all come home again, 

And bring their chicks, much like the hen. 
A dollar saved’s a dollar earned, 

But also this the world has learned: 

One not invested and not spent 

Will never hatch a single cent. 


We See b’ the Papers 


A pedestrian is the father of a two-car family. 

There is never much work for men when 
dollars are idle. 

A lot of people wish what they own were 
Boston common. 

What really ought to be electrified is some 
of our city officials. 

Thanksgiving turkeys will be cheaper this 
year. They'll have to be. 

Speaking of being on the wrong route, you 
are if you pronounce it rout. 

Most of the howling you hear is from people 
who are going without luxuries. 

Hack Wilson has gone on the stage. Maybe 
he’ll cause a lot more home runs. 

“Bring your wife or best girl along,” adds a 
Chicago ad. But never both of them. 

As we recollect it, the song is “Home, Sweet 
Home,” not Apartment, Sweet Apartment. 

It costs $63,881,150.46 a year to run the city 
of Chicago. The city must own a lot of cars. 

A new book calls Hoover “The Great Mis- 
take.” Well, it admit’s Herbert’s greatness, 
anyway. 

Canton, Mo., has just celebrated its one hun- 
dredth anniversary. Canton, China, papers 
please laugh. 

Chicago is to have the world’s largest res- 
taurant. Now that waiter never will find 
his way back. 

“Strike up the band” is all right, but what 
we would really like to see them do is string up 
the orchestra. 


As far as gunmen are concerned, Chicago 
judges are taking this commandment to “judge 
not” too seriously. 

The new emperor of Abyssinia will be 
crowned Nov. 2 by a bishop. Later probably 
by one of his subjects. 

Democrats hope to control the House after 
the next election. It is more than any Presi- 
dent has been able to do. 

Hitler’s attack on the Jews, it is said, may 
cause another war. All Henry’s seemed to do 
was to cause more Fords. 


These hunters are always mistaking a friend 
for a deer. But then men are also always mis- 
taking a dear for a friend. 

A Chicago society girl has gone into the 
floral business. It is this floral business that 
has put many a society man out of business. 


In the Chicago schools children are sup- 
posed to learn to spell the words most used; 
but those are no words to teach to children, 


The only sure way to get in at the bottom 
and get out at the top at the New York Stock 
Exchange is to take a ride in the building’s 
elevator. 


In Detroit 25 percent of the marriage 
licenses are for unemployed men marrying em- 
ployed women. Why get a job? Get a wife 
with a job. 

A woman has invented a thingamajig which 
reduces the noise of an airplane 60 percent, 
But they marry a man and reduce his noise 
100 percent. 


In Chicago $30,000,000 of taxes are delin- 
quent. The city treasurer would like to know 
who it was that said that taxes were one of 
the two sure things. 


“If you'd keep that youthful look,” says An- 
toinette Donnelly, “pay heed to your eyes.” 
And, it might be added, don’t pay any heed 
to other people’s eyes. 

A Chicago official says, “From now on I'll 
make it tough for the hoodlums.” If you can’t 
get a laugh from the “from now on” it is be- 
cause you have no sense of humor or because 
you live in Chicago. 

Deaths from alcoholism in Illinois decreased 
35 percent in 1929, compared with 1928, and 
by almost half in the country at large since 
prohibition. The reason is simple: bad booze 
is running out of prospects. 


Between Trains 


Wuite SuLpHuR Sprincs, W. Va.—Nature, 
which is always changing, changes less than 
anything else in the world. Even in ante-bellum 
days (and the bellum to which we refer is the 
civil one) the aristocracy of the South drove 
its carriages many miles and many days to 
drink these waters and visit these scenes. 
These men and women are gone, the car- 
riages are gone, but the mountains and the trees 
remain, looking the same to our eyes as they 
did to theirs—not the same trees but the same 
forest, not the same waters but the same 
springs. Man admits the endlessness of every- 
thing but himself. 

In the sisterhood of States there is none more 
beautiful than West Virginia. It has everything 
that a State should have, and little that a State 
should not. It has the right people, most of 
whom look at life the right way. When you 
are seeing America first, by all means don’t see 
West Virginia last. 


A Citizen 
I know a fellow who has been 
All over this whole town, 

Been e’rywhere, seen ev’rything, 
Up all our streets, and down, 
‘He knows where ev’ry road begins, 

Where ev’ry alley ends, 
And not a man in this old town 
Has half as many friends. 


He’s followed ev’ry sidewalk out 
To where it meets the woods 
And fields around the city’s edge, 
The rural neighborhoods. 

I don’t suppose there’s any place 
He hasn’t seen and been; 

He knows his city from without, 
And knows the town within. 


We talk about our citizens— 
I guess there isn’t one 

Who loves his city half as well 
And finds it half the fun. 

Yes, up and down and here and there 
I see the old boy jog, 

And no one ever knows his town 
As well as does a dog. 
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The grade of No. 3 Common takes in much of the lower product of the log. 


The rule for grading No. 3 Common is 








re, Lp. : as follows: 

“ Some of the defects common to this grade are: 
“ large, loose, or unsound knots, large branch 
; knots, occasional knot holes, large worm holes, 
si season checks, pitch, and pitch pockets, roller 
rey splits, some red rot, considerable heart shake, 
and any amount of stain. 

as A serious combination or an excessive amount 
y ee or degree of the above defects is not admissible 
1e . > in any one piece. 

ie Y, 

7 No. 4 Common 

i No. 4 Common is not graded for use as 
g a whole, but may be and is used for the 





., same purpose as No. 3, witha smallamount |" 
of to rae : of waste. One of the most common uses is barn boards. 

The defects in No. 4 Common are the same as in No. 3, but exist in more serious combina- 
tion or to a greater degree. 
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The defects found in No. 4 Common are the same as in No. 3, but exist in a more serious combination or to a greater degree. 


The grade is used largely by the industrial trade for such purposes as boxing and crating, 
and is also sold by yards for cheap and temporary construction purposes. Some of the serious 
defects admissible are red rot, worm holes, excessive heart shake, and heavy skips in dressing. 
Other types are very coarse knotted, waney, badly split or extremely pitchy pieces. 


Madera Sugar and Pondosa Pine are water cured and air dried. The stock is uniformly well graded 
and the shipping service, always prompt and dependable. 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 


Because of their general interest, especially to all users of pine lumber, 
this series of letters prepared by the Madera Sugar Pine Co., 

Calif., and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published serially 
in the American Lumberman, and will be available to any one interested. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES 

New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 

South Bend, Ind., 511 Pythian Bldg. 
Providence, R. 1., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 2-219 General Motors Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 5525 White Bldg. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 711 Traction Bidg 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 

















Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 
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S5 EXON LU ney COMPANY & 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 


North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 

















- - CASING 
| Well Manu- . 
g tan yy BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
- A.» Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
GOLDSBORC 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
4q 
N. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order, 


fo JOHNSON & WIMSATT d 



































WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 4, 3*c'! ves 


| 
including a lumber calculator for standard . tea rulee, 
estimated 


Ss pepe enl naman useful lumber 
tabulations. 50 cents. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 Se. Dearborn St., Chicage 








OBITUARY 


Cc. W. SHEWRY, sales and advertising 
manager for the Vento Steel Sash Co., Muske- 
gon, Mich., and well known to lumbermen in 
all parts of the country, died suddenly while 
on a sales trip in the East, on Sunday, Oct. 
19 at Oneida, N. Y. Mr. Shewry was on an 
extended trip, planning to cover the State of 
New York, parts of Pennsylvania and parts 
of Ohio. He was stricken while at luncheon 
in Oneida and was taken directly to the hos- 
pital where he lived for about three hours 
after the stroke. The body was sent to 
Muskegon and funeral services were held 
both at the home there and at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, with interment in Oak- 
wood Cemetery, Muskegon. Mr. Shewry was 
one of the best known sales managers of 
products outside of lumber handled by the 
retail lumber fraternity. He was a regular 
exhibitor at retail lumber conventions and 
was known to hundreds of dealers. Before 
going to the Vento Steel Sash Co. he was for 
about three years and a half connected with 
the Central Wheel Co. of Muskegon, and prior 
to that had been in business in Chicago and 
New York. He was very highly regarded 
among his business associates and in the 
trade and his passing will be deeply re- 
gretted. Mr. Shewry is survived by his 
widow and three children, two girls and a 
boy. 











WILLIAM M. DAY, former president of the 
Day Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., contractor for 
dust collecting equipment, died on Oct. 23 
at the age of 80. Mr. Day had been connected 
with the manufacture of dust collecting 
equipment in the United States and Canada 
for many years. About two years ago he 
gave up active management of the business 
because of his age, but still remained avail- 
able in an advisory capacity, and until two 
weeks before his death retained the nominal 
title of president. Mr. Day spent much of 
the last two years in planning the future of 
the company and working out with the new 
management means of its continuance and 
steady growth. He had many friends among 
lumber and wood products manufacturers 
who used the company’s equipment, and will 
be greatly missed by a host of friends both 
in business and in other circles. 


DELOS R. MOON, 51 years old. youngest 
son of the late O. R. Moon, early Eau Claire 
(Wis.), lumberman and founder of the North- 
western Lumber Co., died in an Eau Claire 
hospital on Oct. 27 after an illness of several 
months. He was widely known in lumoper 
circles. For many years Mr. Moon was 
president of the Linderman Box & Veneer 
Co., of Eau Claire, and for the last two 
years had been associated with the O. & N. 
Lumber Co., of Menomonie, Wis. Mr. Moon 
is survived by his widow, three daughters: 
Mrs. Walter Smith of New York City, Laura 
Dean Moon of Eau Claire, and Bertha Moon, 
attending school at Northfield. Minn.; two 
brothers: S. G. Moon of Eau Claire, and C. D. 
Moon of Florida; and two sisters, Mrs. 
Pauline Haueisen of Indianapolis and Mrs. 
Joseph G. Dudley of Buffalo. 


ROY DUPERE, aged 43, a buyer for Turner- 
Farber-Love Co., Memphis, Tenn., was killed 
in an automobile accident near Brewton, Ala., 
Oct. 18. He was a native of Louisville, Ky., 
and went to New Orleans ten years ago, at 
which time he became associated with the 
Memphis lumber company. He is survived 
by his wife, mother and several brothers. 


MRS. MARY MANLEY. 86 years old, mother 
of John E. Manley and Thomas Manley, both 
prominent in the lumber business at Tacoma, 
Wash., died Oct. 23 at her residence in 
Tacoma. She was a native of Ireland and 
came to the United States when very voung. 
settling with her parents at Galena. Ill., and 
later moving to Menominee, Mich. She moved 
to Tacoma in 1904. Mrs. Manley was the 
mother of 13 children of whom eight survive 
her, including John E. Manley, president of 
the Washington Door Co.. the Washington 
Manufacturing Co. and treasurer of the 
Manley-Moore Lumber Co., and Thomas Man- 
ley, purchasing agent for the Washineton 
Door Co. She also leaves two sisters and 21 
grandchildren. 


DR. C. W. MELTON. president of the Delta 
Lumber Company of Newellton, La.. was shot 
and killed on the town’s main street Satur- 
day. Oct. 18. Following the shooting Mayor 
A. B. Ratcliff surrendered to the sheriff. No 
action was taken by the grand jury. The 
deceased was 57 vears old and had been en- 
gaged in the lumber business for a number 
of years. He was well known in west Missis- 
sippi and northeastern Louisiana. 





NOTES FROM WASHINGTON | 


Advanced to Higher Position 


George A. Duthie, supervisor of the Black 
Hills national forest for the last twelve years 
has been appointed chief of the division of jp. 
formation in the Forest Service, succeeding 
Ward Shepard, who recently resigned to enter 
private forestry work. Mr. Duthie is a natiye 
of Michigan and a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, where he received his master’s 
degree in forestry in 1909. He served in ya- 
rious other positions before becoming super- 
visor of the Black Hills national forest. Ip 
his new position Mr.* Duthie will have charge 
of the informational and educational activities 
of the branch of public relations of the Forest 
Service. 








Grain Storage Bins 


The increasing use of the combine harvester 
and other factors have created a need for in- 
creased farm-storage facilities for small grain, 
Recent studies by the United States Department 
of Agriculture have shown that faulty storage 
accounts for heavy losses because of heating of 
grain in bins, rodents and unnecessary labor in 
handling grain. As an aid to farmers in con- 
structing grain storage according to the most 
approved methods, the department has prepared 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1636-F—‘“Farm Bulk Storage 
for Small Grains.” Copies may be had without 
cost while the supply lasts. : 

In announcing the bulletin the department 
points out that the farmer’s granary may be 
characterized as a bank in which the whole or 
a part of the grain resources of the farm may 
be deposited to draw upon as required. Farm- 
ers frequently are able to borrow on grain 
stored on the farm and can take advantage of 
favorable markets. 

The bulletin discusses the various factors af- 
fecting grain in storage, such as moisture con- 
tent, harvesting methods and heat damage, gives 
practical suggestions for planning grain stor- 
ages and handling grains for storage and de- 
scribes in detail the types of storage adapted 
to different conditions. Many illustrations are 
shown. These show both good and bad con- 
struction. 

While the bulletin makes no choice as be- 
tween materials available for farm grain stor- 
age structures, most of the illustrations show 
buildings of wood. 


Signs of Business Stabilization 

The latest statement issued by Julius H. 
Barnes, chairman of the National Business 
Survey, shows signs of the stabilization of busi- 
ness and industry, with hopeful indications of 
improvement in many lines. The figures were 
taken from unbiased reports showing conditions 
in different fields of business enterprise and 
reflect conditions during the first nine months 
of 1930 compared with the same period last 
year and previous years. 

Outstanding among the favorable factors is 
the evidence of the large amount of capital con- 
fidently provided for productive purposes and 
the tendency of raw material prices to advance. 

While with the exception of public works and 
public utilities construction was far behind the 
1929 period, improvement was noted in resi- 
dential building permits in September when the 
total reported was $98,534,600, or $15,865,100 
more than in August and $14,202,100 more than 
in July. 





THE War DeparTMENT has approved an ap- 
plication of the department of public works, 
New York State, for approval of modified plans 
for a bridge to be constructed across South 
Bay, an arm of Lake Champlain. The modi- 


fied plans show the substitution of a timber 
trestle 500 feet long for the same amount of 
rock fill in this approach. 
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Lumbermen’s 


Wood Identification Winner 


New York, Oct. 28—A cup made of Amer- 
ican walnut is the trophy recently presented 
to Louis F. Kreyer, of the Dykes Lumber Co., 
as winner of the Nylta Club’s 1930 wood iden- 
tification contest. The contest was conducted 
by Dr. George A. Garratt, of the Yale school 
of forestry. At three meetings last spring 
contests were held with approximately fifty 
samples of various woods to be identified and 
Mr. Kreyer made an amazing record. While 
most of the woods represented commercial 
species, there were some unusual woods, both 
foreign and domestic and including both hard- 
woods and softwoods. At the final meeting, 
with fifty species to be identified, Mr. Kreyer 
established a mark of 94 percent. 





Discussion on Business Conditions 


Rice Lake, Wis., Oct. 27.—The Northwest 
Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club held its October 
meeting at the Elks Club here Oct. 22, devoting 
an entire day to the session. 

President Albert M. Fengler, of the Ander- 
son Yard Co., of Rice Lake, opened the meeting 
with a roll call of members and a report by 





Many bargains offered in the 
Classified Department 
every week. 





each member on connections and business con- 
ditions. The general report for the district was 
that building conditions are holding fairly well 
up to normal, and are about 10 percent above 
the 5-year average. Collections on current busi- 
ness were reported as being good, but accounts 
of twelve months or more standing continue to 
be difficult. 

Donald S. Montgomery, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, gave a 
report on State and national conditions, and 
B. F. Springer, president of the State Asso- 
ciation, reported on business conditions in Mil- 
waukee. 

The morning meeting developed into a dis- 
cussion of advertising and of the desirability of 
informing the public that prices have touched 
bottom. Mr. Montgomery discussed the man- 
ner in which Madison and other lumber re- 
tailers have handled this situation. 

A discussion of the northern hemlock situa- 
tion followed the luncheon at noon, the subject 
being opened by W. R. Gillette, of the Edward 
Hines Hardwood & Hemlock Co., Park Falls, 
Wis. The dealers were much interested in the 
situation since there is considerable hemlock 
and hardwood logging done in that section by 
the large operators and also on a small scale 





Club Activities 


by farmers. When the farmers are unable to 
dispose of their logs to the mills, the farmer 
customer cannot buy, and if business is bad with 
the big logger, the general labor situation be- 
comes so depressed that the retail dealers suffer. 

Mr. Montgomery emphasized the dealers’ re- 
sponsibility in a more or less non-competitive 
market to the mills on whom they were de- 
pending so largely for the prosperity of the 
whole community. He declared that in the 
past the dealers objected to hemlock because so 
large a percentage of it was shipped green, 
while other species were shipped dry. Now, he 
pointed out, the hemlock mills had met this 
objection and had on hand stocks of dry, well 
sorted wood. H. E. Beckwith, of the H. E. 
Beckwith Lumber Co., Chetek, J. G.-Lampert, 
Mr. Grube, and E. S. Hammond, of the Ham- 
mond-Olson Lumber Co., Rice Lake, all ex- 
pressed their 100 percent loyalty to northern 
hemlock. Mr. Beckwith moved the adoption of 
a resolution urging the dealers in the North- 
western section to use northern hemlock in 
every way possible. President B. F. Springer 
complimented the dealers for their work in 
meeting the hemlock manufacturers more than 
half way. 

The next meeting of the club will be held at 
Rice Lake on Nov. 12, with a return engage- 
ment of the Lehigh merchandising school and 
a showing of the film, “Dealers and Dollars.” 


Fire Causes $100,000 Damage 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PorTLAND, OreE., Oct. 28.—Fire on Sunday 
night destroyed the box factory and planing 
mill of the Pondosa Pine Lumber Co. at Elgin, 
Ore., causing damage to equipment and stock 
to the extent of about $100,000. Practically 
all of the lumber in the yard was saved. 


Get This Mailing Address Right 


Bancor, WIs., Oct. 27.—As was noted in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the time and since 
has been indicated in the credit rating books 
of the lumber industry, Naset in No- 
vember, 1929, purchased the yard at this place 
of the Bangor Lumber & Supply Co. Although 
much publicity was given to this change, Mr. 
Naset says that much mail is still being ad- 
dressed by various manufacturers and whole- 
salers to the old Bangor Lumber & Supply Co. 
Perhaps it would be a good idea for manufac- 
turers and wholesalers to revise their mailing 
lists so that they will be brought up to date. 
Mr. Naset is a member of the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association. 


New Design for Cross-Cut Saws 











PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 27—A new and 
_. unique method of improved grinding, to assure 
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((LONG Teetn, oF CORRECT SHAPE. 
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true taper and uniformity of cutting edge, is 














SPECIALLY SHAPEO 
RAKERS 


STRONG 
BRIDGES 


Some of the features of the new line of precision-ground the 


cross-cut saws announced by Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.), 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


claimed by Henry Disston & Sons 
(Inc.) for a new line of precision- 
ground cross-cut saws just an- 
nounced by that company. Other 
features of tooth and gullet con- 
struction are shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

Included in the new line are the 
following patterns: No. 495 Su- 
wanee, No. 289 Virginian, No. 470 
Buzz, No. 472 Henry, No. 270 Zip, 
and No. 294 Beaver; for West Coast 
use are No. 7-11 Felling, No. 7-11 
Bucking, and No, 471 Henry. They 
all are described in an interesting 
folder which will be sent readers of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who 
send their requests to the company 
at Philadelphia. 








Is Old-fashioned 
Mississippi 






Shortleaf 


There’s 
Real Satisfaction 
In Every Foot 


Note the wonderful quality of these 
logs and you'll readily understand why 
“Bude Quality” lumber is so light in 
weight and easy to work. It’s the kind 
of lumber that’ll satisfy the con- 
tractors, carpenters and builders. 


There’s satisfaction for you because 
“Bude Quality” will hold your trade 
and make good profits for you. 


Repeat orders follow a sale because 
this lumber is superbly manufactured 
—ends square, edges parallel, surfaces 
smooth, and patterns accurately 
moulded. 


Order “Bude Quality” finish, casing, 
base, ceiling, siding, moulding, boards, 
lath, in mixed cars. Write now for 
quotations on regular items and also 
on short length lumber. 


Homochitto Lumber Co. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Eastern Sales Offices 
Scranton, Pa. 


Grade Marked 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


We have a separate hardwood plant 
at Bude, Miss., in which we are 
manufacturing Poplar, Red and 
Sap Gum, Cypress, Red and 
White plain and quar- 
tered Oak, Ash, 













Also 


ae Hickory, Soft Selling 
aple, plain and ee . 
quartered Tu- NEWMAN’ 
pelo and Syc- Original Growth 
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ore. Longleaf Products 
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Se ne 
PHILIPPINE 


INDOAKO 


woon 


Genuine Mahogany 
Teak 
Spanish Cedar 





In excellent sizes and at good prices 
instantly available from our yards. 


For literature, prices, samples, write 


INDIANA QUARTERED OAK CO. 


218 East Avenue, Long Island City, New York 


a. 





CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


‘ Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
- Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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E. L. BRUCE Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Largest manufacturers of Hardwood 
Flooring in the world 


Headquarters for: 


LUMBER 


in straight cars 
and mixed cars 


DIMENSION 


—one piece or glued-up, 
rough, surfaced or 
moulded to pattern. 


FLOORING 


*CELLized Oak Floor Planks, 
*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks, 


also regular T & G, *CELLized 
or untreated. 











Mills at: Prescott and Little Rock, 
Ark.; Cairo, Ill.; Oak Grove, La.; Reed 
City, Mich.; Bruce and Laurel, Miss. 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Bessemer—N. C. Crotwell, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Crotwell Bros. Lumber Co., 
advises of the sale of his stock in the firm and 
retirement from the official force, Herbert C. 
Kyser has been elected president and Mrs. Myrtle 
Crotwell, vice president. 


CALIFORNIA, Lomita—Home Lumber Co.; J. 
H. Boone has sold interest to A, T. and N. M. 
Gardiner. 

Los Angeles—H. W. Koll & Co. changing name 
to H. W. Koll; new address is 722 S. Griffin Ave. 

Tulare—Tulare Planing Mill Co.; H. H. Newby 
has sold his interest. 


ILLINOIS. Leaf River—A. E. Spring succeeded 
by A. E. Spring Lumber Co, (not inc.). 


IOWA. Gowrie—C. J. Johnson & Bro. succeeded 
by Johnson Lumber Co. 


MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Pioneer Lumber Co. 
announces removal of Minneapolis wholesale office 
to the retail yard at Hopkins, Minn., on Nov. 1. 


MISSISSIPPI. Greenville—C. M. Gooch Hard- 
wood Co. moving to Vicksburg. 


NEBRASKA. Humboldt—-Craven-Ramey Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Community Lumber & Supply 
Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Cleveland—Page & Moore 
succeeded by R. L. Page. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Williston—Farmers Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Rogers Lumber Co. 

OHIO, Cleveiand—Lincoln Lumber Co. merged 
with The Teachout Co. 


OKLAHOMA. Bluejacket—O. E. Woods moving 
to Welch, Okla. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Groton—Independent Lumber 
Co. sold to Thompson Yards (Inc.). 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—DeSoto Lumber Co. 
sold to J. L. White, of W. E. White Co. 


TEXAS. San Angelo—Stephens Lumber Co. 
sold local yard to Bates-Cavitt Lumber Co. 





Sherman—wWaples-Painter Lumber Co, sold tq 
Lingo-Leeper Co. 
WISCONSIN. Menasha—Menasha Lumber & 


Fuel Co.; interest formerly held by W. J. Durham 
Lumber Co., of Neenah, and Frank 8S. Durham, 
individually, passed into the hands of a new 
firm composed entirely of Menasha men. Active 
management will be in the hands of P. R. Jaeger, 
as president, and Earl P. Bailkey, as secretary- 
treasurer, who has been general manager for 
several years. Mr. Jaeger was former owner, but 
sold his interests some years ago, 


New Mills and Equipment 


GEORGIA. East Point—White Hickory Mfg. Co. 
planning improvements to plant. 

NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—Fisher & Dacker- 
man auto body factory to cost $40,000 is soon to 
be erected at 1153 Chestnut St. 


Incorporations 
CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Haring Sash & 
Door Co. (Ltd.), incorporated, 
INDIANA, Kokomo—General Automatics, in- 
eorporated; company being formed to save the 


woodworking plant of the Davis Industries (Inc.), 
which has been in a receivership. 


Michigan City—Port Williams Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., incorporated; capital, 500 shares, par value, 
$100. Theran F. Miller; to buy and sell lumber 
and all kinds of building materials and coal. 


New Albany—New Albany Veneering Co., a Del- 
aware corporation, has filed papers in Indianapolis 
designating E. V. Knight as Indiana agent; buys, 
manufactures and deals in veneers, panels, ply- 
woods and other wood products; 1,500 shares in 
Indiana, 

New Albany—United Plywood Sales Corporation, 
Delaware corporation, filed papers in Indianapolis 
designating E. V. Knight, 1217 E. Main St., New 
Albany, as Indiana agent; manufactures and sells 
plywods, veneers, panels and similar merchan- 
dise; 1,000 shares in Indiana. 

Seymour—Ahlbrand Mfg. Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $20,000; to buy and sell wood and timber 


and to manufacture various kinds of wood prod- 
ucts, 


MASSACHUSETTS. Salem—A. Deschenes, incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; retail lumber. 
MISSOURI. Poplar Bluff—Black River Lumber 


Co., incorporated; 
West Plains, 


NEW YORK. 


capital, $50,000; H. M. Sleeth, 


New York, Kings Co.—Bay Ridge 


Lumber & Millwork Co., incorporated; capital, 
$20,000; Hyman Susnick, 643 Madison St., Brook- 
lyn. 


New York—B. Deutsch Box & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $5,000. To deal in lumber of 
all kinds. B. Deutsch, 344 W. 48th St., New 
York City. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Biltmore—Littleford Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, 800 shares of com- 
mon stock without par value; Frank Littleford, 
ir., Asheville, 

Greensboro—Hardwood Products, incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; McDaniel Lewis, Jefferson Bldg. 





TEXAS. San Antonio—Beitel Bros. Lumb 
incorporated; 


er Co,, 


capital, $32,500. Jesse J. B 
1703 Roosevelt St. a, 
WASHINGTON. Seattle—Washington Sales 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $100,000; Wood 
products. 
WYOMING. Gillette—Saunders Lumber Co,, jp. 
corporated, 
New Ventures 
ALABAMA, Madison—Madison Trading (¢o, 


adding a retail lumber yard. 

CALIFORNIA, Salinas—W. F. 
a lumber yard. 

Santa Cruz—J. B. Maher will open a retail lum. 
ber yard. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Paramount Mfg. Co. start- 
ing a picture frame and novelty furniture manu- 
facture business at 2201 S. Halsted St. 

Peoria—H. E. Lauterbach building addition to 
his lumber yard; adding planing mill. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Everett — New England 
Woodworking Co. (Inc.) has begun manufactur- 
ing at 42 Main St., making a complete line of 
interior finish and employing a crew of ten men; 
capitalized at $25,000; Joseph Janes, president. 

Boston—Seaboard Lumber Sales (Ltd.), a British 
Columbia organization, has opened an office jn 
the Park Square Bldg. 


Sechrist opening 














A Classified Ad in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
gives you largest cov- 
erage in the industry. 











MICHIGAN. Holly—Peninsula Box Co, has en- 
gaged in business in the building formerly occu- 
pied by National Steel Products Co. under the 
management of John F. Murphy and Ralph Beach. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Hatton—Ness Lumber Co., 
G. C. Ness, manager, will erect a lumber building 
and office, 100x120 ft. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Union Millwork Co. 


starting a sash and door manufacturing busi- 
ness; C. E. Fransson, 2914 Broadway. 





Tacoma—McKenna Lumber Co. will open a lum- 
ber yard. S 
Casualties 
LOUISIANA. Lake Providence—Mark H. Brown 


Lumber Co., loss by fire in store, $10,000. 
MICHIGAN. Marlette 
by fire, $25,000. 
MISSISSIPPI. Natchez—A. A. A. Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $100,000; wholesale and retail build- 
ing materials; woodworking machinery damaged, 
shed and stock destroyed. 
NEW YORK. Buffalo—c. F. 
by fire, $5,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
flour and 
by fire; 





Peterson Lumber Co., loss 


Sullivan Co., loss 


South 
feed store and 
loss, $85,000; 


Fork—Louis Sherer’s 
lumber yard destroyed 
seven trucks destroyed. 





Trouble and Litigation 


GRBENSBORO, N. C., Oct. 27.—A_ volun- 
tary bankruptcy petition was filed in Federal 
district court here by the T. B. King Lumber 
Co, (Inc.), of Hamlet, N. C., in which liabili- 
ties of $4,298 and assets of $2,820 were listed, 
all in open accounts. Of the liabilities, $4,810 
was represented in unsecured claims and the 
balance in taxes due. The petition was filed 
by T. B. King, Jr., secretary of the lumber 
company. 


Timber Land Sales 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Oct. 27.—The Globe 
Timber Co., of Salt Lake City, has purchased 
18,500,000 feet of lodge-pole pine tie timber 
with a small amount of Douglas fir and Engel- 
mann spruce on the Targhee national forest 
adjoining. the Yellowstone national park on 
the west. Over a half million ties will be 
shipped to the Oregon Short Line treating 
plant at Pocatello, Idaho. The stumpage 
prices are 8 cents for hewed or sawed ties; 
$2.50 per M for saw timber; % cent per linear 
foot for 25-foot poles, 1 cent for 30-foot poles, 
and 2 cents per foot for poles 35 feet and 
over in length; % cent per linear foot for 
mine props. A larger sale on this forest is 





that to the Montana-Idaho Co., of Guild, Mont., 
W. H. Smead, vice president and general man- 
ager, of 2,600,000 ties, together with saw tim- 
ber, telephone, telegraph, and power line poles, 
delivering the ties to the railroad at the rate 
of a quarter of a million a year. 
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4-TON RANGE 


‘38395 


Model T-82C ... Straight Rating, 22,000 
lbs. (total gross weight including load) 
. . . 4 chassis and 12 types . . . price, 
chassis only, f. o. b. Pontiac, Michigan 


As a standard truck and as a tractor—this 
model has made good with a vengeance in log- 
ging operations, as scores of lumber men will 
tell you. 

Tremendous power is delivered by the great, 
6-cylinder engine. The transmission provides 
five speeds forward and two in reverse. Over 
gutted, twisting mountain trails, upstiff grades, 
wherever tires can get traction—this engine 
takes its load where it’s due with smooth sure- 
ness. The truck steers and maneuvers with 
surprising ease. 

It has brute ruggedness throughout its con- 
struction to take the hard knocks and punish- 


WHat LoGceéInéc OPERATIONS 
DEMAND... THis Truck Has! 





ing service a logging truck gets. The burly 
9-inch frame has a unique “‘stress absorber”’ 
at the point of maximum strain. This adds 
tremendously to frame strength—without use- 
less dead weight. 

Sidesway is counteracted and road shocks are 
smoothed out by sturdy auxiliary springs op- 
erating in conjunction with the 54-inch, 14- 
leaved, main rear springs. 

No truck has a finer rear axle—full floating, worm 
drive type, shafts of chrome nickel steel. The 
big, powerful 4-wheel brakes are quick acting 
and dependable—and are simple in adjustment. 

There is tough strength in all performance 
factors. Clutch, transmission and all other 
parts have proved and re-proved their durability 
and efficiency in long, hard service. 

The standard cab shown is comfortable, easy- 
riding and weather tight. 

All of this adds up to a VALUE that only great 
advantages in engineering, manufacturing fa- 
cilities and tremendous buying power could 
produce at this price. 


Get full facts about this famed model—today. 


GENERAL Morors IRUCKS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Mich. (Subsidiary of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.) 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS, YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
Factory Branches, Distributors, Dealers—in over 2000 principal cities and towns 


PRODUCT O F G 








(Time payments financed through Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance Corporation plan, at lowest available rates) 


ENERA L 





MOTORS 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 





IKE the Indians 

welcomed the soft 
Chinook wind that 
marked the return of 
Spring, you'll wel- 
come products bear- 
ing the pictured like- 
ness of 


Chief 
Chinook 
which stands only for 

correctly made, soft-textured 


Pondosa Pine 


window and door frames, mouldings or 
lumber, from 


CHINOOK LUMBER & 
MANUFACTURING Co. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Capacity—frames 1200 per shift—lumber 
150 M. per shift—box shook | car per 
shift—mouldings | car a week. 

Prompt shipment guaranteed! All trans- 
continental railroads to serve you. 
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KILN DRIED 


OldGrowth Yellow 
Fir Common 


ALL 1’ and 2’ Dried Rough 
Before Surfacing 


Vv W 
STRAIGHT CARS 


Soft Old Growth 
Yellow Fir Uppers 


vv 
MIXED CARS 


“Everything from Soup 
to Nuts”’ in 


Dry Old Growth Yellow 

Fir Common — Uppers — 

Mouldings—Bevel Siding— 
Shingles, etc., etc. 


vv 
KILN DRIED HEMLOCK 


Common and Uppers 
vT W 


M.A. Wyman Lumber Co. 
908-9 White Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 

















Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














News Notes from Amel 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Oct. 25.—How lumbering is carried on the 
Philippine Islands, China and Manchuria was 
shown the members of the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club at yesterday’s meeting, when R. L. 
Reedy, of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., who 
recently returned from a tour of the Orient, 
ran off several moving picture films taken by 
himself during the trip. Mr. Reedy explained 
the different operations shown, and contrasted 
the methods used with those in use in the 
Pacific Northwest. The lumbermen were much 
interested in the exposition and keep the nar- 
rator busy answering questions. 

William L. Rawn, also of the Wheeler, Os- 
good staff, who has just returned from a visit 
to the Atlantic coast and middle West, de- 
scribed busiess conditions as he found them. 
He declared frankly that most eastern busi- 
ness men are pessimistic. The one bright spot, 
he said, was that small stocks were held by 
eastern yards, and he predicted that when buy- 
ing does start there will be a lot of it. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs introduced John L. 
Powell, of Washington, D. C., a former direc- 
tor of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, who is touring the country to get first 
hand knowledge of business conditions. Mr. 
Powell made a short talk, expressing deep in- 
terest in the problems of lumber manufac- 
turers, 

Preliminary arrangements for the annual 
convention of the Western Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association were made this week 
when Roy Brown, of Spokane, secretary of the 
association, visited Tacoma and met with the 
special committee of the Tacoma lLumber- 
men’s Club which will manage the convention. 
The dates for the gathering were fixed at Feb. 
19 to 21. The club’s entertainment committee 
is already preparing for the convention. 

Cargo shipments of lumber from Tacoma 
during September totaled 41,189,188 feet, 
valued at $707,116, an increase of 3,000,000 
feet over August shipments. Domestic mar- 
kets took 27,189,958 feet, and foreign countries 
13,999,230 feet. Wood products not measur- 
able in board feet shipped during the month 
totalled 6,047 tons, valued at $475,000. 

The Mud Bay Logging Co. resumed opera- 
tions this week after a long shutdown. It put 
a crew of 200 men to work, and will employ 
400 by the end of next week. Logging opera- 
tions are under way about ten miles from the 
headquarters at Mud Bay. 

Construction work on the White River Lum- 
ber Co’s new $1,000,000 finishing mill near 
Enumclaw is well under way. When com- 
pleted, the new mill will replace the present 
plant, which will be abandoned. 

W. C. Ruegnitz, president of the Four L, 
was the speaker at the regular meeting of the 
Tacoma Gyro Club this week, and discussed 
industrial relations. He was introduced by 
Roy L. Sharp, president of the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club. 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Oct. 25.—General conditions in the lumber 
industry here have shown very little improve- 
ment during the last ten days. The mills are 
all planning a further curtailment in produc- 
tion, due to the slowness of business, especi- 
ally rail trade. The export market has kept 
steady, but prices are very unsatisfactory to 
the mills. Freight rates to the United King- 
dom and Continent have shown a decided 
weakness, but the Conference rate to Japan is 
still being maintained. 

The New Westminster harbor board is to 
build a dock of cedar piling 1,100 feet by 20 
feet, at the Fraser River 1,000,000-bushel ele- 
vator. This will make it possible for three 
ships to load at the elevator at the same time, 
and greatly facilitate shipping. 

The M. B. King Lumber Co., at Newton, B. 
C., which has been operating in the Douglas 
fir belt for the last decade, has completed its 
operations in the famous Green Timber area 
near New Westminster on the Pacific High- 
way. It is closing down this operation com- 
pletely this week. 

The Abbotsford Lumber Co. expects to com- 
plete its operations on its old limits at Abbots- 


LL 


ford shortly, and it is not known whether this 
company will resume operations in some other 
area. 

The Hanbury & Co. closed its lumber mi] 
here this week, and it will remain down unti] 
conditions in the lumber industry change, 
states L, M. Hanbury. About one hundred and 
ninety men were thrown out of employment 
and only a skeleton crew will be maintained 
to handle lumber already cut. 

F, C. Manning is now operating the Sproat 
Lake Lumber Co., at Sproat Lake, B. C. 

J. O. Cameron, president Cameron Lumber 
Co., Victoria, B. C., left with the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce delegation which is 
proceeding to the Orient to investigate busi- 
ness conditions over there. Mr. Cameron wag 
officially appointed by the lumber industry to 
represent British Columbia lumbermen. 

J. A. Humbird, manager Victoria Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Chemainus, B. C., has 
returned from a protracted visit in eastern 
Canada and the United States. 

D. L. Cameron, president Rat Portage Lum- 
ber Co., is on a visit to eastern Canada. 

The Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Co., of 
Victoria, closed down last week for an indefi- 
nite period. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Oct. 25.—Rail trade the last two weeks has 
shown some improvement. This is most marked 
along the Mississippi Valley. Many yards are 
buying on account of low prices. Considerable 
replacement business is coming from Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Indications are that the 
farmers have not been hit so badly as was re- 
ported, as some demand is originating from 
farms. Yard stocks generally are very low. 
Local prices are firm, on account of fair de- 
mand and continued curtailment of production. 
Wholesalers report more inquiries but no more 
business than during the previous week. 

Announcement by the United States Inter- 
coastal Lumber Conferenee that the $10 rate 
will be continued during November and De- 
cember will continue to make space scarce, it 
is believed here. One man said that further 
mill curtailment will be done and will relieve 
the demand for space. Shipments of fish and 
canned fruit will soon be largely over, so that 
December space should be easier. Companies 
outside the conference are known to have got 
premiums. One large order went at $11.50, and 
others are rumored to have gone at $10.75. 
It is believed no steamers will be added until 
the rate goes to $12. It is understood here 
that one company has offered to put additional 
boats on if the rate is boosted to $12. No- 
vember space is already completely taken. 

The United Kingdom-Continent freight rate 
is breaking badly, the going figure being now 
around 40 shillings, and fairly easy at that. 
The seasonal decline in grain shipments has 
had much to do with this slump in rates. 
Lower rates have not stimulated lumber buy- 
ing. One man expressed the opinion that 
buyers are holding off for still further de- 
clines. 

Shingle orders are a little better and freer. 
The bottom of the market is believed past. 
Production has increased very little; in fact 
the week brought news of a number of large 
operations going down. Clear shingles have 
strengthened somewhat. Stocks are low and 
the tendency of the mills is to curtail still fur- 
ther, on account of low prices. 

Hemlock logs remain firm. One buyer re- 
ported Douglas fir logs a little weaker, and 
cedar logs unchanged. Some grades of cedar 
logs are in fair demand. 

W. A. Culkin, manager Seattle office Blanch- 
ard Lumber Co., has returned from a trip 
through Atlantic seaboard territory lasting 
five weeks. Mr. Culkin reports considerable 
optimism among retailers he talked to. Yard 
stocks are small. Credit conditions are better, 
for various necessary liquidations and adjust- 
ments are apparently completed. 

The Merrill & Ring Shingle Mill in the Bal- 
lard district, Seattle, will shut down indef- 
initely Oct. 24. This mill operates seven ma- 
chines. The Bratlie Bros. Mill Co. at Ridge- 
field, Wash., will shu. down Oct. 25 for an 
indefinite period. This is a cedar siding and 
shingle manufacturing mill with eleven ma- 
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chines. The Quality Shingle Co., Edmonds, 
Wash., is closing for an indefinite period, ac- 
cording to G. Evenson, manager. 

The sawmill of the Mutual Lumber Co., at 
Bucoda, is closing Nov. 1 for the winter, but 
the shingle mill expects to operate through 
the winter. 

Resumption of operations in the camps of 
the Mud Bay Logging Co., closed since last 
June, is announced for next week by Daniel 
O’Leary, general manager. 

The Kerr Timber Co. has been incorporated 
here for $50,000 with William J. Kerr, E. S. 
McCord, jr., and L. A. Gatton the incorpora- 
tors, for the purpose of conducting a logging 
pusiness. Mr. McCord stated that no state- 
ment of the company’s intentions can be 
given at this time. 

H. C. G. Neubert, of the Hartman-Neubert 
Lumber Co., has returned to Seattle from a 
four and a half months’ European trip. 

To put on a roof-with-wood-shingles cam- 
paign, Frank L. Hackett, of Hoquiam, and 
George Modrow, of Portland, have gone to 
Oklahoma City. 

E. H. Polleys, president Polleys Lumber Co., 
Missoula, Mont., was a visitor during the 
week. Mr. Polleys says inauguration of the 
frm price policy has already been instru- 
mental in securing higher prices for Pondosa 
pine. 


Boston, Mass. 


Oct. 28.—The Madawaska Lumber Co. ex- 
pects to have its new mill at Van Buren, Me., 
in operation soon after Dec. 1. This plant re- 
places that destroyed by fire early in the year. 
The two large eastern spruce dimension mills 
sawing in northern New England are to shut 
down by Dec. 1, it was announced last week, 
having enough logs and orders for lumber to 
run until then. 

The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. supplied a 
carload of plank oak flooring, shipped by the 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. of Kansas City, 
Mo., for the remodelling of Holworthy Hall, 
Cambridge, one of the most famous Harvard 
College dormitories. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oct. 29.—The lumber industry in the Twin 
Cities and throughout the Northwest is in 
fairly satisfactory condition. During the last 
few days there has been an appreciable in- 
crease in demand for winter sash and door 
material, as well as for snow fence material 
and other items needed in preparing for 
winter. Little rural building is in progress, 
but in the Twin Cities work on several apart- 
ment buildings has been started recently or 
is planned for the near future. Sale of ma- 
terial for farm repair work is falling off, as is 
to be expected at this season, although a con- 
tinuation of the present good weather condi- 
tions may result in further orders. In the 
Northwest, the financial condition of the farm- 
ers is good, and greatly expanded building 
and repair programs in the rural sections may 
be expected. Both the northern white cedar 
and millwork dealers are almost unanimous 
in predicting good prospects for business next 
spring. 

Northern pine still is moving in fair but 
diminishing quantity to box and crating in- 
terests. Retailers are taking mixed cars, with 
hurried delivery specified, although not in the 
volume earlier in the year, of course. Re- 
tailers are carrying rather small stocks as a 
rule, and are likely to do so until after their 
annual inventories. Most northern pine mills 
have closed down for the season, and have 
sufficient stocks, fairly well assorted, to carry 
them through until spring. Northern pine 
prices are holding firm, there being fewer spe- 
cial offerings and concessions than heretofore, 
although there has been surprisingly little 
shading of prices at any time this year. 
Among surplus stocks at most mills are inch 
shop common, No. 5 boards, 4- and 6-inch No. 
3 common, 1x6- and 8-inch D select, all grades 
of 4-inch lap siding, No. 2 dimension, and 4- 
inch No. 3 Norway. In short supply at some 


mills are 6/4 and 8/4 shop, 1x8-, 10- and 12- 
inch Nos. 2 and 3 common, No. 4 common, 10- 
and 12-inch selects, 8-, 10- and 12-inch No. 1 


boards, 12-inch No, 2 boards, 1x12-inch D 
select, and 2x4-inch, all lengths, No. 1 dimen- 
sion, 

With the winding up of much of the high- 
way construction work throughout the coun- 
try, there has been a slackening in demand for 
the larger sized cedar posts for guard rail 
purposes, although in some sections where 
road work is being continued as a means of 
affording employment there still is a call for 
this material. Some small posts are being 
shipped to western ranches, but the local de- 
mand is light. The movement of cedar dur- 
ing the last week has been in greater volume 
than in the preceding week. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Oct. 27.—The Lamar Lumber Co. is again 
operating six days a week, after having run 
on a four-day week since early in the sum- 
mer. It will give steady employment to ap- 
proximately 250 men. Industrial conditions 
here thus continue to improve. 

P. E. Odell, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern railroad, 
was the guest of D. T. Cushing, general man- 
ager of the Great Southern Lumber Co. They 
visited the new logging camp five miles north- 
west of Enon. Joseph Cassidy, logging super- 
intendent of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
accompanied the party and explained the op- 
erations in detail. Mr. Odell was very favor- 
ably impressed with the entire camp and op- 
erations. 

In his speech introducing Gov. Huey P. 
Long, Democratic nominee for United States 
senator, who was the guest of honor at the 
Washington Parish Fair in Franklinton, J. B. 
Lindsley, president of the fair association, 
told of the work done by the late Col. W. H. 
Sullivan in making the fair an unusual suc- 
cess and said that the hearty co-operation of 
D. T. Cushing, general manager of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., made the fair possible. 
He also called attention to the fact that the 
flags were at half mast in memory of Frank 
H. Goodyear, and told of the things Mr. Good- 
year had done for the entire community. 

D. T. Cushing, general manager of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., A. C. Long, general 


sales manager, and W. A. Chandler, superin-- 


tendent, recently inspected the operations of 
the Kirby Lumber Co., at Beaumont and other 
points in Texas. 

M. L. Wuescher, accompanied by John R. 
Huber, has gone to Washington, D. C., to look 
after the interests of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Oct. 27.—The lumber market in the South- 
east has been quiet, for weather in the North 
has been severe and heavy rains have pre- 
vailed throughout the Southeast. 

Southern pine orders last week were slightly 
less than for the first two weeks of October. 
Air dried finish, casing, base and partition 
were slower. There is also very little demand 
for large timbers. Framing and 2x8- to 12- 
inch No. 1 common and better are in fair de- 
mand, most orders calling for these items in 
mixed cars, along with shed stock. Nos. 1 and 
2 common flooring are being taken in small 
quantities, but there is no demand for B&bet- 
ter. This is also true of bond siding and ship- 
lap. There is some No. 2 common ceiling 
moving in mixed cars. Georgia-Alabama air 
dried roofers are moving in small volume, at 
the same prices that have prevailed during 
the last several weeks. Some mills have a 
considerable accumulation of this stock and 
are making concessions of 25 to 50 cents on 
orders for several cars. ‘The export market 
is decidedly disappointing, little business be- 
ing placed in this territory. Prices offered are 
too low to net the mills a reasonable profit. 
Some shipments are being made on orders ac- 
cepted several weeks ago. 

Cypress demand is principally for lower 
grades, although some orders are being placed 
for 6/4 and thicker tank and FAS, mostly for 
deferred shipment. There are also a few strag- 
gling orders being placed for railroad car ma- 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (7) 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 
WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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California Sugar 
and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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If YouNeed 


No. 2 Common & Better 


and want some mighty fine quality, 
carefully milled lumber, just send us 
a memo of your needs. Our timber 
is from the famous Klamath district 
and the trees cut with a good per- 
centage of high grade lumber. We 
can supply anything you need in 


SELECTS AND COMMON 
S4S OR ROUGH 
SHOP AND BOX 


Write now for quotations. 


Crater Lake 
Lumber Co. 


SPRAGUE RIVER, ORE. 
Huntington Taylor 


GENERAL MANAGER 
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Sisal-reenforced 
waterproof building paper 


10,000 dealers now pushing Sisalkraft 

—‘“the building paper of a thousand 
uses.” Unlimited sales outlets; 85% 
sales repeats. So strong you can ‘hardly 
tear it—eliminates the faults of ordinary 
paper, yet costs no more in the job. We 
help you sell it. Write for details of our 
result-getting sales promotion plan, and 
free samples. 


THE SISALKRAFT CO. 
205 W. Wacker Drive(Canal Sta.) Chicago 


SISALKRAFT 


“More than a building paper” 


AL 11-1 Gray _| 











YARD, MILL AND OFFICE. 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 

































Guard a Credit Losses 


Don’t let them eat up 
your hard-earned profits. 
Exercise caution in grant- 
ing credit and use the 


of Clancy’s Red 
— Service as 

“,, your guide. 

/ Order this 
service on trial 
for 30 days 
Without Cost or 
Obligation. 

Let our Col- 
lection Depart- 
ment collect 
your past due 
accounts for 
you. We can 
give you service 
that will . Paap 
and the cost will be rea- 
sonable, 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
35 S. William St., New York City 











Office head- Bal Specialized 
uarters for the uildings, 
ber Indus- iw designed and 
try, all Trans- § built expressly 
portation lines, to serve the 
and Govern- s of busi- 
ment agencies ness, commer- 
of the Pacific cial and indus- 
Northwest. trial concerns. 


At the heart of the business district of the me- 
tropolis of the Northwest, this is the ideal 
office location for wholesaie, manufacturing, 
exporting and importing firms. 


Metropolitan Building Company 
1201 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle 























LOWER LOGGING COSTS 


while curtailing production by eliminat- 
ing wasteful methods; then use my co- 
operative bonus plan to keep costs down. 
This service has actually effected reduc- 
tions on large operations. 


GEO. DROLET Tuscaloosa, Ala. 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
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H. A. Libby, of the Little River Redwood 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., was a visitor at 
Chicago lumber offices last Saturday. 


James W. Sewall, consulting forester of Old 
Town, Maine, and Port Arthur, Ont., was a 
recent business visitor in Montreal and New 
York City. 

Philip O’Neil, of Chicago, head of the Philip 
O’Neil Lumber Co., left on Tuesday of last 
week to spend several weeks visiting mill con- 
nections on the West Coast. 


Frank Burnaby, of the Sun Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., retailer, called on numerous 
Chicago lumbermen, on Friday of last week, 
and renewed old acquaintances in this city, his 
former home. 


John Hutchison, of the Ingham-Hutchison 
Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., was in Chicago 
on Thursday of last week to visit Shook Bros., 
his company’s local sales representatives, and 
call on other friends in the trade. 


The host of friends of Edward Hines, presi- 
dent Edward Hines Lumber Co., will be pleased 
to know that his condition is very much im- 
proved. While he is still at his home in Evans- 
ton, he is recuperating so satisfactorily that he 
expects to take up his active duties again in the 
very near future. 


C. H. Werden, of Ashland, Wis., president 
of the B C Spruce Mills of Lumberton, B. C., 
for the last ten days has been a patient at the 
Presbyterian Hospital in Chicago. Mr. Wer- 
den’s host of friends throughout the lumber 
industry will be glad to know that reports from 
the hospital indicate a satisfactory condition and 
all will wish for him a complete and speedy 
recovery. 

Col. S. O. Johnson, of San Francisco, Calif., 
was a Chicago visitor during the week. Col. 
Johnson is devoting practically all of his time 
to the development of markets for timberlands. 
The recent depression in the lumber industry 
has made timber values exceedingly attractive 
and many manufacturers believe with Col. 
Johnson that timber well bought at this time 
will prove to be a profitable investment. 


The many friends of Joseph J. Springman, 
of the Springman Lumber Co., Alton, Ill, will 
be delighted to know that he is rapidly recu- 
perating from a recent operation for appendi- 


citis. Mr. Springman is spending some time - 


at his office every day and hopes to be fully 
recovered within the next week or ten days. 

W. Frank Oliver, of Toronto, Ont., president 
of the Oliver Hardwood Lumber Co. and third 
vice president of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, was in Chicago Tuesday. He 
had been in the East, and left Chicago for 
Grand Rapids, Mich., from which city he ex- 
pected to return home. Chicago lumbermen on 
whom he called reported that he found busi- 
ness picking up somewhat better in the East 
than in the middle West. 


J. A. Mathieu, of Fort Francis,.Ont., presi- 
dent of J. A. Mathieu (Ltd.), northern pine 
manufacturer, this week returned to his home 
after having spent five weeks at the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich., recov- 
ering from a serious illness. He stopped in 
Chicago on his way home to call on his local 
sales representative, Fred E. Bahr, and ap- 
peared to be again in good physical condition. 


A. J. Peavy and R. J. Wilson, president and 
vice president, respectively, of the Peavy- 
Wilson Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., were in 
Chicago this week, looking after matters con- 
nected with an important business proposition. 
Mr. Peavy, together with E. A. Frost, presi- 
dent of the Frost Lumber Industries, is arrang- 
ing for a conference of lumbermen and other 


business men in Shreveport and vicinity, to be 
held one day next week, at which time plans 
are to be discussed for relieving unemployment 
in that territory and for helping to bring about 
a revival in business generally. The sawmills 
of the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. are being 
operated on a schedule of three days a week, 


Charles B. King, president of the King Lum- 
ber Co., Cuthbert, Ga., recently has returned 
home after an extensive automobile tour that 
took him as far as New York City. Upon his 
return he reported business conditions far from 
satisfactory in the East. In the States that 
were hit so hard by the drought, he found busi- 
ness dull and the outlook not encouraging, as 
farmers not only made no crops to sell but are 
short of food stuff for their stock. However, 
Mr. King is a natural optimist and feels sure 
that the country will be able to snap out of this 
depression and eventually get back to its nor- 
mal prosperous condition. 

Robert G. Kay, well known wholesale lumber- 
man of Philadelphia, was in Chicago the latter 
part of last week, visiting friends and getting 
first hand information as to business conditions, 
Mr. Kay was on his way home after a trip that 
took him down into Oklahoma and back to 
Kansas City. He was tremendously impressed 
with the oil development around Oklahoma City, 
particularly with the fact that in this field 
wooden derricks are noticeable by their absence. 
Everywhere he went Mr. Kay found business 
men interested in plans to bring business and in- 
dustry back to normal, and he believes that 
slowly and gradually the country is beating 
back to its normally prosperous condition. 








“Getting Into the Harness” 


Rex H. Moorehouse, who was appointed sec- 
retary-manager of the National Association of 
Wooden Box Manufacturers to succeed Paul L. 
Grady who resigned Sept. 1, arrived at the or- 
ganization’s headquarters in Chicago last week 
and has been busily engaged in getting his new 
work lined up. 

After the association’s annual convention in 
New York early in October Mr. Moorehouse 
went to San Francisco, Calif., to attend the 
triennial meeting of the Pacific Coast division 
of the box association, which was held at the 
Sir Francis Drake Hotel, Oct. 15-16. At that 
meeting it was announced that A. H. Gordon 
has been appointed acting manager of the Pa- 
cific division to succeed Mr. Moorehouse. 








Something New in Merchandising 


The statement is sometimes made that there 
is nothing new under the sun, but with the 
constant change in equipment and methods 
of business and in the habits of the *peo- 
ple it is being heard less often. There is 
always a fascinating air of mystery about any- 
thing new. That is why members of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff were so intrigued 
by the demonstration in its offices this week 
of a unique and entirely different method of 
developing building and modernizing sales. 

The complaint frequently is heard that the 
lumber industry is unusually backward in its 
sales and promotion methods, this criticism ap- 
plying to manufacturers and distributers alike. 
Therefore, it is refreshing to find something 
new being developed that will make selling of 
new homes, or modernizing jobs, or even the 
sale of individual building materials so fascinat- 
ing and interesting as to assure a hearing from 
every prospect that is approached. 

The salesman introducing to the dealer a new 
product, or the dealer endeavoring to interest 
the people of his community in a particular 
building material, or in the general idea of im- 
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proving or constructing farm. buildings, homes, 
arages, or what not, often is handicapped by 
inability to get his message over to his pros- 

ct in a way that will command interest and 
attention. If he has the ability to properly 
present his sales talk he may have difficulty in 
getting a hearing. Well, these problems are 
just about solved in this new plan of merchan- 
dising that should immediately catch the sym- 
pathetic interest of every dealer, or every sales 
manager who is endeavoring to educate his 
salesmen or induce a reluctant prospect to sign 
on the dotted line. 

This new plan was evolved from the fertile 
brain of a young man well known for his mer- 
chandising ideas and his understanding of how 
to “develop business where apparently there 
is no business.” W. Wadsworth Wood, 180 
East Delaware Place, Chicago, will welcome the 
opportunity to explain this plan to anyone suf- 
ficiently interested to ask for details. There'll 
be no obligation. 





Just Between Two Lumbermen 


It happened just a few days ago, in the office 
of the White Star Lumber Co. in the Roanoke 
Building, Chicago. A representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was there, to take a 
picture of some of the new redwood siding 
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Two types of “Wavewood,” the White Star 
Lumber Co.’s new siding 





“Wavewood,” of which the White Star com- 
pany recently became the distributer. It is good 
siding and will be especially well adapted to 
the manufacture of roadside stands, outdoor hot- 
dog emporiums, infant golf courses, and the 
like, we were told by the manager, C. E. 
Conklin. 

We had just completed the photographic work 
when the door opened and in walked another 
lumberman; his name may or may not be 
“Dick,” but for purposes of brevity and con- 
venience that’s what we'll call him. 

“How’s business?” His tone, while not ex- 
actly doleful, seemed to indicate that he feared 
to hear the answer. 

“Why, things are rather quiet with us, but 
we're getting some orders all the time,” re- 
sponded Mr. Conklin, “and we'll pull through 
all right. We'll keep a-plugging.” 

“Our business is very low,” quickly volun- 
teered the visitor. 

“Yes, and you help to make it low by talking 
that way.” 

“Oh, but it doesn’t make any difference for 
me to talk to you that way. We're all in the 
trade and we know what we know.” 

“Yes, Dick, I think it does make a difference. 
You come in here and tell me a sad story of 
how there’s no business and no hope for any. 
Well, I know things aren’t any too rushing, but 
I try to keep my courage up just the same. And 


then you come in here and tell me such things 
as that. They don’t do anybody any good, and 
they make my road harder.” 

“But what about Mr. Blank, who always 
says business is good and talks big orders that 
I know and you know are nothing but lies.” 

“He’s going to the other extreme. He’s just 
as foolish as you are. This is not a pleasant 
conversation to me at all. It just makes it 
harder for me to face the work I have to do 
and win.” 

“T hadn’t thought about it in that way.” 
we it’s about time you did think about 
that.” 

What came after that history does not record, 
for the writer returned to his office. 





Makes Gift to Church 

Wicuita, Kan., Oct. 29.—Howard E. Case, 
local lumberman and banker, has given $100,- 
000 to the Presbyterian Church of which he 
has been a member for many years and now 
is president of the board of trustees, as a me- 
morial to his wife, who died several months 
ago. In formally accepting the gift last night 
the congregation decided to subscribe another 
hundred thousand dollars and erect a $200,000 
parish house. 





Establishes Western Pine Department 

William F. Coale, of the George M. Coale 
Lumber Co., Chicago, has returned from nearly 
a month spent visiting lumber mills in the 
Inland Empire, the West Coast, and the Cana- 
dian Northwest, a trip of about 8,000 miles 
for the purpose of lining up strong mill con- 
nections for the western pine department which 
this week is being announced by his company. 
The firm will handle Pondosa pine, Idaho white 
pine. Engelmann spruce, white spruce, fir 
and larch, white fir, and cedar, in addition 
to its present activities in southern pine, 
oak and maple flooring, Douglas fir, and 
western hemlock. “We don’t claim to be 
experts on western pine,’ Mr. Coale said, 
“but we are experts on lumber, and believe 
we have every reason to expect a good volume 
of business in this new field.” 


Flooring Mill Resumes Operation 

After half a year of idleness the maple and 
oak flooring factory of the North Branch 
Flooring Co., Chicago, will resume operation 
Monday, as a result of liquidation of inven- 
tories and a desire to return to normal con- 
ditions, according to an announcement made 
this week by Charles A. Brand, secretary- 
treasurer and general manager of the company. 

“The maple flooring industry,” said Mr. 
Brand, “has withstood the hardships of the last 
twelve months better than most industries. The 
increase in building permits, general low con- 
dition of inventories among retail lumber deal- 
ers, and an abiding faith in the maple flooring 
business has given us courage to start operating 
our plant.” 

This “taking the bull by the horns” will put 
about fifty men back to work and will start 
movement of flooring maple lumber, thus put- 
ting considerable money back into circulation. 
In addition the firm will start an active cam- 
paign of sales of its complete stock of E. L. 
Bruce Co. oak flooring and “Cell”-ized planks 
to dealers in this territory. Mr. Brand is en- 
thusiastic about the work of the Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association. He said: 

Through its activities the manufacture and 
grading of maple flooring are attaining a 
greater degree of perfection. “MFMA,” 
branded on each piece of maple flooring, con- 
tinues to meet the approval of architects, 
builders and dealers. It guarantees the grade 
and manufacture and it guarantees that the 
product is northern hard maple. Each bundle 
is grade-marked, together with length of the 
bundle. A car card or certificate accompanies 
each carload and LCL shipment, designating 
the manufacturer by a code number, further 
insuring the purchaser and consumer. Recent 
developments of service floor finishes are caus- 
ing maple flooring to become more popular. 





CHICAGO 





For Big Values in 
HARDWOOD LUMBER: 


Send your orders to 
Maisey & Du 
Owned and Operated by 
CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis St.,. CHICAGO 
Telephone, CANal 1830, 1831, 0118 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 
Phone Randolph 1069 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in Maple, Birch 
and Oak Flooring, Redwood, old growth Yellow Fir, 
Red Cedar, Northern and Western Hemlock, Pondosa 
and California Pine, Yellow Pine, White Cedar Posts. 
Exclusive agents for Redwood Manufacturers Co., and 
“Soo Brand’’ Maple and Birch Flooring. 





eniin Dried | ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


WwW d t ional i ks in 
Moga meg open hase 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 








PIKE- DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 

From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. : 
Phone. CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 

















A New Book 


™=sPetP etP eev 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction. 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDBAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 





so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
es accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “‘Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
semi-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%”"x5%", vest pocket size, i 


$3.00 Postpaid 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO, ILL 
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EVOLUTION 
MACHINERY 





First of all—many years ago—we made 
a machine for making window frames. 
It was a good machine—the best we 
knew how—the most efficient machine 
on the market. Then we made other 
machines—better machines—better be- 
cause we knew from experience what 
was wanted. And now we have the 
1930 model. 


THE IMPROVED PHILLIPS 
WINDOW FRAME MACHINE 
This embodies all the latest improve- 
ments—all the advantages—all the 
newest devices. If you could see it at 


work you would scrap your early 
models and get the “1930.” 


ATLAS FACTURING 
COMPANY or ORLANDO 


Orlando, Florida, USA. 




















LANGE “DUPLEX” 
AUTO GLASS EDGER 





A TWO-MAN EDGER 


Here’s a Lange Glass Edger that 
you can install for little money and 
do fine glass edging work ‘in jig 
time. Costs only $175.00, F. O. B. 
Chicago. Other Lange Edgers from 
$55.00 up. 


HENRY G, LANGE MACHINE WORKS 
166 North May Street, CHICAGO 





Henry G. Lange Machine Works we 
166 North May St., Chicago ee 


Please send me complete information 


about Lange Glass Edgers and Lange 
Tools and Supplies. 
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terial. The truck growers of southern Florida 
are taking 10- and 12-inch pecky about as fast 
as manufactured, and there is also a fair de- 
mand for No, 2 and 3 common and box. There 
is little call for upper grades of finish, but 
some “‘C” and “D” are being bought. Florida 
demand for factory grades is considerably be- 
low normal, but some business is being re- 
ceived from the northern and eastern indus- 
trial plants. Prices remain practically un- 
changed. Lath are in good demand. 

There is very little activity in building 
lines in this immediate territory, although a 
number of permits for apartment houses and 
residences were granted last week. There con- 
tinues to be a good volume of small orders for 
repair items. 

Declaring that in the passing of M. J. Scan- 
lon they have lost an esteemed associate, a 
true friend, a wise counsellor and a faithful 
member, members of the board of directors of 
the Atlantic National Bank, of Jacksonville, 
recently adopted a memorial to Mr. Scanlon, 
who was elected a member of the board in 
August, 1924, and served continuously from 
that time to the day of his death on Oct. 2, 
1930. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Oct. 28.—In spite of some bad weather over 
this territory the fore part of the week, de- 
mand for lumber held up well to levels of 
previous weeks, and there even is some hope 
for a little spurt in buying in the next two 
weeks. Salesmen report that many yards are 
actually in need of stock, but have been hold- 
ing off hoping for a price break. However, 
there appears to be little prospect of that, as 
all the mills are holding firm to their lists. 
In fact, it is said that both southern and 
West Coast mills are getting a little behind 
on filling mixed-car orders. This is particu- 
larly the case with southern pine mills, which 
have been having a heavy run of such orders 
from country yards. 

Industrial demand in this market has de- 
clined of late, and railroads have been par- 
ticularly sparing in their orders. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Oct. 27.—The pine mills in this section are 
still operating on a curtailed basis. Produc- 
tion of some is down to 50 percent of capacity, 
and they are gradually reducing their stocks. 
During the last ten days, prices have been 
very firm, and any indication now of better 
business will certainly cause them to move 
upward. The export market seems to be some- 
what stronger. ‘The mills in this vicinity all 
reported fairly heavy shipments of practically 
all export items during the last ten days. 

The Fisher Body Corporation has just an- 
nounced the opening of ten plants outside of 
Detroit. This fact, along with the increased 
furniture production, materially improves the 
outlook for hardwoods. 


New York, N. Y. 


Oct. 27.—Allen E. Beals, editor of the Dow 
Service reports, and well known _ business 
statistician, told the members of the Nylta 
Club at their meeting last Friday night that 
the worst of the depression is over, and that 
all signs point to a revival in construction 
from this time on. Herman Bayer, son of 
Jacob Bayer, the well known West Side re- 
tailer, was the 10-minute speaker at the 
Nylta meeting. He spoke on grading of 
lumber. 

Almost without exception wholesalers and 
retailers were of the opinion that there had 
been improvement in the last month, and 
that the lumber industry is gradually on the 
mend. However, few of the lumbermen were 
in a position to put their fingers on proof 
of positive betterment, although all felt that 
winter business will be better than the fall, 
and that by spring there will be a positive 
swing in the right direction. 

The Baker-Bond Lumber Co. has moved its 
office to New Rochelle, N. Y., where John M. 
Bond has been a resident for several years. 





H. G. Seely, of Walden, N. Y., formerly 
manager of the Cameron Lumber Co. in that 
place, is now representing Elmer E. Dey, jr. 
New York wholesaler. . 

J. F. Coleman, head of the Kinzua Ping 
Mills Co., of Kinzua, Ore., is visiting W, p 
Huson, the firm’s eastern representative. 
who has offices in the Chanin Building. ' 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Oct. 28.—All southern pine items show g 
little more activity as yards and industrials 
are buying. No price changes are reporteg 
the market being fairly firm. The hardwood 
market has not improved much, all items 
being quiet. Hardwood prices are considered 
quite low, and are holding well. The West 
Coast market is slightly firmer, but there has 
been no improvement in demand. Cypress js 
very quiet, and prices are unchanged. For 
ties and railroad material there have been 
some fair orders but no great activity. 

Ground is to be broken for the new $200,009 
Seventh Church of Christ, Scientist. Plans 
are being drafted for several large apart- 
ment and residential hotel projects. The 
present time is regarded as decidedly oppor- 
tune for building as labor in all the construc. 
tion trades is plentiful. 

Michael H. Cahill, newly elected president 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, 
announces that it will not curb its improve- 
ment plan on account of the temporary fall- 
ing off in business. It expects this year’s 
program will compare favorably with last 
year’s. “We will do our best to continue 
the improvement program at full stride,” he 
said. “We have faith that we will be justi- 
fied in the expenditures.” 

The Hoo-Hoo Hostess Club, ladies’ auxil- 
iary of Hoo-Hoo, had a large bridge party 
at the home of Mrs. H. C. Ball on Friday, 
Oct. 24. There were fifty in attendance. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Oct. 25.—Cargo shipments from Grays 
Harbor during September reached the low- 
est point in several years. August shipments 
were 31,461,414 feet, but September only 
24,875,043 feet. California continues to be 
the heaviest buyer. While practically all the 
lumber mills in Aberdeen are operating, there 
are three large mills in Hoquiam inactive— 
The Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co., The 
North Western Lumber Co., and the Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co. The Michigan Mill, for- 
merly the A. J. West Lumber Co., which has 
been down since April, has resumed on a 
6-day week basis. 

Meetings yearly in October between the 
International Shingle Weavers’ Union and 
operators of the red cedar shingle mills dis- 
cussed a wage scale but accomplished noth- 
ing until a citizens’ committee took part in 
the conferences. On Oct. 8 the weavers ac- 
cepted the Puget Sound scale. As a result, 
the Robert Grays Shingle Co., of Hoquiam; 
the E. C. Miller Cedar Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, 
and the Royal Shingle Co. of Whites, Wash., 
resumed Oct. 9. The Saginaw Timber Co. 
and the Schafer Lumber & Door Co.’s shingle 
mill have been operating for some time, and 
were not included in the conferences. Market 
conditions and volume of orders are most 
unsatisfactory, and the re-opening of the 
mills has been brought about mainly to give 
employment to numerous workers who have 
their homes and interests here. 

Three camps of the Clemons Logging Co. 
near Melbourne, in the eastern end of the 
county, which have been inoperative since 
June, resumed work Oct. 14. 

Schafer Bros. Lumber & Door Co., which 
has had its Montesano Mill in operation since 
September, added a night shift Oct. 20. 

The A. B. C. Shingle Co. of Aberdeen, which 
is operating the mill of R. J. Ultican on the 
Port’ Dock, has put on a second shift. This 
mill cuts 24-inch shingles for water ship- 
ment only. 

The assets of the defunct Hayes & Hayes 
Bank have been sold to S. W. Baker, of 
Spokane, for $151,150, which will give the 
creditors an additional dividend of 9 percent, 
or a total of 69 percent. 

Clyde S. Martin, formerly with the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., who has been six years 
in India as a representative of the British 
Government, reorganizing the administration 
of and instigating changes in the engineer- 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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is Week’s 


umber Prices 








Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Oct. 25: 


Flooring Finish, All 10-20’ 
Bé&better Surfaced: 
1x3” E.G.— “a 
paBtr, 10-20’...$64.21 iw sete eeeee poe 
No. 3, 6-20’..... 49.26 1x8” ........ 38.58 
» PG— 1x5 and 10”.. 44.83 
ix3” F 1x12” ........ 56.76 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 34.80 5/4x4, 6&8” .. 56.60 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 31.28 5/4x5, 10&12”. 67.25 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 18.75 6/4 & 8/4x5, 
ence TH: 
x4” E.G.— 10&1 15.75 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 64.27 Casing and Base 
No. 1, 6-20’..... 47.75 | B&better: 
4 and 6"..... 50.19 
ix4” F.G.— OF sei coe. Bi 48.51 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 35.15 5 and 10”.... 54.69 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 30.53 Shiplap 
No. 2, 10-20°... 20.55 No. 1 (all 10- 20’): 
Ceiling ee 28.00 
mwa. 2 (10-20): 
%x4”, 10-20’— poneeeees 15.78 
a 25.56 Rey me ea): 15.59 
. eer 23.27 ° ” aheaepods 10.96 
See 15.39 1x10” eas 10.66 








SOUTHERN PINE 


Drop Siding No. 2 Shortleaf 
1x6”, 10-20’— Dimension 81S1E 
~~ “eer 32.63 | 2x 4”, 10’...... 17.65 
ae Seer 32.78 a 17.60 
SS eee 20.67 ae 17.70 

No. 3 Dimension SOR 06k s2 19.41 
Se >. kis dae aoe 9.95 Se OS, WH sexes 13.97 
aes 9.38 , 

___ Sietbeaease 1100 12's... 16.81 

Longleaf Timbers i re 14.47 
No. 1 Sq. B&S a OW scvnvs 16.36 

S48, 20’ and “4 

po 12"...... 16.70 

hihi COE 24.69 16’...... 17.13 

On”  Settewene 32.06 TOGO 65:4 60% 16.12 

12” we eeeeeee 44.50 | 9x10”, 10’...... 18.00 

Plaster Lath . 17.94 
me. i, &* @... B34 18.58 
No. 2, %”, 4’... 2.00 SER 4ccsee 18.50 

Car Material 2x12”, 12’...... 17.63 
(All 1x4 & 6”): Wwe sta2 20.10 

No. 2 random. 16.50 re 24.61 








No. 1 Dimension, 


Fencing, SIS, 
10-20 S1S1E 
No. 1— Short. Long- 
ge ee 29.44 leaf leaf 
et 31.58 | 2x 4”, 10’..20.28 .... 
No. 2— 12’..20.26 22.25 
ON re 13.55 16’. .21.30 .... 
SM” oo ctuctelen 13.45 18&20’..28.27 .... 
* _ aan 2x 6”, 10’..16.78 19.73 
x4 eee . 12’,.17.19 18.94 
Be  éctbwass 9.04 16’. .17.56 20.13 
Boards, 81S or 828 18&20’. .19.83 


-19.38 20.50 


No. 1 (all 10-20’): 2x 8”, 10’. 
OF: nicks 27.31 12’. .18.98 19.74 
a ey 33.58 16’..19.02 22.78 
SN” vsakisie 48.09 18&20’..19.41 25.50 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 2x10”, 10’..24.50 .... 

WF .icccsss , 
| ie 15.46 = a iad 
“ 16’. .24.84 31.00 

OOF 21.71 4 
No. 3, (ali 6-20"): 18&20’..25.96 .... 
be 11.11 2x12”, 12’..29.13 37.00 
inte" eva 11.30 Wy. BRE ence 
SHOP. oceans 11.28 18&20’..29.15 .... 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period Sept. 1 to 
30, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Rough 
Edge 4/4— 
peatter coheed RES Sea ee eek awe wede $41.90 
ee ee Oa ee et ee 28.25 
Box two. Te er Ce ee 19.70 
MN Et s-0't o Al Siiteua oie Gand eda erotik at 16.95 
No.1 No.2 
Yd No. 1 box box 
BS i. gtaiinm arecatad $42 een wale one 
i  r 42.9 — cme “_ 
i. yay 43.15 $33.60 $23.15 $18.20 
)  — _—_—— ea 45.7 er a a 
REE 45.50 34.40 24.35 19.15 
EERE TREES 49.20 36.90 23.60 19.75 
aca ts ow 63.00 44.75 27.10 20.50 
Edge, B&better— 
hier iocgs ke bicie cah Gh an wish Masa aide ana $48.00 
ET. oi oan wrk Gig Rare Gok REL MOOR 60.80 
EE. ix hin WR nies nin Kee We aes Wee ee 66.50 
tT niLins ee Hie esas ew a SaaR es dee wie 44.40 
Bark Strips— 
gaeetter SP eT ee $29.85 
seca iat ai e's Ge Sah ese oon caine aaligttahae aceite 15.20 
al 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
I i i iid $39.80 $39.10 
No. 1 common, if. ra ce le 36.20 33.85 
No. 2 common, ##”...... 25.05 25.40 
2%” 3%” 
Ne ce ewen 38.45 37.00 
B&better, bark strip partition.......... $32.25 
Box bark strips, dressed...........see0. 15.75 
No. 2 r 
Roofers dressed dried* 
Mn wisheu cane = anes OSS 85 $14.40 
i itivcvweeteriaase reas 4.30 15.05 
PT - .ccunlaemaltacne ouaen +9 0 15.45 
eee eee 27.70 16.05 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 818S— 
8’ 10,12&14 16’ 





Ix 4” Covcccccccccccce $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 
SE -itindadicniaia woul 29.00 30.00 31.50 
lx 8” Sieh hend Hebe CaO 30.00 31.00 32.50 
1x10” a Ser 32.50 33.50 35.00 
a a aa oa Sry 33.50 34.50 36.00 


For chistes or flooring, add 50 cents to 
Prices on No. 1 boards. 


No. 1 Hemlock — gpa 


8 12° 16’ 
7 wee «RS. 00 $30. 00 $30.00 $30. 00 $31.00 
2x 6” , 00 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 
8 ar 29:00 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 
2x10” ... 29.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 
2x12” ... 29.00 83.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from 
Price of No, 1. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Oct. 29.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Oct. 29. Reports of prices shown 
on S2S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an 82S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all lengths, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow: 





Pondosa Pine 


INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” gs” 10” 12” 





C selects RL..... $46.00 $45.25 $56.50 $74.92 

D selects RL..... 29.66 29.96 38.28 58.44 

No. 2 common AL 24.31 22.58 22.61 27.26 

No. 3 common AL 14.30 16.42 16.56 16.28 
SuHop, 5/4 anp 6/4, S2S— 

No. 1...$25.98; No. 2...$16.38; No 3...$11.20 
SeLects S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 

C select RL...$60.00 D select RL...$42.61 
Der TI BS hea. iwc nde seve sas valvnes $26.00 
No. 4 Common, S2S RW RL............. 9.25 

Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND Common, S2S— 
6” a 10” +> ied 

C selects RL....$60.00 er ~.-- $108.00 

D selects RL.... 42.09 $40.47 $48.31 78.36 

No. 1 common AL 40.04 42.00 48.00 71.00 

No, 2 common AL 30.45 30.31 30.64 38.31 

No. 3 common AL 20.66 21.51 21.86 24.86 
SeLects S2S, 5/4 aNp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 

oe. a Pe eer rer rrr errr $77.84 
No. 4 Common, S2S RW RL..........+-- 16.03 

Larch and Fir 
No. 1 dimension, 2x6”, 16’.....-.cescees $15.00 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the two weeks ended Oct, $ 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better ....... $60.00 *$60.00 
Flat grain—Bé&better ....... 35.00 33.75 
SS ee staea ° 31.25 
eS aa 20.00 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”....... *$36.25 
Drop siding, Bé&better, ae 34.50 

Finish and Moldings 
ee. A ne 608 29 cn eurd wom $ 50.00 
ee, OEE a dbo tier towaine deme *64.00 
ey Be "FE rere 56.00 


Discount on moldings, 1%” and under.. 46% 
1%” and over... 40% 
Boards and Shiplap 


’ Boards and shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”........ $ 30.00 
Boards, No, 2, 1x12”, 10, 18&20’........ *21.50 
ee SB ace arenePiendscncdnw’ 15.00 

Dimension 

Me. 05-2. 26 OE TE vies ci caceines *$17.00 
ye ST) reer * 20.50 

le Sa | errr * 23.00 

ee ee ee Se ee ere 16.00 
2x12”; Be We Minis kn knew bar nee ee 21.00 

th 
Wa 6, C.F icchevetscsvnececacaus $2.60 


*Quotation for week ended Oct. 18. 


ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 





Inch— 4” 6” 8” i! a 
me 6-16’. $47.00 $51.00 $51.00 $67.00 $82.00 
No. 

btr.,* 6-16’. 46.00 50.00 50.00 62.00 77.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 45.00 49.00 48.00 8 § 
No, 2, 8-16’.. 40.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 46.00 
No. 3, 8 20’.. ty +4 33.00 34.00 34.00 35.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 30.00 32. 7 32.50 2.50 32.50 
5&6/4— tewar. 6&8” 0” 12” 
D&btr., 6-16’ - $66.00 rc 00 $71.00 $81.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
No. 1, 6-16’ ..... 58.00. 60.00 63.00 73.00 


For 5(a6/* in No, 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
add $9; ne gy $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12- inch, 
add $6; N my 8-, 8- end d 16-inch, add $7.50; 
i2sineh, add “es 'N 
§Furnished ae Pad 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 
Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; os" oa 
lengths, including 18- and 20- foot, $2. 
2, add for 18-'and 20-foot, $2; other Tengen: ote 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20 
foot, but not over "20 percent shorter than 


10- foot: . 
4-inch,.$28.00 E, 4-inch...... 18.00 
Date, Sone.;9 aT 21.00 


6-inch.. 31.00 





-in 
ares PT ppewse and pine, 4-foot; No, 1, $7.45; No. 
2 





os: 


a a ee es 


i — A 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Oct. 28.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Oct. 24, 25 and 27, direct 
only, straight and mixed cars, reported by 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical Bu- 
reau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 





B B&btr Cc D 
ee” Ciecenee $35.00 $34.50 $22.50 oes 
ee ea ea 30.00 eee 
Se > g¥an ee : 36.00 

Plat Grain Plooring 
ee aa 19.50 17.50 
S's tie aaa : 24.25 22.00 
Mixed Grain vanes 
a - cdode vue $13.00 
‘Ce 
re a 18.50 14.25 
Sn? . kine heats 18.50 17 
tied Siding, 1x6” 
ee 23.00 19.50 
eps : 22.75 20.50 ee 
TS coaster outa 12.00 
Pinish, Kiln Dried ‘and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
Bé&better ..... $33.50 $37.25 $47.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
No. 1 . $11.75 $13.00 $13.00 $16.50 
a Saree 8.00 8.75 9.50 10.75 
2a 9.00 4.50 4.50 oeen 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
4”.$12.75 $12.50 $14.25 $14.50 $15.25 .. nai 
6”. 12.00 12.00 13.25 13.50 13.75 $17.25 $16.50 
8”. 12.00 12.25 13.50 13.75 14.25 17.00 18.75 
10”. 13.50 13.25 14.00 14.50 14.75 17.00 18.00 
12”. 13.25 13.50 14.50 15.00 14. 50 17.00 18.75 
2x4/, 8’, $12.50; 10’, $13.00; 2x6”, 10’, $11.50 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2 ....$9.00 $9.50 $9.00 $9.25 $9.25 
No. 3 5.25 5.50 ae eve 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced........... $16.25 
Sue. te 2EaES” te 66, POUR < Kc ccciccvces 13.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........... 15.00 
Fir Lath 
ON A eee ee 2.50 
B&better, Plat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
SE sin ewe baterdh Owe ees bean e hind e we oes. 50 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 25.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


First Grades, Standard Stock, Straight C: 





ne oe Ue Sscacdacteseenses $1.40@ 2.35 
in eee ial en 1.50@ 2.20 
I NE oa te te a ark me de deena 3350 3.25 
Eurekas, slash grain........ccess 2.35 2.95 
Pn scci cd pabndcnktone need 3.25@ 4.25 
ee. 2 Ce cee anweeé 6 7.00@ 8.00 
E.R BO bce nceaceceess 2.15@ 2.25 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Mxtra stara, 6/2....... $1. a. 2.35 $1.65@2.35 
1.6 2.20 1.65 @ 2.30 
ST, wennce eu et 2. oS 3.25 2.30@3.25 
Sn. cee nhsinehenate 2.75 @ 3.00 
See 3.25 @4.25 3.55 @4.25 
Royals, 24”, A grade... 7.75 
Dimensions, 5/2, 16”... 2.40@2.60 

First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
i Ti cctenanecendeveenn $1.55 @1.60 
Extra clears: 

15% premium clears...........-. 2.40@3.00 

50% premium clears............ 1.95 @ 2.25 
amma (6/3 perfects)... ..cccceecs 2.30@3.25 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)..... 3.00 
DE cc aivn oe 646% abEweee ens 3.25 @4.25 
Dt tetanewcavas teed uae’ eéwade 7.50 
Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
By POPE eae 41.05 8-38 
Gee ROE, Glki ccc cccccsevs sted -90@1.50 
Pe Cee sccbsseciecesesicees My oe 00 
ee Oe ccesvsecbsvsevéeeuctoee an 5.50 
| ee Tee 2.05 @ 2.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 
iinet with Mixed with 


umber fir lumber. 


Common stars, B/3.. rk OL 25 «$0. + em 50 
Common stars, 5/2.... 1.10@1.50 1.5 

ommon clears ....... 1.45 @ 2.00 1452.00 
0. 2 perfections ..... 2.25@2.50 2.50 


09 British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
00 British Columbia stock, with or without 


“@agewood’’ mark, is being solé “to meet com- 
petition.” 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 25.— Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 
18 foot, f.o.b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, 12-inch 


Clear on% *B” 
OS Pere rr a $30.00 $27.00 $20.00 
SRE GS” Per he 31.00 28.00 23.00 
SD kwocvarcnad 33.00 29.00 24.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %4-inch 
Pn” pissin abenwedeaemene $47.00 $33.00 
DE. naka 2Bbae Shem boone ante 56.00 43.00 
DE. Sit kere eee cisee sents 65.00 eu 
Finish, B&better 
82S, S4S 
or Rough 
 picte tkdadeaadenasiatereenneene 60.00 
Dt” cSonvedwiared sewer eeeetkoeeeev ann 65.00 
TS «pete dims inmdnscemee tena ben ewes 75.00 
I as ai. nih ares aaaiem ie aie eek awe ae wore 85.00 
DE Lec cd decker aexeeecaaenansbased 90.00 
EE. gigs Sema hres aw ne be eke Rew eee ee 95.00 
ES science Pekin ehh a eee Reeder ee 100.00 
i eich ebaekwd aed emia one 105.00 
Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
Ai ee ee ee ee $45.00 
| 7 ee SS errr eer 50.00 
Discounts on Mouldings 
Made from 1x3” and under.........esece% 50% 
Made from other sizeS.......cccccccccees 40% 


For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
count 


Clear Lattice, S48, 4 to 10 
100 lin. *. 
$0. 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 28.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
1x12” ......$55@63 4/4. oe 00 @27. Po 
1x4—10” ... 45@50 5/4 . 30.00 @ 35. 

Bevel siding— 6/4 ... 34.00@38. 00 
ozs, SpE $24.00 8/4 ... 34.00@38.00 
%x6”", Flater. 26.00 


Lath ... 3.00 
Green box 16.00@18.00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., Oct. 25.— Log quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, 412. Most 
sales are being made under list. 


Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $12; lum- 
ber logs, 4, 


Hemlock: No. 2, $13; No. 3, $11. 
Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


“Vert. gr. 28.50 








APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 28—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 

PLAIN WHITE OAK— 


4/4 5x6/4 8/4 
PES cvcvoscee 90@ 95 110@115 120@125 
No, 1 comé&sel. 48@ 53 63@ 68 74@ 80 
No. 2 com..... 33@ 36 
No. 3 com. ... 24@ 26 26@ 28 26@ 28 
Sd. wormy ... 43@ 45 57@ 62 63@ 68 


PLAIN RED OAK— 


FAS cccwcss 80@ 85 90@ 95 100@105 
No. 1 com&sel. 45 48 52 55 658@ 62 
No. 2 com, ... 34 36 
No. 3 com, ... 24 27@ 

CHESTNUT— 
FAS ..cceeess 15@ 80 900 
No. 1 com, ... 45@ 50 54@ 


No. 3 com. ... 22@ 23 22@ 23 22@ 23 
Sd. wormy & 

No. 2 com... 30@ 33 34@ 37 38@ 40 
No. 1 & btr. sd. 

wormy ..... 33@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 

PoPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 

18” & wdr..140 150 160 
| rere --100@105 115@120 125@130 
Saps & sel 75@ 80 5@ 90 100@105 
No. wens 50@ 55 65@ 60 6 65 
es BM. . wectes 37@ 40 42@ 45 45@ 48 
Te GP veceen 26@ 29 29@ 32 30@ 34 

MAPLE— 
wae éacpens 78@ 82 85@ 90 93@ 95 


No. 1 com. &sel. 50@ 55 65@ 70 %73@ 75 
No, 2 com, ... 40@ 43 43@ 46 45@ 47 





NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 

FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 Nog 
4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 48.00 § 37.00 $ 22.00 
5/4 ... 75.00 65.00 60.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 : a 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.09 
BrrcH— 
4/4 ... 87.00 67.00 42.00 28.00 21.99 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 48.00 35.00 21/99 
6/4 ... *93.00 *73.00 56.00 37.00 21.99 
8/4 ... 97.00 77.00 68.00 44.00 239 
10/4 ... 107.00 97.00 88.00 59.00 ... 
12/4 ... 112.00 102.00 93.00 59.00 : 
16/4 ... 157.00 142.00 128.00 ..... 
5/8 ... 73.00 58.00 32.00 23.00 
3/4 ... 76.00 61.00 36.00 23.00 


*Straight cars of 6/4: FAS, $93; eneeies: on 

For 5 inch & wdr., 8-foot & lgr., add $2, 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. 

For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 


Sort MarpLe— 


4/4 ... 65.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 48.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sort Etm— 
FAS No. 1&Sel. No.2 No.3 
4/4 ... 60.00 40.0¢ 25.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 70.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 55.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 80.00 60.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 70.00 40.00 ares 
12/4 ... 100.00 80.00 45.00 
Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 ... 80.00 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 85.00 52.0¢ piniath 
12/4 ... 115.00 95.00 57.00 *30.00 


*Bridge plank, add $ $4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 


4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 46.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 72.00 62.00 50.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 65.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 83.00 73.00 58.00 34.00 24.00 - 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 o oe 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 


Keystock, 4/4, $72; or on grades, FAS, 'gs2: 
No. 1, $62; 5/4, $78; or on grades, FAS, $88; 
No. - $68. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


Rep OakK— 
4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 
Harp MAPLE— 
4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 47.00 36.00 15.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 65.00 50.00 38.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 37.00 19.00 
10/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 icons 
12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 95.00 52.00 
16/4 ... 175.00 155.00 135.00 silaeintah 
Harp MaPte RoveH FiLoorine STtock— 
No.1 No.2 No. 3A 
com, com. com. 
Oe esiivenwer ee $45.00 $35.00 $25.00 
On cidanendeeees aeekee 48.00 38.00 28.00 
Dl wicks ceeebanewesee a wree 38.00 28.00 
BErEcH— 
No. 2 and 
better 
MY carat nalts Wawine ae aa ene aw a oa eee eaion $38.00 
re ee a eee eres ey 47.00 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 


6/4 ....$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 

Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14- and 16-foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider: 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 


and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $35. 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended Oct. 21, Chicago basis: 


ate 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 
a UM— Rep Oak— 
oe all ee i 28 lh le RO PTE I Qtd. FAS... 
uM— A Pin. FAS... 62.00@ 
Qtd. FAS... 83.25@ 88.50 90.25@ 96.00 87.50@ 92.75 94.75 No. 1&sel. 44.00@ 


No. 1&sel. 44.00@ 51.75 


49.50@ 58.00 51.50@ 59.00 53.25@ 62.75 


No. 1 com. 43.75@ 


0. ae ase 00.75 as'ss iste <siarSeeeaen  wieewmaneeus No. 2 33.75@ 
In. F coe . . ar...  “‘ekeawae ene? dake eine PoPLAR— 

2% 1&sel. 45.00@ 50.00 49.75@ 50.00 52.00 = = ..cecececees Pin. FAS... 78.75@ 
No. 2 occ ———. | ‘“winewecenaa. sea dataln Gee . welteate saan Saps .... 48.00 
sap GUM— : Saps&sel. 55.75@ 
Pins. cecececcsees gicssectiers ieebceeupies 56.75@ 60.50 No. 1&sel. 62.75 

No. 1&sel. 36. 50@ 41.00 38.50 40.50@ 53.00 40.00@ 48.00 No. 1com. 38.00@ 
Pin. FAS, 13” No. 2-A.. 31.50 
SS ge ee eee a eee dE we ST ca seienehs ae No. 2-B.. 25.75@ 
PAS .sce Shee 48.75 46.75@ 60.00 ............ 59.25 AsH— 
No. 1&sel. 32.75@ 41.25 41.50 40.00 44.75@ 54.00 PAS .......100.26 
No. 2 3.7 BY 16st naveuus ee 25.50 29.00@ 32.50 No. 1&sel 49.50 @ 
hans ae |[U |!) CC Rk bees eee | Chateeaceera “emee ate We nose 50 
BLack GUM— Sorr MaPLe— 
Qtd. FAS... 45.75@ 52.50 52.00 | a ee ee . My py Nea ey 
No. l&sel. 35. 75@ 39.75 36.75 See )—tid#d#sCsCMogrktgn cw: howe Sorr ELmM— 
Pin. No. 1 & No. 1&sel.. 35.75 
sel. .ccce ae \. ~@newneeesebe egaeeemeeae: ll eueckw eas Gun ee Res Pano kr es 
TUPELO— CoTTONWwoop— 
De Wc SE CIE beedscvccees oe ° © “\ J egitewe meee Box bds. 
No. 1&sel. De BE ckenbees ee oe ee ~ é#§ | ‘¢ikevamaeuaues 9-12” ... 56.00 
No. 2 ae sees Se. BkKORSeESbes coedFoweeaer No. 1&sel... 33.00@ 
HiIcKkOoRY— WILLOw— 
SO eee ae $=. £é$==persineidaw® Shabhaaweeen De © seks 18.00 
WHITE OAK— MAGNOLIA— 
Qtd. FAS. 119. 50@ 141. S06 hice hes Oes 143.50 No, ~—. 37.00@ 
No. 1&sel. 7 RE AE ee TO ee ee eee ee ee 
Pin. FAS... 80. 50@ ee I eee 103.00 No. 3 21.75 
No. 1&sel. 47.00@ 56.00 55.75@ 56.25 65.00@ 68.25 80.75 PECAN— 
2 261 ne nn picktadatces pikcxekawaede,” Gran eee Ea ae 
ik a a Se” “ctwesubkeeee Stheermeupen “xe wabaa eee o a OS 
2 Se el er ee ee er ee ae rr eS ER Se ae. Ct ag ant 
MIXED OAK— HACKBERRY— 
et Ss cae catee wie menuieee ba we Piabwwede ee eS eee 22.00 


ee 


Calapan nia hme 92.00 


5/4 6/4 8/4 


roe Mee" BF Poros 89. 
ee 48.00@ 56.00 51.25@ 61.00 62. 00 


ee ey 


DEE Scovvacssnasd. Seebakaaiohe’ Se 
WG Shinsiecccdce Ha te tee bosek 
56.00 62.00 — —. .. . sticceeaene 
43.25 40.25@ 60.50 ............ 4825 9 °°° °° 
SEM ci ccconecess. . weteneeenied aeons 
52.50 48.00@ 50.75 71.25 — 78 23@ 82.50 
capes. ited 24.25 Gp ivaceeel 

eS peo 40.00@ 42.75 .......eeeee 
uggs eae ead aaueed 28.00@ 30.75 ..........0% 


re 


36.75 33.50@ 38.00 


ee 


Tectia ere eee ee a 


42.36 SO76@ 42.50 GTR 8 ish ekeclnovene 
bicetece mane a aval 25.25 i Sie 
i, err Tr rt eer 22.25 
er 59.75 eee Lee 
ee 42.75 ee me 
eT he ee 27.50 


CO COCOCCHHROO2Oe HOS HORHOCOTO® ove GHodcese os 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, 
basis, on oak flooring’ 


jtx2%" ey i eae, hate 


Chicago 


Ist qtd. wht.. he 00 $88.00 $63.09 
Ist qtd. red. 78.00 +7400 68.00 63.00 
2nd qtd. wht... 75.00 64.00 52.90 49.00 


2nd qtd. red.... 65.00 58.00 52.00 50.00 
Ist pln. wht.... 83.00 63.00 60.00 48.00 
1st pln. red..... 71.00 63.00 58.00 52.00 
2nd pin. wht.... 57.00 53.00 42.00 41.00 
2nd pln. red.... 56.00 53.00 42.00 41.00 


wee WE accnes 37.00 37.00 28.00 27.00 
bk aa 37.00 37.00 28.00 27.00 
WOOT stevsce 24.00 25.00 15.00 15.00 

x2” %x1l%” 
Se Sa ee rare 93.50 $93.50 
SS I so ah. a rei 3h wha ru bin @ate 91.50 91.50 
Ss a See eames 72.50 69.50 
= See, 72.50 69.50 
Oe a eer eae 68.50 68.50 
Pe OY Me wad cdeseressndvoes 63.50 63.50 
fee es 60.50 59.50 
2 2 Sere eee = 57.50 57.50 
EL. Warns selenide cm ree aee oe 37.50 34.50 
EES Sons aida grin rik Shar he wee 37.50 35.50 
UE cso ae cue shaledel wae mee ae ale 20.50 20.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }}- o stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %4-inch, 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 
flooring mill basis during the week ended 


Oct. 
First Second Third 
STE” oavyi natin umes $77.56 $68.50 Pate 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 
FAS No. 1 & sel. 








Me ibesieesntcbesye beans $115.00 $ 90.00 
Bee  phuetesecsuseewewseen 120.00 95.00 
eM shine ecnaw baa aae dad 125.00 100.00 
| SSS oye 130.00 105.00 
5 RSA See 150.00 125.00 
gg rer re oeccccccccce 160.00 135.00 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 27.—Prices on Ameri- 





can black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

FAS: 6-9%” wide; 4/4; $235; 5/4, $245; 6/4, 
$255; 8/4, $265. 

Select: 
$165. 

No. 1: 4/4, $80; 5/4, $95; 6/4, $110; 8/4, $125. 
4/4, $35; 5/4, $40; 6/4, $45; 8/4, 50. 


4/4, $150; 5/4, $155; 6/4, $160; 8/4, 





No. 2: 


This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 25 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles, in thousands, were reported by 
L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of 
Trade, for the four weeks, Sept. 28 to Oct. 25, 
inclusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 to 


Oct. 25, 1930, with comparative figures for 
the corresponding periods of 1929: 
Receipts 
Above 


Lumber— Receipts Shipments Shipments 
Sept 28 tot 1950 113,607 56,262 57,345 
Oct. 25 1929 243,609 92,201 151,408 
Ine. or dec.....—130,002 —35,939 §—94,063 
Jan. 1 to} 1939 1,545,092 645,551 toe 541 
Oct. 25 1929 2,880,267 1,070,791 809,476 
Ine. or dec...—1,335,175 —425, 240 57508" 935 

Shipments 

Above 

Shingles— Receipts Shipments Receipts 
Sept. 28 to } 1930 16,535 22,173 5,638 
Oct. 25 1929 25,476 33,167 7,691 
Ine. or dec..... —8,941 —10,994 §+ 2,053 
Jan, 1 to} 1528 224,545 278,780 44,235 
Oct. 25 1929 285,016 371,998 86,982 
Ine. or dec..... —60,471 —93,218 §+42, 747 


§Last figure in each group gives difference 
between 1930 and 1929 net receipts. 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Oct. 29—While there is no notice- 
able increase in buying of northern pine here 
distributers say it is holding its own, there 
is a fairly steady volume Of business with 
‘both the retailers and the industrial plants, 
and the future is viewed with assurance and 
hope of better things. Prices are unchanged. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 28.—Northern pine 
demand shows little activity at present, as 
both retailers and industrial plants are con- 
fining their purchases in most cases to small 
lots. Low grades are in a relatively firm 
position, and sellers expect that the demand 
will pick up soon with a better volume of in- 
dustrial business. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 28.—The eastern 
spruce market is quiet throughout. Prices are 
barely steady. Only two large dimension 
mills are operating on this side, and are able 
to maintain base for frames at $39. Random 
lengths are very dull, and scantling is urged 
at $28@29. Some eager sellers are conceding 
from present modest figures on boards. Very 
few orders for lath are being booked, even at 
concessions. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Oct. 29.—Furniture factories, 
especially those in the radio field, are respon- 
sible for the majority of hardwood orders, re- 
ports here indicate, but there is some move- 
ment to yards, mainly outside the city._ Stocks 
in retailers’ yards and at industrial plants are 
so low as to cause some wonderment as to 
“how they can do it” and “what if they should 
get a demand for some lumber?” One flooring 
factory, idle for months, was forced this 
week to resume operations because of its low 
inventory. Prices have not changed. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 28.—The hardwood 
trade is fully as good as it was last month, 
according to wholesalers, though most of them 
say that little, if any, improvement has taken 
place. Buying is confined to small lots in the 
majority of cases, and industrial activity has 
not picked up to any large extent in this sec- 
tion. Some dealers feel that the automobile 
body factories will be in the market to a 
larger extent soon, and there is some seasonal 
pick-up in this line. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 27.—Volume of 
inquiry for southern hardwoods continues 
steady, but orders are restricted to mixed 
carlots. Sales of sap gum and plain white 
oak show improvement, fair sized orders being 
placed by furniture and radio cabinet plants. 
Interior trim factories are taking small lots. 
Flooring continues dull. Auto lumber is a bit 
more active, dealers reporting several good 


orders. 
DOUGLAS FIR 


BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 27.—Hesitancy con- 
tinues to characterize the market for Doug- 
las fir, with the demand leaving much to be 
desired. Distributors generally report quiet 
in the trade, for the requirements of*tthe con- 
tractors are: small. Inquiries fromout of 
town are better and some fairly large ship- 
ments are being made. The advances in 
quotations on fir, however, have served to 
give eastern competitive stocks more of 4% 
chance. Fir lath, which not so very long ag 
could be ‘bought for around $4, are no 
searce and have been marked up to approxi 
mately $7. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 27.—Some wholesale 
report a decided improvement in ee 
Douglas fir; others say that, business. 
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Every Building 
Order You Sell 


Should be backed 
by this Policy ~ 

















& - @ 
SPECIFICATION 
Cee> PROTECTION wu 
POLICY 
ee me ee ee 
AMERICAN |UMBERMAN 
[NS emery = ee permet ard of atte! ad ae trmeriey metereny, 
te he mat tame af gem eld ng St = atmo ¢ record of the comtrectos. mab 

re ers ad contntecs meget toe ath | heer rmmmem 
Pemeree thin with que deed, it io coideme of the cules of quae 


—procmmmen tech mepement ty fa the lnogent propertes of YOUR TOTAL 
INVESTMENT. 











COVERING 
artes =r nana 
¢ © of Your Property + + 








Your Contractors 
Will Welcome It. 


It is a blank specification (easily made out) for 
any building as well as a guarantee of materials 
and construction. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 


Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers.- You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 
an Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


ABooklet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 


M. 


















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 


ccc cccccececectesocse es MMs cccccccevce 














one day and bad the next, and still others 
report very slight improvement since early 
in the fall. Harbor conditions are better 
perhaps now than they have been in several 
years. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 28.—Demand for 
Douglas fir continues fairly good in the north- 
ern and western part of this territory, orders 
coming mainly from country yards. City de- 
mand is somewhat slow. Inquiry continues 
active, but seems to be largely put out to get 
the feel of the market. Some western spruce 
shop is being bought by mills along the Mis- 


sissippi. 
HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 28.—Northeastern re- 
tailers generally have light stocks of hemlock, 
but are selling little. Wholesalers continue to 
quote around $29 for eastern or northern 
clipped boards, and $28 for random, but might 
shade these figures for a really worth while 
order. Western hemlock is quiet. Mill ship- 
ment prices c. i. f. are around $9.50@10.50 less 
than quotations on page 11% of Atlantic dif- 
ferentials. The scarcity of cargo space and 
uncertainties about rates continue a vexatious 
problem. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 27.—Hemlock demand is 
still on a hand to mouth basis. There has 
been no change in prices for some time. 
Most of the buyers ask for small quantities, 
and invariably desire quick delivery. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 27.—Cypress con- 
tinues quiet, with prices about unchanged 
though slightly weaker. Mixed carlots of 
tank cypress and finish are being taken for 
repair work in industries. Encouraging orders 
for factory lumber were placed, and also for 
small lots of interior trim, 


WESTERN PINES 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 28.—Wholesalers re- 
port that they are unable to see any marked 
improvement in the call for the western pines. 
The best feature of the situation is the de- 
termination of the millmen to stick to a firm 
price, and it is noted that there is evidence 
of such resolution in the prices quoted on 
sugar pine, in particular. Retailers are keep- 
ing their stocks down to a low level. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 27.—Prices on all Inland 
Empire stocks are holding up well, with 
shortages reported in many of the main 
items. The local trade expects a mill short- 
age before the winter is over, that will re- 
sult in a strengthening of prices. Retail in- 
ventories are smaller than they have been 
for years, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 28.—Demand from 
retailers for western pines, particularly Cali- 
fornia, is more active now than it has been 
for months, but industrial demand has dwin- 
dled. Most of the industrial requirements 
were bought in September. Prices have stiff- 
ened up since, and now are reported to be 
firmly held on all items. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 27.—Wholesalers 
report a slight improvement in both inquiry 
and orders from up-State, and from other 
points in the Ohio Valley. Buying is still 
hand-to-mouth, and prices are unimproved, but 
greater regularity in the placement of orders 
indicates that. retailers are doing more busi- 
ness. Most of the sales are of common lumber 
for building and repair work. Finish is a 
little more active. Flooring is draggy, as is 
millwork, 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 28.—Air dried 8-inch 
roofers have been urgently offered at $24@ 
24.50, and very little business has been booked. 
Some manufacturers of shortleaf flooring are 
not quite so conciliatory. Low for Bé&better 
rift 1x4-inch is $67.25, and $69 is. now more 
frequently quoted. Longleaf flooring of this 
grade may be had at $73.50@76. New England 
retailers are ‘buying very conservatively. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 27.—Prices continue 
weak because of severe competition, but it 
is felt here that orders are catching up on 
production, and that a decided strengthening 
of prices may occur at any time. Prices are 
not as weak as they were a month ago, and 
demand is slightly better. 





ht 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 28.—Southern Pine 
demand was light early in the week, but 
enough business came in Friday and Saturday 
to hold up the average. Because of the large 
volume of mixed-car business, the mills are 
not able to give as quick shipment now as 
they were previously. No. 2 is getting S¢arcer 
at the mills, and some price advances are 
likely before the week is out. ‘There is Said to 
be very little mill surplus of any kind now, 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 


NEW YORK, Oct. 27.—Fall arrivals of east. 
ern spruce lath are smaller than for a 
decade, wholesalers’ stocks are nothing like 
so plentiful as they were several months 
ago. Prices are strong, showing an upward 
tendency. Shingle demand is light, with 
wholesale supplies plentiful and retail yards 
poorly stocked. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 28.—Shingle de- 
mand has shown a slight improvement in the 
last week. Some mills are asking as much as 
$1.55 for clears, and $1.40 for stars, but prices 
as low as $1.40 and $1.25 have been given out 
and business taken on that basis. The de: 
mand for lath is slow, both western and 
southern kinds. Cedar siding demand also is 
slow, and mixed-car loadings usually suffice, 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 28.—Very few clap- 
boards are being sold in the Northeast. The 
price situation has not changed much lately, 
In eastern spruce and native white pine clap- 
boards there is not much price cutting. Plenty 
of bargains in West Coast clapboards are 
offered, however. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 28.—Some large con- 
sumers are negotiating boxboard contracts for 
their future requirements, but the majority 
still have lumber coming on old orders, and 
others are buying on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Stocks of unsold boxboards are too large to 
permit any satisfactory firming up of prices. 
Round edge white pine inch boxboards, log 
run, can be had at $22@26. 





Old School House Preserved 


Barinpripce, N. Y., Oct. 30.—A 75-year-old 
school house in Chenango County, New York, 
is being preserved for old times sake. Despite 
the fact that no school has been held in this 
building for twenty years on account of school 
consolidation, recently a bill of lumber was 
hauled to the site, two miles out in the country 
from Bainbridge, and the ancient structure was 
given a bolstering up and a fresh coat of red 
paint. The whole story is best told by H. H. 
Lyon, of Bainbridge, who was one of the first 
pupils, and his sister an early day teacher. 

More than sixty years ago a boy pupil in 
this same school read a paper in which he 
recited an interesting bit of history of the after- 
the-fire building boom of Chicago. The boy’s 
name is C. P. Case, and the boy and the paper 
he wrote, the teacher, and the old building are 
still in existence. 

Young Case, at the age of 9 years, with his 
father and sister, journeyed to Iowa. On the 
return trip they stopped in Chicago long enough 
to see what was going on. Four years later 
he wrote the composition and in it he described 
the manner in which Chicago people were 
building nice new homes on land littered with 
charred timbers. He described in particular 
the big bore that had been dug under the Chi- 
cago River and in which, wonderful to behold, 
teams were passing each other back and forth 
from the present Loop to the north side. He 





, told of prairie schooners still winding their 


slow pace to the great West, and how the 
Illinois farmers made sorghum. It was Presi- 
dential year and the boy told how the westerners 
formed uniformed torch-light processions. 

Only recently the composition was dug out 
of the school archives by the teacher, who 
gave it to the writer, who still lives in Bain- 
bridge. ; 

Frequently Chicago auto tourists pass through 
this section of Knickerbockerdom and are 
shown the structure in which an observing 
youngster wrote up their great home town, 
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| News Letters 


(Continued from page 60) 
ing phases of Indian logging, has completed 
his work there and is again on the Harbor 
for a time, visiting his son Charles, who has 
peen here during his father’s sojourn in 








India. 
Wm. H. Wood, of the Hart-Wood Lumber 
Co, San Francisco, was in Aberdeen last 


week, called here by the serious illness of 
his mother, Mrs. A. D. Wood, a Grays Harbor 
pioneer. Edward Green, of the Union Lum- 
per Co. of Fort Bragg, her grandson, flew 
from California to Centralia with the famous 
fier, Frank Dorbrandt, who was flying’ to 
Alaska. 

Wm. B. Mack, of the Eastern Terminal 
Lumber Co., Wilmington, Del., was in Aber- 
deen for a short time this month, called here 
py the illness of Mrs. Mack, who is visiting 
in Aberdeen. 

Geo. Hulbert, of the Hulbert Mill Co., and 
Clayton Apple, of the Grays Harbor Lumber 
Co., were in Long Beach, Calif., recently to 
be present at the bringing in of an oil well 
on Signal Hill in which they are interested. 

Mr. Harold Anderson, of the Michigan Lum- 
ber Co., is receiving congratulations on the 
birth of a daughter. 


Portland, Ore. 


Oct. 25.—Douglas fir manufacturers and 
dealers here intimate that yards in the 
middle West are beginning to inquire in 
earnest for material with which to replenish 
their stocks. It is certain that any decided 
revival of business will be followed quickly 
and emphatically by advances in quotations. 
That prices are at rock bottom, everybody 
here concedes. Curtailment of production 
continues, and mill stocks will be still fur- 
ther reduced when the mills go into their 
usual holiday shutdown. It is quite possi- 
ble, too, that the shutdown will be longer 
than usual, unless the market shows a de- 
cided upward trend. Foreign business in 
general continues dull. Freight rates to 
Europe on regular liners from here are down 
to the lowest level reached in many years, 
40 shillings as against a normal of 65 
shillings, and low rates may result in some 
new activity in European buying. The At- 
lantic coast rate for December, it was an- 
nounced here today, will be $10, which is the 
same as the November rate. Space will prob- 
ably be freer during November and Decem- 
ber than during October, when many appli- 
cations for it were refused. The California 
situation is about as it has been for several 
months, without any features. 

This week a considerable increase in in- 
quiries for spruce clears, especially from the 
United Kingdom was reported. From the 
Inland Empire pine producing districts come 
reports of improvement in business. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Oct. 27.—Alabama construction started in 
September exceeded that during August by 
more than $150,000. Of the September, 1930, 
totals, about $725,000 was for other than resi- 
dential construction, $550,000 for residential. 
Of the thirty-one and a quarter million dollars 
of building started in the first nine months of 
this year, less than one million dollars covered 
residential work, the rest being divided about 
equally between public and business projects. 
Birmingham and vicinity built an unusual 
humber of filling stations, attractive ones be- 
ing erected at costs ranging upward of $20,000. 

Most yards here are standing by the 10 to 
15 percent reduction from standard base lists. 
Some of the yards that cater to the “cash and 
carry” trade have advanced some uppers and 
reduced other items. A few yards have been 
Selling at less than full list. Demand is prin- 
cipally for repairs and for industrial require- 
ments. Yards reported more estimating within 
the last month than at any previous time this 
year. Building of medium-priced residences 
would increase if builders could have any as- 
Surance of a permanent loan. Mortgage bank- 
ers lend no more than 50 percent, and in most 
cases only 25 to 35 percent. Stocks in yards 
are all low. Manufacturers have. reduced 
Some items and held to the Oct. 15 list on 
Others. Upper grades came in for the most 
Cuts. No. 2 common and lower grades have 
held fairly well for two weeks. Stocks of 








lumber of extra value. 


with which it saws and nails. 








Alex W. Stewart, 
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Win Trade by 
Offering Extra Value 


Offer your contractor, carpenter and builder custom- 
ers light, soft, white Craig Mountain Pondosa Pine—the 


Buyers are quick to appreciate the quality and good 
manufacture of this lumber, its workability and the ease 


Try a car from Craig Mountain and 
then talk values to customers. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES : 
G. S. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


931 Lumber Exchange Blidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 




















most mills are low. : It may be troublesome 
for the yards: to get balanced assortments 
when they enter the market for their spring 
needs. 


Shreveport, La. 


Oct. 27.—Southern pine demand shows a 
spurt now and then for a few days, and 
then quiets down. The dealers are in a hope- 
ful frame of mind, and feel that quotations, 
especially by the larger mill units, have 
reached bottom. The smaller ones, most of 
which buy their timber as they use it, can 
not see any profit in buying logs unless they 
get them for a song, so the curtailment by 
small units is more than fifty percent. Stocks 
of lumber at the smaller mills are becoming 
more or less broken, and it is harder to place 
mixed orders. Buyers who want mixed cars 
must look to mills with larger facilities, and 
pay somewhat better prices. 

The market for hardwoods is just as quiet 
as it has ever been. No changes in prices 
is noted. 


Macon, Ga. 


Oct. 28.—-Roofer manufacturers are _ still 
complaining about lack of orders and low 
prices. Some say. that they are getting more 
inquiries, and believe that business is picking 
up. There is little activity. at the mills. Some 
of the smaller ones are running. Other mills 
are making limited shipments. Effort being 
made te provide work for unemployed men in 
this territory are resulting in some demand 
for roofers. 

Most longleaf mills are still shut down, or 
running part time. Orders usually placed in 
the fall for immediate and for winter delivery 
have been held back, and may not be placed 
until after the first of the year. Manufac- 
turers are trying to keep from becoming over- 
stocked. They are making scattering ship- 
ments, especially of dimension. Limited 
sales have been made for railroad construction 
work, but most of the longleaf has. been 
bought for other purposes. 

With furniture factories in North Carolina 
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and Virginia reopening for business, and the 
automobile body people again back in the mar- 


ket, the hardwood market continues to im- 
prove. Domestic trade is better than export, 
which is now slow. October sales of hard- 


woods in this section are 16 percent over pro- 
duction. These sales are 48 percent of normal, 
and the production is 32 percent of normal. 
Hardweod manufacturers have no intention of 
resuming mill .operations at anywhere near 
normal capacity during the present year, be- 
cause the market is unsatisfactory and the 
rainy season is expected shortly. Stocks on 
yards are being reduced, so that by the first 
of the year, under the present program, they 
will be at the lowest mark in years. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Oct. 27.—North Carolina pine business 
shows a slight change for the better. It is 
not known how high freight rates from the 
West Coast through the Canal will go, but 
any advance will help North Carolina pine 
mills. 

There has been but a light demand either 
for edge 4/4 No. 2 and better or stock widths, 
either in straight or mixed cars. Inquiries 
from _ foreign sources are few, and unsettled 
conditions in Europe and South America are 
going to affect seriously the demand for 
4/4x3-, 4-, and 6-inch No. 2 and better, as well 
as edge widths. Some good band sawn stock 
widths have been offered at attractive prices 


but without provoking much interest, Domes- 
tic yards take very little interest in good 
lumber. ‘There has been very little demand 


for 5/4 and thicker No. 2 and better, yet 
few mills have anything to offer, and most 
of them are not operating. Prices of better 
grades are strong. 

Very little activity has been noticed in the 
box market. Many box makers are holding 
mills up on shipments, and others are spread- 
ing shipment of small orders over a rather 
long period. The retail yards do not appear 


much interested in stock box, air or kiln 
dried. Not much good air dried stock is to 
be had. There is quite a bit of air dried 


lumber at the mills, but a great deal of this 
has been damaged by adverse weather. Box 
bark strips 4/4 continue very dull, but there 
is still a pretty good demand for pine and 
hardwood dunnage, and if prices of bark strips 
continue to go down they can be used for 
dunnage with profit. 

Sales of flooring, ceiling, partition, kiln 
dried roofers etc. have been very light. Kiln 
dried and air. dried roofers have been very 
quiet, but prices show no further change. The 
mills have not much stock to offer for quick 
shipment, and can afford to be independent. 
Many in the far south are now more inter- 
ested in cotton than they are in lumber. 


Warren, Ark. 


Oct. 27.—The Arkansas soft pine mills have 
enjoyed a slight increase in business during 
the last three weeks, shipments running ahead 
of production by 10 to 20 percent. The re- 
sult has been a decrease in stocks from the 
peak attained sixty days ago. Most large 
operations have their sawmills on a 40-hour a 
week basis, but planing mills have been op- 
erating 50 to 55 hours weekly. Sales have run 
heavy to common items, with boards and ship- 
lap in heaviest demand. 

Stocks of 8-inch No. 2 boards have been 
reduced 40 percent since Sept. 1, and some 
mills are now.clése up.to green stock on this 
item; in fact~-practically all mills are out of 
10- and 20-foot lengths. The 10-inch No. 2 
boards have also moved freely, and, while 
these are in fair supply, it will not take much 
further demand to cover all dry stock. Other 
items of No. 2 boards have been in fair de- 
mand. Stocks of 6-inch, 16-foot are none 
too plentiful, while those of 1x12-inch, 10- 
and 20-foot No. 2 are very limited. 

Demand for Nos. 1 and 2 dimension has been 
considerably better. Stocks of 2x4-inch are 
poorly assorted, surplus lengths being largely 
14- and 16-foot. 

Orders have mostly been for mixed-car load- 
ing, with common predominating, though some 
upper grade items are included to take care 
of present needs. 

The mills report some straight car sales of 
finish, casing, base and molding, and also 
straight car orders for both flat and edge 
grain flooring. Flat grain 4-inch flooring is 
in heavy supply, but increased demand this 
week indicates that stocks will be cut down 


in the near future. Several straight car 
sales have been reported. Edge grain B&bet- 
ter 3-inch flooring is in fair supply in plain- 
end stock, but several mills report being over- 
sold on 20- to 90-inch end-matched. There is 
still a limited supply of end-matched edge 
grain B&better 4-inch, current orders taking 
this item as fast as it accumulates. Some 
orders continue to come in for rough edge 
grain strips for industrial purposes, so there 
is' not much accumulation of flooring stock. 

A limited amount of business is coming 
through from industrial concerns, though or- 
ders are confined to actual needs. Orders from 
the automotive industry amount to only 
around 35 percent of the total placed this time 
last year. A few straight car orders are 
coming in for crates and box shook. One 
large contract order for stepladder stock was 
placed with one of the Arkansas mills, this 
to be shipped out during the next six months. 

As a whole the mills report exceptionally 
good assortments of finish and other shed 
items. 

The majority of small mills remain closed 
down indefinitely, although a few have started 
up to get out special orders for bridge ma- 
terial and other items used in this district. 
A few small mill owners have been able to 
continue operating in spite of low prices, 
though their output will be materially cur- 
tailed when wet weather sets in. Logging 
conditions have been ideal the last sixty 
days, but the large mills have a smaller stock 
of logs on hand than usual, because of cur- 
tailed operation at the sawmills. 








Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 


words of ordinary length make one 


Heading counts as two lines. 
Ho Saqhy encept the heading cam be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order, 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 























TRANSPORTATION 


New Freight Cars in Service 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27.—The car service 
division of the American Railway Association 
has announced that class 1 railroads of the 
United States, in the first nine months of this 
year, placed in service 70,033 new freight cars, 
this number being 10,104 more than were 
placed in service during the same period last 
year. On Oct. 1 this year, these roads had 
only 6,764 new freight cars on order, compared 
with 29,481 on the same day last year, and 
7,522 on the same day two years ago. 

a 


Log Rate 30 Percent Below Lumber 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 27.—The Lumber 
Traffic Association, of this city, announces that 
reduced rates on logs will be made effective 
by the Louisville & Nashville Railway on 
Nov. 28, 4930, to Cincinnati, Ohio, Louisville, 
Owensboro, Frankfort, Ky., and Evansville, 
Ind., from all points on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville in Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia, 
and its short line connection in those States, 
excluding, however, the Memphis line of the 
Louisville & Nashville. Adjustment from the 
latter will be made effective at a later date. 

The new basis on logs approximates 70 per- 
cent of the lumber rates. Reductions ranging 
from 1% to 8 cents a hundred pounds are 
shown in the new rates, and are of particular 
benefit to users at Cincinnati and Evansville, 
placing those points on the same basis enjoyed 
for many years on Kentucky intrastate busi- 
ness by the operators at Louisville, Owens- 
boro and Frankfort. The last mentioned 
points will now also have the same basis on 
interstate business. 

The Lumber Traffic Association for a long 
time felt the need of revision in log rates, and 
early this year entered formal complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission attack- 
ing the basis employed by the Louisville & 
Nashville in applying the full lumber rates 
on logs. Several conferences were had with 
the road’s traffic officials, culminating in the 
establishment of the basis outlined above, 
with the result that about 30 percent less 
money will be tied up in freight charges. 


Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
loadings of revenue freight for the week ended 
Oct. 18, 1930, totaled 931,085 cars, as follows: 
Forest products 39,032 cars (a decline of 197 
cars below the week immediately before); 
grain, 38,011 cars; livestock, 32,085 cars; coal, 
159,727 cars; coke, 8,490 cars; ore, 39,517 cars; 
merchandise, 238,185 cars and miscellaneous, 
376,038 cars. 
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Special 


THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 
In the lumber woodworking and allied 


industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Sel- 
ler. Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman., 
Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 


Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

















| Wanted —Employees 


ACCOUNTANT—OFFICE MANAGER 

Who is also experienced in retail lumber, build- 

ing material and millwork. May be required to 

assist owner in buying and supervising estimates 

and _ sales, Indiana city—several branch yards. 
Address “D. 60,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Bookkeeper and Counter Salesman for Retail Yard 
in Michigan. Must have A-1 references. Wages 
$150.00. 
Address “‘C. 60,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED WHITE PINE SALES MANAGER 


With thorough knowledge of Inland Empire and 
California woods. Personally acquainted with trade 
in Central States. Must be able to furnish A-1 
refs, as to ability, integrity, etc. Submit full de- 
tails regarding your experience state age and 
































salary wanted. Address “B. 63,” care American 
Lumberman. 
| Wanted—Salesmen 
— 
WANTED 


Two salesmen of the live wire variety, strictly on 
commission basis to sell first, commercial Gum 
veneer, second commercial Gum plywood made to 
order and third, plywood shipping cases also made 
to order. One in Chicago territory and one in 
Western New York and Pennsylvania. 

Address “D. 51,” care American Lumberman. 





A CLASSIFIED AD WILL SUPPLY YOUR WANTS 














